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SANDFORD  AND  MERTON. 


"HILE  thefe  fcenes  were  pafling, 
Mrs.  Merton,  though  ignorant  of 
the  danger  of  herfon,  was  not  undiflurbed 
at  home.  Some  accounts  had  been  brought 
of  Harry's  combat,  which  ferved  to  make 
her  uneafy,  and  to  influence  her  ftill  more 
againft  him.  Mrs.  Compton  too  and  Mifs 
Matilda,  who  had  conceived  a  violent  dif- 
like  to  Harry,  were  bufy  to  inflame  her  by 
their  malicious  reprefentations.  While  (he 
A  2  was 
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was  in  thefe  difpofitions  Mr.  Merton  hap- 
pened to  entetv  aod  was  at  once  attacked 
by  all  the  ladies  upon  the  fubjedl  of  this 
improper  connexion.      He  endeavoured, 
for  a  long  time,'-  to'  remove  their  prejudices 
.by  reafon,  but  when  he  found  that  to  be 
impoffible,  he  contented  himielf  with  tell- 
ing liis  wife,  that  a  little  time  would  perhaps 
decide  which  were  the  mod  proper  compa- 
nions for  their   fon ;  and    that  till  Harry 
had  done  fomething  to  render  himfelf  un- 
worthy of  their  notice,  he  never  could  con- 
fent  to  the  treating  him  with  coldnefs  or 
neglect.     At  this  moment  a  female  fervant 
burft  into  the  room  with  all  the  wildnefs  of 
affright,  and  cried  out  with  a  voice  that  was 
fcarcdy  articulate,  Oh  !  madam,  madam ! 
fudi  an  accident — poor,  dear  mafter  Tom- 
my. .....  What   of  'him,  for  God's   fake  ? 

cried  out  Mrs.  Merton,  with  an  impatience 
and  concern  that  fufficiently  marked  her 
feelings.  Nay,  madam,  anfwered  the  fer- 
vant, he  is  not  much  hurt  they  fay ;  but 
little  Sandford  has  taken  him  to  a  bull- 
baiting. 
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baiting,  and  the  bull  has  gored  him,  and 
William  and  John  are  bringing  him  home 
in  their  arms,  Thefe  words  were  fcarcely 
delivered,  when  Mrs.  Mertpn  uttered  a 
violent  fhriek,  and  was  inltamly  feized  with 
an  hyfteric  fit.  While  the  ladies  were  all 
employed  in  aOlfting  her,  and  reftcring  her 
fenks,  Mr.  Merton,  who,  though  much 
alarmed,  was  more  compofed,  walked  pre- 
cipitately our,  to  learn  the  truth  of  this  im- 
perfect narration.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  met  the  crowd  of  children 
and  fervants,  one  of  whom  carried  Tommy 
Merton  in  his  arms.  As  foon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  his  fon  had  received  no 
other  damage  than  a  violent  fright,  he  be- 
gan to  inquire  into  the  circumftances  of  the 
affair,  but  before  he  had  time  to  receive 
any  information,  Mrs.  Merton,  who  had 
recovered  from  her  fainting,  came  running 
wildly  from  the  houfe.  When  me  faw  that 
her  fon  was  fafe,  me  caught  him  in  her 
arms,  and  began  to  utter  all  the  incoherent 
expreffions  of  a  mother's  fondnefs.  It  was 
A  3  with 
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with  difficulty  that  her  hn/band  could  pre- 
vail upon  her  to  moderate  her  tranfports  till 
they  were  within.  Then  (he  gave  a  loofe  to 
her  feelings  in  all  their  violence ;  and,  for 
a  confiderable  time,  was  incapable  of  at- 
tending to  any  thing  but  the  joy  of  his  mi- 
raculous prefervation.     At   length,    how- 
ever, fhe  became  more  compofed,  and  ob- 
ferving  that  all  the  company  were  prefent 
except   Harry  Sandford,    (he  exclaimed, 
with  fudden  indignation,  So,  I  fee  that  little 
abominable  wretch  has  not  had  the  impu- 
dence to  follow  you  in  ;  and  I  almoft  wifh 
that  the  bull  had  gored  him  as  he  defer  ved. 
What  little  wretch,  mamma,  faid  Tommy, 
do  you  mean  ?  Whom  can  I  mean,  cried 
Mrs.  Merton,  but  that  vile  Harry  Sandford, 
that  your  father  is  fo  forid  of,  and  who  had 
nearly  cod  you  your  life,  by  leading  you  in- 
to this  danger  ?    He!   mamma,  faid  Tom- 
my, he  lead  me  into  danger  !  He  did  all  he 
could  to  perfuade  me  not  to  go ;  and  I  was 
a  very  naughty  boy  indeed,  not  to  take  his 
advice.    Mrs.  Merton  flood  amazed  at  this 

in* 
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information ;  for  her  prejudices  bad  operated 
fo  powerfully  upon  her  mind,  that  Hie  had 
implicitly  believed  the. guilt  of  Harry  upon 
the  imperfect  evidence  of  the  maid.  Who 
was  it  then-,  faid  Mr.  Mercon,  could  be  fo 
imprudent?  Indeed>  papa,  anfwered  Tom- 
my, we  were  all  to  blame,  all  but  Harry, 
whoaclvifed  and  begged  us  not  to  go,  and 
particularly  me,  becaufe  he  faid  it  would. 
give  you  fo  much  uneafinefs  when  you 
knew  it,  and  that  it  was  fo  dangerous  a  di- 
veriion.  Mrs.  Merton  looked  confufed  ac 
her  miftake,  but  Mrs.  Compton  obferved 
that  me  fuppofed  Harry  was  afraid  of  the 
danger,  and  therefore  had  wifely  kept  out 
of  the  way.  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  madam,  an- 
fwered one  of  the  little  boys;  Harry  is  no 
coward,  though  we  thought  him  fo  alfirft, 
when  he  let  mafter  Tommy  ftrike  him;  but 
he  fought  matter  Mam  in  the  braved  man- 
ner I  ever  faw,  and  though  mafter  Mafh 
fought  very  well,  yet  Harry  had  the  advan- 
tage;- and  I  faw  him  follow  us  at  a  little 
di  fiance,  and  keep  his  eye  upon  mafter 
A  4  Merton 
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Merton  all  the  time,  till  the  bull  broke 
loofe;  and  then  I  was  fo  frightened  that  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  him.  So,  this  is 
the  little  boy,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  that  you 
were  for  driving  from  the  fociety  of  your 
children  !  But  let  us  hear  more  of  the  (lory, 
for  as  yet  I  know  neither  the  particulars  of 
his  danger  nor  his  efcape.  Upon  this,  one  of 
the  fervants,  who  from  fome  little  diftance 
had  feen  the  whole  affair,  was  called  in  and 
examined,  He  gave  them  an  exadt  account 
of  all ;  of  Tommy's  misfortune ;  of  Har- 
ry's bravery ;  of  the  unexpected  fuccour  of 
the  poor  black ;  and  filled  the  whole  room 
with  admiration  thatfuch  an  aft  ion,  fo  no- 
ble, fo  intrepid,  fo  fortunate,  (hould  have 
been  achieved  by  fuch  a  child. 

Mrs.  Merton  was  now  fiient  with  fliame 
at  reflecting  upon  her  own  unjuft  prek> 
dices,  and  the  eafe  with  which  (lie  had  be- 
come the  enemy  of  a  boy  who  had  faved 
the  life  of  her  darling  fon  j  and  who  ap- 
peared as  much  fuperior  in  character  to  all 
the  young  gentlemen  at  her  houfe,  as  they 

exceeded 
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exceeded  him  in  rank  and  fortune.  The 
young  ladies  now  forgot  their  former  objec- 
tions to  his  perfon  and  manners ;  and  fuch  is 
the  effect  of  genuine  virtue,  all  the  com- 
pany confpired  to*  extol  the  conduct  of 
Harry  to  the  fkies.  But  Mr.  Merton,  who 
had  appeared  more  delighted  than  all  the 
reft  with  the  relation  of  Harry's  intrepidi- 
ty, now  caft  his  eyes  around  the  room,  and 
feemed  to  be  looking  for  his  little  friend* 
But  when  he  could  not  find  him,  he  faid, 
with  iome  concern,  Where  can  be  our  lit- 
tle deliverer  ?  Sure  he  can  have  met  with- no 
accident,  that  he  has  not  returned  with  the 
reft !  No,  faid  one  of  the  fervants ;  as  to  that, 
Harry  Sandford  is  fafe  enough,  for  I  favv 
him  go  towards  his  own  home  in  company 
with  the  black.  Alas !  anfwered  Mr.  Mer- 
ton, furely  he  muft  have  received  fome  un- 
worthy treatment,  that  could  make  him  thus 
abruptly  defert  us  all.  And  now  I  recol- 
lect that  I  heard  one  of  the  young  gentle- 
men mention  a  blow  that  Harry  had  re- 
ceived; furely,  Tommy,  you  conld  nor 
A  5  have 
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have  been  fo  bafety  ungrateful  as  to  (hike 
the  beft  and  nobleft  of  your  friends  !  Torn- 
my,  at  this,  hung  down  his  head  ;  his  face 
was  covered  with, a  burning  blufti,  and  the 
tears  began  filently  to  -trickle  down-  his 
cheeks.  Mrs,  Merton  remarked  the  an- ' 
guifli  and  confufion  of  her  child,  and, 
catching  him  in  her  arms,  was  going  to 
clafp  him  to  her  bofom  with  the  mod  en- 
dearing expreilions;  but  Mr.  Merton,  haf- 
lily  interrupting  her,  faid,  It  is  not  now  a 
tithe  to  give  way  to  fondnefs  for  a  chlld^ 
that,  1  fear,  has  adted  the  bafeft  and  vileft 
part  that  can  difgrace  an  human  being; 
and  who,  if  what  I  fufpect  is  true,  can  be 
only  a  difhonour  to  his  parents.  At  this 
Tommy  could  no  longer  contain  himfelf, 
but  burft  out  into  fnch  a  violent  tranfport 
of  crying,  that  Mrs.  Merron,  who  feemed 
to  feel  the  feverity  of  Mr.  Merton's  con- 
duel:  with  Rill  more  poignancy  than  herfon, 
caught  her  darling  up  in  her  arms,  and  car- 
ried him  abruptly  out  of  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  moft  of  the  ladies,,  who  pitied 

Tommy's 
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Tommy's  abafement,  and  agreed  that  there 
was  no  crime  he  could  have  been  guilty  of 
which  was  not  amply  atoned  for  by  fuch  a 
charming  fenfibility. 

But  Mr.  Merton,  who  now  felt  all  the 
painful  intereft  of  a  tender  father,  and  con- 
fidered  this  as  the  critical  moment  which 
was  to  give  his  fon  the  impreflion  of  worth 
or  bafenefs  for  life,  was  determined  to  exa- 
mine the  affair  to  the  utmoft.  He  there- 
fore took  the  firft  opportunity  of  drawing 
the  little  boy  afide  who  had  mentioned, 
matter  Merton's  ftriking  Harry,  and  quef- 
tioned  him  upnri  the  fubjedt.  But  he,  who 
had  no  particular  intereft  in  difguifing  the 
truth,  related  the  circumftances  nearly  as 
they  had  happened ;  and,  though  he  a  liule 
ibftened  matters  in  Tommy's  favour,  yet, 
without  intending-  k,  he  held  up  fuch  a 
picture  of  his  violence  and  injuftice  as 
wounded  his  father  to  .the  foul.  While  Mr. 
Merton  was  occupied  by  theft  uneafy  feel, 
ings,  he  was  agreeably  furprifed  by  a  vifit 
from  Mr.  Barlow,  who  came  accidentally  to 
A  6  fee 
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fee  him,  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  all  the 
great  events  which  had  fo  recently  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Merton  received  this  worthy 
man  with  the  fmcereft  cordiality  ;  but  there 
was  fuch  a  gloom  diffufed  over  all  his  man- 
hers,  that  Mr.  Barlow  began  to  fufpecl:  that 
all  was  not  right  with  Tommy,  and  there- 
fore purpofely  inquired  after  him,  to  give 
his  father  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking.  This 
Mr.  Merton  did  not  fail  to  do ;  and  taking 
Mr.  Barlow  affectionately  by  the  hand,  he 
faid,  Oh  !  my  dear'fir,  I  begin  to  fear  that 
all  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  in  that  boy,  and 
all  your  kind  endeavours  thrown  away.  He 
has  juft  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  mews 
him  to  be  radically  corrupted,  and  infenfi- 
ble  of  every  principle  but  pride.  He  then 
related  to  Mr.  Barlow  every  incident  of 
Tommy's  behaviour,  making  the  fevereft 
reflections  upon  his  infolence  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  blaming  his  own  fupinenefs,  that 
had  not  earlier  checked  thefe  boifterous  paf- 
fions,  that  now  burft  forth  with  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  fury,  and  threatened  ruin  to  his  hopes, 

Indeed^ 
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Indeed,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  I  am  very 
forry  to  hear  this  account  of  my  little  friend ; 
yet,  I  do  not  fee  it  quite  in  fo  ferious  a 
light  as  yonrfelf:  and,  though  I  cannot  de- 
ny the  dangers  that  may  arife  from  a  cha- 
racter fo  fufceptible  of  falfe  impreilions,  and 
fo  violent  at  the  fame  time,  yet  I  do  not 
think  the  corruption  either  fo  great,,  or  fo 
general,  as  you  feem  to  fufpect.  Do  we 
not  fee,  even  in  the  moft  trifling  habits  of 
body  or  fpeech,  that  a  long  and  continual 
attention  is  required,  if  we  would  wifh  to 
change  them  ;  and  yet  our  perfeverance  is 
in  the  end  generally  fuccefsful  ?  Why  then 
fhould  we  imagine  that  thofe  of  the  mind 
are  lefs  obflinate,  or  fubjecl:  to  different 
laws  ?  Or,  why  mould  we  rafhly  abandon 
ourfelves  to  defpair,  from  the  firlt  experi- 
ments that  do  not  fucceed  according  to  our 
\viflies?  Indeed,  anfwered  Mr.  Merton, 
what  you  fay  is  perfectly  confident  with  the 
general  benevolence  of  your  character,  and 
moft  confolatory  to  the  tendernefsof  a  fa- 
ther. .  Yet,  I  know  too  well  the  general 
weaknefs  of  parents  in  refpecl  to  the  faults 

of 
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of  their  children;  ri«t-  to  be  upon  my  guard 
againft  thedelufiorrs  of  my  own  mind.  And 
when  I  confider  the- abrupt  tranfuion  of  my 
fon  into  every  thing  that  is  moft  inconfift- 
ertt  with  goodnefs  £  how  lightly,  how  in- 
ftantaneouily  he  feems  to  have  forgotten 
every  thing  he  had  learned  with- you,.  I  can- 
not help  forming  the  moft  painful  and  me- 
lancholy prefages  of  the  future.  Alas,  fir, 
anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  what  is  the  general 
malady  of  human  nature  but  this  very  infta- 
bility  which  now  appears  in  your  fon?  Do 
you  imagine  that  half  the  vices  of  men, 
arife  from  real  depravity  of  heart  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  human  nature 
is  infinitely  more  weak  than  wicked;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  all  bad  conduct 
fprings  rather  from  want  of  firmnefs  than 
from  any  fettled  propenfity  toevil.  Indeed, 
replied  Mr.  Merton,  what  you  fay  is  highly 
reafonable;  nor  did  I  ever  exped  that  a  boy 
fo  long  indulged  and  fpoiled  (hould  be  ex- 
empt from  fillings.  But  what  particularly 
hurts  me  is,  to  fee  him  proceed  to  fuch  dif- 

;  .  •     agreeable 
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agreeable  extremities  without  any  adequate 
temptation  ;  extremities  that  \  fear  imply  a 
defect  of  goodnefs  and  generofity,  virtues 
which  I  always  thought  he  had  pofTeiied  in 
a  very  great  degree.  Neither,  anfwered 
Mr*  Barlow,  am  I  at  all  convinced  that 
your  fon  is  deficient  in  either.  But  you  are 
to  confider  the  prevalence  of  example,  and 
the  circle  to  which  you  have  lately  intro- 
duced him.-  If  it  is  fo  difficult  even  for 
perfons  of  a  more  mature  age  and  experi- 
ence to  refill  the  impre&ons  of  thofe  with 
Whom  they  conftantly  aflbciate,  how  can 
you  expert  it  from  your  fon?  To  be  armed 
againft  the,  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  to 
diftinguilh  real  merit  from  the  fplendid 
vices  which  pafs  current  in  what  is  called 
fociety,  is  one  of  the  moft  difficult  of  hu- 
man fciences.  Nor  do  I  know  a  fingle  cha- 
racter, however  excellent,  that  would  not 
candidly  confefs  he  has  often  made  a  wrong 
eleftion,  and  paid  that  homage  to  a  bril- 
liant outfide  which  is  only  due  to  real  merit. 
You  comfort  me  very  much,  faid  Mr, 

Mer- 
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,  Merton;  but  fuch  ungovernable  pafiions  ! 
iuch'  violence  and  impetuofity  ! — Are  in- 
deed very  formidable,  replied  Mr.  Barlow ; 
yet,  when  they  are  properly  directed, -fre- 
quently produce  the  nobleft  effects ;  and 
hiflory,  as  well  as  private  obfervation,  may 
inform  us,  that,  if  they  fometimes  lead 
their  pofTeflbr  aftray,  they  are  equally  ca- 
pable of  bringing  him  back  to  the  right 
path,  provided  they  are  properly  acted 
upon.  You  have,  I  doubt  not,  read  the 
ftory  of  Polemo,  who,  from  a  debauched 
young  man,  became  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  and  a  model  of  virtue,  only  by  at- 
tending a  fmgle  moral  lecture.  Indeed, 
faid  Mr.  Merton,  I  am  alhamed  to  coiifefs 
that  the  various  employments  and  amufe* 
ments  in  which  I  have  pafTed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life,  have  not  afforded  me  as 
much  leifure  for  reading  as  I  could  wim. 
You  will  therefore  oblige  me  very  much  by 
repeating  the  ftory  you  allude  to. 
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The  Story  of  P  o  L  E  M  o . 

POLE  MO,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  was  a  young 
man  of  Athens,  fo  diftinguifhed  by  bis  cx- 
ccfTes,  that  he  was  the  averfion  of  all  the 
difcreeter  part  of  the  city.  He  led  a  life 
of  continual  intemperance  and  ditfipation. 
His  days  were  given  up  to  feafting  and 
amufements,  his  nights  to  riot  and  intoxi- 
cation. He  was  conCUntly  furroundcd  by 
a  fet  of  lopfe  young  men,  who  imitated  and 
encouraged  his  vices ;  and  when  they  had 
totally  drowned  the  little  reafon  they  poffeft, 
in  copious,  draughts  of  wine,  they  were  ac* 
cuftomed  to  fally  out,  and  pradtife  every 
fpeciesof  abfurd  and  licentious  frolic.  One 
morning  they  were  thus  wandering  about, 
afrer  having  fpent  the  night  as  ufual,  when 
they  beheld  a  great  concourfe  of  people  that 
were  liftening  to  the  difcourfes  of  a  cele^ 
brated  philofopher  named  Xenocrates.  The 
greater  part  of  the  young  men,  who  (till  re- 
tained fome  fenfe  of  (hame,  were  fo  (truck 

with 
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with  this  fpe&acle,  that  they  turned  out  of 
the  way  ;  but  Polemo,  who  was  more  daring 
and  abandoned  than  the  reft,  prelTed  for- 
ward into  the  midft  of  the  audience,  HiV 
figure  was  too  remarkable  not  to  attract 
univerfal  notice  ;  for  his  head  was  crowned 
with  flowers,  his  robe  hung  negligently 
about  him,  and  his  whole  body  was  reek- 
ing with  perfumes  ;  befides,  his  look  and 
manners  were  fuch  as  very  little  qualified 
him  for  fuch  a  company.  Many  of  the 
audience  were  fo  difpleafed  at  this  interrup- 
tion, that  they  were  ready  to  treat  the  young 
man  with  great  feverity  ;  but  the  venerable 
philofopher  prevailed  upon  them  not  to 
moleft  the  intruder,  and  calmly  continued 
his  difcourfe,  which  happened  to  be  upon 
the  dignity  and  advantage  of  temperance. 
As  he  proceeded,  he  defcauted  upon  this 
fubjeft  with  fo  much  force  and  eloquence, 
that  the  young  man  became  more  compofed 
and  attentive,  as  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfelf. 
Prefently,  as  the  fage  grew  ftili  more  ani- 
mated in  his  reprefenution  of  the  (hameful 
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flavery  which  attends  the  giving  way  to  our 
paflions,  and  the  fublime  happinefs  of  re- 
ducing them  all  to.  order,  the  countenance 
of  Polemo  began  to  change,  and  the  ex- 
preffion  of  it  to  be  foftened.  He  cad  his 
eyes  in  mournful  filence  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  in  deep  repentance  for  his  own  con- 
temptible conduct.  Still  the  philofopher 
increafed  in  vehemence ;  he  feemed  to  be 
animated  with  the  facred  genius  of  the  arc 
which  he  profeft,  and  to  exercife  an  irre- 
fiftible  power  over  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
He  drew  the  portrait  of  an  ingenuous  and 
modeft  young  man,  that  had  been  bred  up 
to  virtuous  toils  and  manly  hardinefs.  He 
painted  him  triumphant  over  all  his  paf- 
fions,  and  trampling  upon  human  fears  and 
weaknefs.  Should  his  country  be  invaded, 
you  fee  him  fly  to  its  defence,  and  ready 
to  pour  forth  all  his  blood.  Calm  and  com- 
pofed  he  appears  with  a  terrible  beauty  ia 
the  front  of  danger,  the  ornament  and  bul- 
wark of  his  country.  The  thickeft  fqua- 
drons  are  penetrated  by  his  refiftlefs  valour* 

and 
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and  he  points  the  paths  of  vi&ory  to  hid 
admiring  followers.  Should  he  fall  in  bat- 
tle, how  glorious  is  his  lot !  to  be  cut  aff 
in  the  honourable  difcharge  of  his  duty,  to* 
be  wept  by  all  the  brave  and  virtuous,  and 
to  furvive  in  the  eternal  records  of  fame ! 
—•While  Xenocrates  was  thus  difcourfing, 
Polemo  feemed  to  be  tranfported  with  a  fa- 
cred  enthufiafm ;  his  eyes  flafhed  fire,  his 
countenance  glowed  with  martial  indigna- 
tion, and  the  whole  expreffion  of  his  pier- 
fon  was  changed.  Prefemly,  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  had  remarked  the  cffefts  of  his 
difcourfe,  painted,  in  no  lefs  glowing  co- 
lours, the  life  and  manners  of  an  effemi- 
nate young  man.  Unhappy  youth,  faid 
He,  what  words  (hall  I  find  equal  to  thy 
abafement  ?  Thou  art  the  reproach  of  thy 
parents,  the  difgrace  of  thy  country,  the 
icorn  or  pity  of  every  generous  rnind. 
How  is  nature  dimonoured  in  thy  perfon, 
and  all  her  choiceft  gifts  abortive!  That 
ftrength  which  would  have  rendered  thee 
the  glory  of  thy  city,  and  the  terror  of  her 

foes, 
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foes,  is  bafeiy  thrown   away  on  luxury  and 
intemperance ;  thy  youth    and   beauty  are 
walled  in  riot,  and  prematurely  blafted  by 
difeafe.     Inftead  of  the  eye  of  fire,  the  port 
of  intrepidity,  the  ftep  of  modeft  firmnefs, 
a   fqualid   paleneis   fits   upon   thy  face,  a 
bloated  corpulency  enfeebles  thy  limbs,  and 
prefents  a  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
mod  abject  (late.     But  hark  !  the  trumpet 
founds  ;  a  favage  band  of  unrelenting  ene- 
mies   have   furrounded    the  city,  and    are 
prepared  to  fcatter  flames  and  ruin  through 
the  whole  !     The  virtuous  youth  that  have 
been    educated  to  nobler  cares,  arm  with 
generous  emulation,  and  fly  to  its  defence. 
How  lovely  do  they  appear,  dreft  in  re-' 
fplendent  arms,  and  moving  {lowly  on  in  a 
clofe,    impenetrable   phalanx  !     They  are 
animated  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  an  human  bread,  and  lift  it  to  the 
fiiblimeft  achievements.    Their  hoary  (ires, 
their  venerable  magiftrates,  the  beauteous 
forms  of  trembling  virgins,  attend  them  to 
the  war,  with    prayers   and   acclamations. 
Go  forth,  ye  generous  bands,  fecure  to  meet- 

the 
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the  rewards  of  viftory,  or  the  repofe  of  ho- 
nourable death  !    Go   forth,   ye   generous 
bands,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  wretch  I 
liave  defcribed.     His  feeble  arm  refufes  to 
bear  the  ponderous  fhield ;  the  pointed  fpear 
finks  feebly  from  his  grafp;  he  trembles  at 
the  noife  and  tumult  of  the  war,  and  flies 
like  the  hunted  hart  to  lurk  in  (hades  and 
tlarknefs.  Behold  him  roufed  from  his  mid- 
night orgies,  reeking  with  wine  and  odours, 
and  crowned  with  flowers,  the  only  trophies 
of  his  warfare ;  he  hurries  with  trembling 
fteps  acrofs  the  city;  his  voice,  his  gait,  his 
•whole  deportment  proclaim  the  abject  flave 
of  intemperance,  and  ftamp  indelible  in- 
famy upon  his  name.     While  Xenocrates 
was  thus  difcourfing,  Polemo  liftened  with 
fixed  attention  :  the  former  animation  of  his 
countenance  gave  way  to  a  viiible  dejection ; 
prefently  his  lips  trembled  and  his  cheeks 
grew  pale  ;  he  was  loft  in  melancholy  re- 
collection,  and  a  filent  tear  was  obferved  to 
trickle  down.     But  when  the  philofopher 
<lefcribed  a  character  fo  like  his  own,  fhame 
feemed  to  take  entire  pofleflion  of  his  foul, 

and 
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nnd  routing,  as  from  a  long  and  painful 
lethargy,  he  foftly  raifed  his  hands- to  his 
head,  and  tore  away  the  chaplets  of  flow- 
ers, the  monuments  of  his  effeminacy  and 
difgrace:  he  feemed  intent  to  compofe  his 
drefs  into  a  more  decent  form,  and  wrap- 
ped his  robe  about  him,  that  before  hung 
loofely  waving  with  an  air  of  ftudied  effe- 
minacy. But  when  Xenocrates  had  finimed 
his  difcourfe,  Polemo  approached  him  with 
ail  the  humility  of  confcious  guilt,  and 
begged  to  become  his  difciple;  telling  him 
that  he  had  that  day  gained  the  mod  glori- 
ous conqueft  that  had  ever  been  achieved 
by  reafon  and  philofophy,  by  infpiring  with 
the  love  of  virtue  a  mind  that  had  been 
hitherto  plunged  in  folly  and  fenfuality. 
Xenocrates  embraced  the  young  man,  en- 
couraged him  in  fuch  a  laudable  defign, 
and  admitted  him  among  his  difciples. 
Nor  had  he  ever  reafon  to  repent  of  his  fa- 
cility ;  for  Polemo  from  that  hour  abandon- 
ed all  his  former  companions  and  vices,  and 
by  his  uncommon  ardour  for  improvement, 
I  very 
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very  foon  became  as  celebrated  for  virtue 
and  wifdom  as  he  had  before  been  for  every 
contrary  quality.  . 

Thus,  added  Mr.  Barlow,  you  fee  how 
little  reafon  there  is  to  defpair  of  youth, 
even  in  the  moft  difadvantageous  circum- 
fiances.  It  has  been  juftly  ebferved,  that 
few  know  all  they  are  capable  of  •,  the  feeds 
{Qf  different  qualities  frequently  lie  conceal- 
;cd  in  the  character,  and  only  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves ;  and  it 
is  the  great  bufmefs  of  educations  apply 
fuch  motives  to  the  imagination  as  may  fli- 
mulate  it  to  laudable  exertions.  For  thus 
the  fame  activity  of.  mind,  the  fame  in^pe- 
tuolity  of  temper,  which,  by  being  im- 
properly applied,  would  only  form  a  wild, 
ungovernable  character,  may  produce  the 
ftcadieft  virtue,  and  prove  a  blefling  both 
to  the  individual  and  his  country. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  this 
(lory,  faid  Mr.  Merton ;  and  as  my  ion  will 
certainly  find  a  Xenocrates  in  you,  I  wifh 
that  you  may  have  reafon  to  think  him  in 

fome 
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ibme  degree  a  Polemo.     But,  flnce  you  are 
fo  kind  as  to  prefent  me  thefe  agreeable 
hopes,  do  not  leave  the  work  unriniihed, 
but  tell  me  what  you  think  the  bed  method 
of  treating  him  in  his  prefent  critical  fitua- 
tion.     That,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,    muft  de- 
pend, I  think,  upon  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind.     He  has  always  appeared  to  me 
generous  and  humane,  and  to  have  a  fund 
of   natural    goodnefs  amid   all   the    faults 
which  fpring  up  too  luxuriantly  in  his  cha- 
racter.    It  is  impoflible  that  he  mould  not 
be   at   prefent  poflefled   with  the  keeneft 
(hame  for  his  own  behaviour.     It  will  be 
your  firft  part  to  take   advantage  of  thefe 
lentiments,  and,  inftead  of  a  fleeting  and 
traniitory  feniation,  to  change   them   into 
fixed   and  active   principles.     Do  not   at 
prefent  fay  much  to  him  upon  the  fubjecl:. 
Let  us  both  be  attentive  to  the  filent  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  and  regulate  our  beha-v 
viour  accordingly. 

This  converfation    being  finished,    Mr. 
VOL.  in.  B  Mer- 
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Mertqn  introduced  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  com- 
pany in  the  other  room.  Mrs.  Merton, 
who  now  began  to  be  ;a  little  ftaggered  in 
feme  of  the  opinions  ihe  had  been  mod 
fond  of,  received  him  with  uncommon  ci- 
vility, arid  all  the  reft  of  the  company  treat- 
ed him  with  the  greateft  refpect.  But  Tom- 
my, who  had  lately  been  the  oracle  and  the 
admiration  of  all  this  brilliant  circle,  ap- 
peared to  have  loft  all  his  vivacity.  He  in- 
deed advanced  to  meet  Mr.  Barlow  with  a 
look  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude,  and  made 
the  moft  refpe&ful  anfwers  to  all  his  inqui- 
.ries;  but  his  eyes. were  involuntarily  turned 
to  the  ground,  and  filent  melancholy  and 
dejection  were  vifible  in  his  face.  Mr.  Bar- 
low remarked,  with  the  greateft  pleafure, 
thefe  figns  of  humility  and  .contrition,  and 
pointed  them  out  to  Mr.  Merton  the  firft 
time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
him  without  being  overheard;  addihg,  that, 
unlcfs  he  was  much  deceived,  Tommy  woold 
foon  give  ample  proofs  of  the  natural  good- 
nefs  of  his  charader,  and  reconcile  himfclf 
to  all  his  friends.  Mr,  Merton  heard  this 

ob- 
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obfervation  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  and 
now  began  to  entertain  Tome  hopes  of  fee- 
ing it  accomplilhed. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  mod  of  the 
young  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  homes.  Tommy  feemed  to  have 
loft  much  of  the  emhufiafm  which  he  had 
lately  felt  for  his  polite  and  accomplished 
friends ;  he  even  appeared  to  feel  a  fecret 
joy  at  their  departure,  and  anfwered  with  a 
vifible  coldnefs  all  their  profefTions  of  regard 
and  repeated  invitations.  Even  Mrs. 
Compton  herfelf  and  Mifs  Matilda,  who 
were  alfo  departing,  found  him  as  infenfible 
as  the  reft;  though  they  did  not  fpare  the 
moft  extravagant  praifes  and  the  warmeft 
profeffions  of  regard. 

And  now  the  ceremonies  of  taking  leave 
being  over,  and  moft  of  the  vifuprs  de- 
parted, a  fuddcn  folitude  feemed  to  have 
taken  poffeflion  of  the  houfe  which  was 
lately  ihe  feat  of  noife,  and  buftle,  and  fef- 
tivity.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mcrton  and  Mr. 
Barlow  were  left  alone  with  Mifs  Simmons 
B  •  a  and 
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and  Tommy,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the 
{mailer  gentry  who  had  not  yet  returned  to 
their  friends.  As  Mr.  Barjovv  was  not  fond 
of  cards,  Mr.  Merton  propofed,  after  due 
tea-table  was  removed,  that  Mifs  Simmons, 
who  was  famous  for  reading  well,  mould 
entertain  the  company  with  ibme  little  tale 
or  hiftory,  adapted  to,  the  comprehenfion 
even  of  the  youngeft.  Mifs  Simmons  ex- 
cufed  herfelf  with  the  greateft  modefty,  but 
upon  Mrs.  Merton's  joining  in  the  requeft, 
me  inftantly  complied,  and  fetching  down 
a  book,  read  the  following  ftory  of 


SOPHRON  and 


SOPHRON  and  Tigranes  were  the  chil- 
dren of  two  neighbouring  (hepherds  thut 
fed  their  flocks  in  that  part  of  Afia  which 
borders  upon  mount  Lebanon.  They  were 
accuftomed  to  each  other  from  their  earliefl 
infancy,  and  the  continual  habit  of  con- 
verfing  at  length  produced  a  tender  and  in- 
timate friend(hip.  Sophron  was  the  larger 

and 
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and  more  robuft  of  the  two;  his  look  w  as- 
firm,  but  modeft,  his  countenance  placid, 
and  his  eyes  were  fuch  as  infpired  confi- 
dence and  attachment.  He  excelled  moft 
of  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  in  every 
fpecies  of  violent  exercife,  fuch  as  wreftling, 
boxing,  and  whirling  heavy  weights ;  but 
his  triumphs  were  conftantly  mixed  with  fo 
much  humanity  and  courrefy,  that  even 
thofe  who  found  themfelves  vanquifhed 
could  feel  no  envy  towards  their  conqueror.. 
On  the  contrary,  Tigranes  was  of  a  cha- 
racter totally  different.  His  body  was  lets 
ftrong  than  that  of  Sophron,  but  excellent- 
ly proportioned,  and  adapted  to  every  fpe- 
cies of  fatigue.  His  countenance  was  full 
of  fire,  but  difpleafed  by  an  exeefs  of  con- 
fidence ;  and  his  eyes  fparkled  with  fenfe 
and  meaning,  but  bore  too  great  an  ex- 
preffion  of  uncontrolled  fiercenefs.  Nor 
were  thefe  two  youths  lefs  different  in  the 
application  of  their  faculties  than  in  the  na- 
ture of  them ;  for  Tigranes  feemed  to  be 
poffeffed  by  a  reftlefs  fpirit  of  commanding 
B  3  all 
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all  his  equals,  while  Sophron,  contented 
with  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  defired 
nothing  more  than  to  avoid  oppreflion. 

Still  as  they  atfifted  their  parents  in  lead- 
ing every  morning  their  flocks  to  pafture, 
they  entertained  each  other  with  rural  fports, 
or,  laid  under  the  (hade  of  arching  rocks, 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  converfed 
with  all  the  eafe  of  childilh  friendfhip. 
Their  obfervations  were  not  many ;  they 
were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  objedls  of  na- 
ture which  furrounded  them,  or  from  the 
fimple  modes  of  life  to  which  they  had 
teen  witnefs ;  but  even  here  the  diverfny 
of  their  characters  was  fufHciently  exprefT- 
ed.  See,  faid  Tigranes  one  day,  as  he  caft 
his  eyes  upwards  to  the  cliffs  of  a  neigh- 
bouring rock,  that  eagle  which  rifes  into 
the  immenfe  regions  of  air,  till  he  abfb- 
lutely  foars  beyond  the  reach  of  fight; 
were  I  a  bird,  I  mould  choofe  to  refemble 
him,  that  I  might  traverfe  the  clouds  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  and  dart  like 
lightning  upon  my  prey.  That  eagle,  an- 

fweied 
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Uverecl  Sophron,  is  the  emblem  of  violence 
and  Snjuftice;  he  is  the  enemy  of  every 
bi ixl  and  even  of  every  beaft  that  is  weaker 
than  himfelf:  were  I  to  choofe,  I  fhould 
prefer  the  life  of  yonder  fwan,'  that  moves 
fo  fmoorhly  and  inoffenfively "  along  the 
river ;  he  is  ftrong  enough  to  defend  him- 
felf "from  injury,  without  oppreffing  others'; 
and,  therefore,  he' is- neither  feared  nor  in- 
fuhed  by  other  animals.  'While' he  was  yet 
fpeaking,  the  eagle,  who  had  been  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  darted  fuddenly  down  at 
feme  diflance,  and  feizing  a  lamb,  was 
bearing  it  away  in  his  cruel  talons;  when; 
almofl  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  fhepherd, 
who  had  been  watching  all  his  motions  from 
a  neighbouring  hill,  let  fly  an  arrow  from 
his  bow,  with  fo  unerring  an  aim,  that  it 
pierced  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  brought 
him  headlong  to  the  ground,  writhing  ia 
the  agonies  of  death.  This,  faid  Sophron, 
I  have  often  heard  is  the  fate  of  ambitious 
people;  while  they  are  endeavouring  to 
mount  beyond  their  fellows,  they  are  ftop- 
B  4  ped 
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ped  by  fome  unforefeen  misfortune.  For 
my  part,  faid .  Tjgran.es, .  1  had  rather  perifh 
in  the  mid/die  of  ,the.flcy,  than  enjoy  an  age 
of  life,  bafely  chained  down  and  grovel- 
ling  upon  the  fur&ce  of  .jthe  earth.  What 
we  either  may  enjoy,  anfwered  Sophron,  is 
in  the  hand  of  Heaven;  but;  may  I  rather 
Creep  during  life,  than  mount  to  commit 
injuftice  and  opprefs  the  innocent !. 

In  th'is  manner  pafled  the  early  years  of 
the  two  friends.  As  they  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, the  difference  of  their  tempers  became 
more  vifible,  and  gradually  alienated  them 
from  each  other.  Tigranes  began  to  de- 
fpife  the  uniform  labours  of  a  fhepherd, 
and  the  humble  occupations  of  the  country. 
His  fheep  were  neglected,  and  frequently 
wandered  over  the  plains,  without  a  leader 
to  guard  them  in  the  day,  or  bring  them 
back  at  night.  The  young  man  was  in  the 
mean  time  employed  in  climbing  rocks,  or 
traverfing  the  foreft,  to  feek  for  eagles  nefls, 
or  pierce  with  his  arrows  the  different  wild 
animals  which  inhabit  the  woods.  If  he 

heard 
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heard  the  horn  of  the  hunter,  or  the  cry  of 
hounds,  it  was  impoffible  to  reftrain  his 
eagernefs.  He  regarded  neither  the  furn- 
mer's  fun  nor  the  winter's  froft  while  he  was 
purfuing  his  game.  The  thicked  woods, 
the  deeped  mountains,  the  deeped  rivers, 
were  unable  to  flop  him  in  his  career.  He 
triumphed  over  every  danger  and  difficulty 
with  fuch  an  invincible  courage  as  made 
him  at  once  an  object  of  terror  and  admi- 
ration to  all  the  youth  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  friend  Sophron  alone  beheld 
his  exploits  neither  with  terror  nor  admira- 
tion. Of  all  his  comrades  Sophron  was 
the  only  one  whom  Tigranes  dill  continued 
to  refpect ;  for  he  knew  that,  with  a  genile- 
nefs  of  temper  which  fcarcely  any  thing 
could  exafperate,  he  pofTefTed  the  firmed 
courage,  and  a  degree  of  bodily  drength 
which  rendered  thru  courage  invin  ible. 
He  affected,  indeed,  to  defpife  the  virtu- 
ous moderation  of  his  friend,  and  ridiculed 
it  with  fun.*"*  of  his  loofer  comrades  as  an 
abject  pv  H?  amity;  but  he  felt  hirnfelf 
B  5  hum-  • 
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humbled  whenever  he  was  in  his  company 
as  before  a  fuperior  being,  and  therefore 
gradually  eftranged  himfelf  from  his  fociety. 
Sophron,  on  the  contrary,  entertained  the 
fmcereft  regard  for  his  friend,  but  he  knew 
his  defeds,  and  trembled  for  the  confe- 
quences  which  the  violence  and  ambition 
of  his  character  might  one  day  produce. 
Whenever  Tigranes  abandoned  his  flocks, 
or  left  his  ruftic  tafks  undone,  Sophron  had 
the  goodnefs  to  fupply  whatever  he  had 
omitted.  Such  was  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
ftitution,  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  every 
labour ;  nor  did  he  ever  exert  his  force  more 
willingly  than  in  performing  thefe  volun- 
tary duties  to  his  abfent  friend.  Whenever 
he  met  with  Tigranes,  he  decoded  him  in 
the  gentleft  manner,  and  endeavoured  to 
win  him  back  to  his  former  habits  and  man- 
ners. He  reprefented  to  him  the  injury  he 
did  his  parents,  and  the  difquietude  he  oc- 
calioned  in  their  minds,  by  thus  abandon- 
ing the  duties  of  his  profeflion.  He  fome- 
times,  but  with  the  great  eft  mildneis,  hint- 

•ed 
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ed  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  Tigranes 
treated  him ;  and  reminded  his  friend  of  the 
pleafing  inrercourfe  of  their  childhood.  Bat 
all  his-  remonftrances  were  vain  ;  Tigranes 
heard  him  at  firft  with1  coolnefs,  then  with 
impatience  or  contempt;,  and,  at  laft,  a- 
voided  him  altogether. 

Sophron  had  a  lamb  which  he  had  for- 
merly faved  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  a 
wolf,,  who  had  already  bitten  him  in  feveral 
places,  and  deftroyed  his  dam.  The  ten* 
dernefs  with  which' this  benevolent  young 
man  had  nurfed  and  fed  him -during  his  in- 
fancy had  fo  attached  him  to  his  matter, 
that  he  fecrned  to  prefer  his  fociety  to  that 
of  his  own  fpecies.  Wherever  Soph  roll 
went,  the  faithful  lamb  accompanied  him 
like  his  dogs,  lay  down  befide  him  when 
herepofed,  and  followed  clofe  behind  when 
he  drove  the  reft  of  the  flock  to  pafture. 
Sophron  was  equally  attached  to  his  dumb 
companion  ;  he  often  diverted  himfelf  with 
his  innocent  gambols,  fed  him  with  the 
choked  herbs  out  of  his  hands-,  and  when 
B  6  he 
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fee  flept  at  flight,  the  lamb  was  fare  to  repofe 
befide  him.- 

It  happened  about  this  time,  that  Ti- 
granes,  as  he-  was  one  day  exploring  the 
woods,  difcovered  the  den  of  a  (he- wolf, 
in  which  (he  had  left  her  young  ones  while 
j  {he  went  out  to  fearch  for  prey.  By  a  ca- 
price that  vv4s  natural  to  his  temper,  he 
chofe  out  the  largeft  of  the  whelps,  carried 
it  home  to  his  houfe,  and  brought  it  up  as 
if  it  had  been  an  ufeful  or  harmlefs  animal. 
While  it  was  yet  but  young,  it  was  incapa- 
ble of  doing  mifchief;  bur,  as  it  increafed 
in  age  and  ftrength,  it  began  to  (how  figns 
of  a  bloody  and  untamea-ble  difpofition,  and 
jnade  all  the  neighbouring  (hepherds  trem- 
ble for  the  fafety  of  their  flocks.  But,  as 
the  courage  and  fiercenefs  of  Tigranes  had 
-;aow  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  his  af- 
fociates,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  made 
him  impatient  of  all  oppofition,  they  did  not 
fpeak  to  him  upon  the  fubjeft;  and  as  to 
his  own  parents,  he  had  long  learned  to  treat 
them  with  indifference  or  contempt.  So- 
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phron  alone,  who  was  not  to  be  awed  by 
fear,  obferving  the  juft  apprehenfions  of  the 
neighbourhood,  undertook  the  ta/k  of  ex- 
poftulating  with  his  friend,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  part  with  a  beaft  fo 
juftly  odious,  and  which  might  in  the  end 
prove  fatal  whenever  his  natural  rage  Ihould 
break  out  into  open  acts  of  flaughter.  Ti- 
granes  heard  him  with  a  fneer  of  derifion, 
and  only  anfwered,  that,  if  a  parcel  of  mi- 
ferable  ruftics  diverted  themfelves  with  keep- 
ing fheep,  he,  who  had  a  more  elevated 
foul,  might  furely  entertain  a  nobler  animal, 
for  his  diveriion.  But,  fhould  that  nobler 
animal  prove  a  public  mifchief,  coolly  re- 
plied Sophron,  you  mud  expect  that  he 
will  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  Woe  be  to 
the  man,  anfwered  Tigranes,  brandifhing 
his  javelin  and  fternly  frowning,  that  (hall 
dare  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  belongs 
to  me  !  Saying  this,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  Sophron,  and  left  him  with  difdain. 

It  was  not  long  before  the   very  event 
took  place  which  had  been  fo  long  forefeen. 

The 
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Tiie  wolf  of  Tigranes,  eitlier  impelled  by 
the  accidental  tafte  of  blood,  or  by  the  na* 
tunal  fiercenefs  of  his  own  temper,  fell  one 
day  upon  the  (heep  with  fuch  an  unexpect- 
ed degree  of  fury,  that  he  flaughtered  thirty 
of  them  before  it  was  pofiible  to  prevent 
him.  Sophron  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
within  view  ;  he  ran  with  amazing  fwiftnef* 
to  the  place,,  and  found  the  favage  bathed 
in  blood,  tearing  the  carcafe  of  a  lamb 
which  he  had  juft  flain.  At  the  approach 
of  the  daring  youth  the.  wolf  began  to  utter 
a-difmal  cry,  and  quitting  his  prey,  feemed 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  flanghter  of  ano- 
ther kind.  Sophron  .was  entirely  unarmed, 
and  the  fize  and 'fury  of  the  bead  whichv 
rulhed  forward  to  attack  him  might  well 
haveexcufed  him  had  he  declined  the  com- 
bat. But  he,  confulting  only  his  native 
courage,  wrapped  his  fhepherd's  cloak 
around  his  left  arm  to  refift  the  firft  onfetof 
his  enemy,  and,  with  a  determined  look, 
and  nimble  pace,  advanced  towards  his 
hreatening  adverfary.  In  an  inftaat  the 

wolf 
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wolf  fprang  upon  him,  with  an  horrid 
yell;  but  Sophron  nimbly  eluded  his  at- 
tack, and,  fuddenly  throwing  his  vigorous 
arms  about  the  body  of  his  adverfary,  com- 
pelled him  to  druggie  for  his  own  fafety.  It 
was  then  that  he  uttered  cries  more  dread- 
ful than  before;  and,  as  he  writhed  about 
in  all  the  agitations  of  pain  and  madnefs, 
he  gnafhed  his  terrible  teeth  with  impotent 
attempts  to  bite;  while  the  blood  and  foam 
which  ilfued  from  his  jaws  renctred  his 
figure  (till  more  horrible  than  before.  But 
Sophron,  with  undaunted  courage,  (till 
maintained  his  hold,  and,  grafping  him 
with  irrefiftible  ftrength,  prevented  him 
from  ufing  either  his  teeth  or  claws  in  his 
own  defence.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
flruggles  and  violence  of  the  wolf  grew 
perceptibly  weaker  from  fatigue,  and  he 
feemed  to  wifh  to  decline  a  farther  combat 
with  fo  formidable  a  foe,  could  he  have 
found  means  to  efcape,  Sophron  then  coir 
leered  all  his  ftrength,  and,  feizing  his 
fainting  adverfary  by  the  neck  and  throat, 

grafped 
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grafped  him  ftill  tighter  in  his  terrible  hands, 
till  the  beaft,  incapable  either  of  difengag- 
ing  himfelf  or  breathing,  yielded  up  the 
conteft  and  his  life  together.  It  was  almott 
in  this  moment  that  Tigranes  paffed  that 
way,  and  unexpectedly  was  witnefe  to  the 
triumphs  of  Sophron,  and  the  miferable 
end  of  his  favourite.  Inflamed  with  pride 
and  indignation,  he  uttered  dreadful  im- 
precatipns  againft  his  friend,  who,  in  vain, 
attempted  to  explain  the  tranfaftion;  and, 
rufhing  upon  him  with  all  the  madnefs  of 
inveterate  hate,  aimed  a  javelin  at  his  bo- 
fom.  Sophron  was  calm  as  he  was  brave  ; 
he  faw  the  neceffity  of  defending  his  own 
life  againft  the  attacks  of  a  perfidious  friend  ; 
and,  with  a  nimble  fpring,  at  once  eluded 
the  weapon  and  clofed  with  his  antagonift. 
The  o&mbat  was  then  more  equal,  for  each 
was  reduced  to  depend  upon  his  own 
ftrength  and  activity.  They  ftruggled  for 
fome  time  with  all  the  efforts  which  difap- 
pointed  rage  could  infpire  on  the  one  tide, 

and  a  virtuous  indignation  on  the  other.  At 

& 
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length  the  fortune,  or  rather  the  force  and 
coolnefs  of  Sophron,  prevailed  over  the  blind 
impetuous  fury  of  Tigranes  :  he  at  once  ex- 
erted his  whole  remaining  ftrength  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  he  hurled  his  adverfary  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  bleeding,  vanquiihed, 
and  unable  to  rife.  Thou  fcarcely,  faid 
Sophron,  deferveft  thy  life  from  my  hands,' 
who  couldft  fo  wantonly  and  unjuftly  attempt 
to  deprive  me  of  mine  ;  however,  I  will  ra- 
ther remember  thy  early  merits  than  thy  re- 
cent injuries.  No,  replied  the  raging  Ti- 
granes, load  me  not  with  thy  odious  bene- 
fits, but  rather  rid  me  of  a  life  which  I  ab- 
hor, fince  thou  haft  robbed  me  of  my  ho- 
nour. I  will  never  hurt  thee,  replied  So- 
phron, but  in  my  own  juft  defence  j  live  to 
make  a  better  ufe  of  life,  and  to  have  jufter 
ideas  of  honour.  Saying  this,  he  aflifted 
Tigranes  to  rife,  but  rinding  his  temper  full 
of  implacable  refentment,  he  turned  another 
way,  and  left  him  to  go  home  alone. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event,  that  3 
company  of  foldiers   marched  acrofs  the 
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plains  where  Sopllron  was  feeding  his.flocks, 
and  halted  to  refrelh  themfelves  under  the 
£hade  of  fome  fpreading  trees.  The  officer 
who  commanded  them  was  ftruck  with  the 
comely  figure  and  expreiiive  countenance 
of  Sophron*  /  He  called  the  young  man  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  enflame  him  with 
a  military  ardour,  by  fetting  before  him  the 
glory  which  might  be  acquired  by  arms,  and' 
ridiculing  the  obfcurity  of  a  country  life., 
When  he  thought  he  had  fufficiently  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  he  propofed  to  him? 
that  he  fhould  enrol  himfeif  in  his  com- 
pany, and  promifed  him  every  encourage- 
mem  which  he  thought  moft  likely  to  en- 
gage the  paflions  of  a  young  man.  Sophroa- 
thanked  him  with  humility  for  his  offers,, 
but  told  him,  that  he  had  an  aged  father,, 
who  was  now  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining himfeif ;  and  therefore  that  he  could 
accept  of  no  offers,  however  advantageous- 
they  might  appear,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  difcharge  of  this  duty.  The  offi- 
cer replied,  and  ridiculed  the  fcruples.  o.£ 

the 
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the  young  man;  bur,,  finding  him  inflexi- 
ble-in  his  refolution,  he  at  laft  turned  from 
him  with  an  air  of  contempt,  and  called  his 
men  to  follow  him,  muttering  as  he  went 
reflections  upon  the  ftupidity  and  coward- 
ice of  Sophron.  The  party  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  before,  by  ill  fortune,  they 
came  to  the  place  where  his  favourite  lamb 
was  feeding  ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  learned 
to  dread  the  cruelty  of  the  human  fpecies, 
he  advanced  towards  them  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  unfufpicious  innocence.  This 
is  a  lucky  accident,  cried  one  of  the  fol- 
diers,  with  a  brutal  fatisfadion ;  fortune 
was  not  willing  that  we  mould  go  without  a 
fupper,  and  has  therefore  fent  us  a  prefent. 
A  happy  exchange,  anfwered  a  fecond  ;  a 
fat  (beep  inftead  of  a  lubberly  fhepherd  ; 
and  the  coward  will  no  doubt  think  himfelf 
happy  to  fleep  in  a  whole  fkin  at  fo  fmaU  an 
expenfe.  Saying  this,  he  took  the  lamb, 
and  bore  it  away  in  triumph;  uttering  a 
thoufand  threats  and  execrations  againft  the 
matter,  if  he  mould  dare  to  reclaim  if. 

Sophron 
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Sophron  was  not  6>  far  removed  as  to  ef- 
cape  the  fight  of  the  indignity  which;  was 
offered  him.  He  followed  the  troop  witfc 
fo  much  fwiftnefs,  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  overtook  the  foldler  who  was  bear- 
ing away  his  friend,  and,  from  his  load, 
marched  rather  behind  the  reft..  When  So* 
phron  approached  him,,  he  accofted  him  in 
the  gentleit  manner,  and  befought  him,  in 
words  that  might  have  touched  any  one  but 
a  favage,  to  reftore  his  favourite.  He  even 
offered,  when  he  found  nothing  elfe  would 
avail,  to  purchafe  back  his  own  property 
with  fomething  of  greater  value.  But  the 
barbarous  foldier,  inured  to  fcenes  of  mi- 
fery,  and  little  accuftomed  to  yield  to  hu- 
man entreaties,  only  laughed  at  his  com- 
plaints, and  loaded  him  with  additional  in^~ 
iblts.  At  lengdi,  he  began  to  be  tired  with 
his  importunities,  and,  drawing  his  fword, 
and  waving  it  before  the  eyes  of  Sophron,. 
threatened  that,  if  he  did  not  depart  im- 
mediately, he  would  ufe  him  as  he  intend- 
ed to  do  the  lamb.  I  And  do  you  think, 
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anfwered  Sophron,  that,  while  I  have  an 
arm  to  lift,  or  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins, 
I  will  fuffer  yon,  or  any  man,  to  rob  me  of 
what  I  value  more  than  life?  The  foldier, 
exafperated  at  fuch  an  iniblent  reply,  as  he 
termed  it,  aimed  a  blow  at  Sophron  with 
his  fword,  which  he  turned  afide  with  a 
flick  he  held  in  his  hand,  fo  that  it  glanced 
inoffenfively  down;  and  before  he  could  re- 
cover the  ufe  of  his  weapon,  Sophron,  who 
was  Infinitely  ftronger,  clofed  in  with  him, 
\vrefted  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  hurled  him 
roughly  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  com- 
rades of  the  vanquifhed  foldier  came  in  an 
inftant  to  his  affiftance,  and,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  drew 
their  fwords,  and  began  to  affail  the  un- 
daunted young  man.  But  he,  brandifhing 
the  weapon  which  he  had  juft  feized,  ap^ 
peared  ready  to  defend  himfeif  with  fo 
much  ftrength  and  courage,  that  they  did 
not  choofe  to  come  too  near.  While  they 
were  thus  engaged,  the  officer,  who  had 
turned  back  at  vhe  fir  ft  noife  of  the  affray, 

ap- 
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proacbed,  and,  ordering  his  men  to  deiift, 
inquired  into  the  occafion  of  the  conteft, 

'  Sophron  then  recounted,  with  fo  much  mo- 
defty  and  refpect,  the  indignities  and  infults 
he  had  received,  and  the  unprovoked  attack 
,of,the  foldier,  which  had  obliged  him  to 
defend  his  own  life,  that  the  officer,  who 
had  a  real  refped  for  courage,  was  charmed 
•with  the  behaviour  of  the  young  man.  He 
therefore  reproved  his  men  for  their  difor- 
derly  manners,  praifed  the  intrepidity  of 
Sophron,  and  ordered  his  lamb  to  be  re- 
ftored  to  him,  with  which  he  joyfully  de- 

-  parted., 

Sophron  was  fcarcely  out  of  fight,  when 
Tigrares,  who  was  then  by  accident  return- 
ing from  the  chafe,  met  the  fame  party,  up- 
on their  march.  Their  military  attireand  glit- 
tering arms  inflantly  ftmck  his  mind  with 
admiration.  He  (lopped  to  gaze  upon 
them  as  they  palled ;  and  the  officer,  who 
remarked  the  martial  air  and  well-propor- 
tioned limbs  of  Tigranes,  entered  into  con- 
verfation  with  him,  and  made  him  the  fame 

pro- 
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propoials  which  he  had  before  done  to  So- 
phron.  Such  incentives  were  irrefiftible  to 
a  vain  and  ambitious  mind :  the  young  man 
in  an  inftant  forgot  his  friends,  his  country, 
and  his  parents,  and  marched  away  with  all 
the  pleafure  that  ftrong  preemption  and  af- 
piring  hopes  could  ratfe.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fignalizing 
his  intrepidity.  Afia  was  at  that  time  over- 
run by  numerous  bands  of  favage  wartiors 
under  different  and  independent  chiefs. 
That  country,  which  has  in  every  age  been 
celebrated  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  feems  to  be 
defined  to  groan  under  all  the  horrors  of 
eternal  fervitude.  Whether  ihefe  effects 
are  merely  produced  by  fortune,  or  whe- 
ther the  natural  advantages  it  enjoys  have  a 
neceffary  tendency  to  ibften  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  to  iloth  and  effeminacy,  it 
is  certain  that  the  people  of  Afia  have  in 
general  been  the  unrefifting  prey  of  every 
invader.  At  this  time  leveral  fierce  and 
barbarous' nations  had  broken  i'n  upon  its 
territory ;  and,  after  covering  its  fertile 
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plains  with  carnage  and  defolation,  \verc 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  fupe- 
riority. 

Under  the  mod  enterprifing  of  thefe  ri- 
val chiefs  was  Tigranes  now  enrolled,  and 
in  the  very  firft  engagement  at  which  he 
was  prefent,  he  gavefuch  uncommon  proofs 
of  valour,  that  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
general  with  marks  of  particular  regard,  and 
became  the  admiration  of  all  his  comrades. 
Under  the  banners  of  this  adventurous  war- 
rior did  Tigranes  toil  with  various  fortunes, 
during  the  fpace  of  many  years :  fometimes 
victorious  in  the  fight,  fometimes  baffled  ; 
at  one  time  crowned  with  c.onqueft  and  glo- 
ry, at  another  befet  with  dangers,  covered 
with  wounds,  and  hunted  like  a  wild  bead 
through  rocks  and  forefts.  Yet  ft  ill  the 
native  courage  of  his  temper  fuflained  his 
fpirits,  and  kept  him  firm  in  the  profeflion 
which  he  had  chofen.  At  length,  in  a  de- 
cifive  battle,  in  which  the  chieftain  under 
whom  Tigranes  had  enlifted  contended  with 
the  mod  powerful  of  his  rivals,  he  had  the 
honour  of  retrieving  the  victory,  when  his 

own 
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own  party  feemed  totally  routed ;  and,  after 
having  penetrated  the  thickeft  fquadrons  of 
the  enemy,  to  kill  their  general  with  his 
own  hand.  From  this  moment  he  feemed 
to  be  in  poffeiTion  of  all  that  his  ambition 
could  defire.  He  was  appointed  general 
of  all  the  troops,  under  the  chief  himfelf, 
whofe  repeated  victories  had  rendered  him 
equal  in  power  to  the  mod  celebrated  mo- 
narchs.  Nor  did  his  fortune  ftop  everr 
here;  for  after  a  number  of  fncceflive  bat- 
tles, in  which  his  party  were  generally  vic- 
torious by  his  experience  and  intrepidity, 
he  was,  upon  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
chief,  unanimously  chofen  by  the  whole 
nation  to  fucceed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophron,  free  from  en- 
vy, avarice,  or  ambition,  purfued  the  natu- 
ral impulfe  of  his  character,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  a  life  of  virtuous  obfcurity. 
He  palTed  his  time  in  rural  labours,  in  watch- 
ing his  flocks,  and  in  attending  with  all  the 
duty  of  an  affectionate  child  upon  his  aged 
parents.  Every  morning  he  rofe  with  the 

VOL,  in,  c  fun, 
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fun,  and  fpreading  his  innocent  arms  to 
Heaven,  thanked  that  Being  which  has 
created  all  nature,  for  the  continuance  of  life 
and  health,  and  all  the  bleffings  he  enjoyed. 
His  piety  and  virtue  were  rewarded  with 
every  thing  which  a  temperate  and  rational 
mind  can  afk.  All  his  rural  labours  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  ampleft  manner;  his  flocks 
were  the  faired,  the  moft  healthy  and  nu- 
merous of  the  dillrict;  be  was  loved  and 
efteemed  by  the  youth  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  equally  refpected  by  the  aged, 
xvho  pointed  him  out  as  the-  example  of 
every  virtue  to  their  families.  But  what  was 
more  dear  than  all  the  reft  to  fuch  a  mind 
as  Sophron's,  was  to  fee  himfelf  the  joy,  the 
comfort,  and  fupport  of  his  parents,  who 
frequently  embraced  him  with  tears,  and 
fupplicated  the  Deity  to  reward  fuch  duty 
and  affection  with  all  his  choiceft  bleffings. 
Nor  was  his  humanity  confined  to  his 
own  fpecies;  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft  were  fafe  from  the  purfuit  of  Sophron, 
and  all  that  lived  under  his  protection  were- 

fure 
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fure  to  meet  with  diftinguifhed  tendernefs. 
It  is  enough,  faicl  Sophron,  that  the  inno- 
cent fheep  fupplies  me  with  his  fleece,  to 
form  my  winter  garments,  and  defend  me 
from  the  cold ;  I  will  not  bereave  him  of  his 
little  life,  nor  (lop  his  harmlefs  gambols  on 
the  green,  to  gratify  a  guilty  fenfuality.  It 
is  furely  enough  that. the  (lately  heifer  af- 
fords me  copious  .ftreams  of  pure  and 
\\holefome  food  ;  I  will  not  arm  my  hind 
againil  her  innocent  exiftence;  I  will  not 
pollute  myfelf  with -her  blood,  nor  tear  her 
warm  and  panting  fkfh  with  a  cruelty  that 
we  abhor  even  in  favage  beads.  More  whole- 
fome,  more  adapted  to  human  life  are  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  which  liberal  nature  pro- 
duces for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  or  which  the 
earth  aiibrds  to  recompenfe  his  labours. 

Here  the  intereft  and  concern  which  had 
been  long  vifible  in  Tommy's  face  could 
no  longer  be  reprefled,  and  tears  began  to 
trickle  down  his  cheeks.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, my  darling,  faid  his  mother,  what  is 
there  in  the  account  of  this  young  man  that 
c  2  fo 
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fo  deeply  interefts  and  affech  you? — Alas.! 
faid  Tommy,  mamma,  it  reminds  me  of  poor 
Harry  Sandford  ;  juit  fuch  another  good 
young  man  will  he  be,  when  he  is  as  old  as 
Sophron  ;  and  I,  and  I,  added  he,  fobbing, 
am  juft  fuch  another  worthlefs,  ungrateful 
wretch  as  Tigranes.  But  Tigranes,  faid 
Mrs.  Merton,  you  fee,  became  a  great  and 
powerful  man,  while  Sophron  remained  only 
a  poor  and  ignorant  fhepherd.  What  does 
that  fignify>  -mamma  ?  faid  Tommy.  For 
my  pait,  I  begin  to  find  that  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  greateft  people  that  are  the  beft  or 
happieft;  and  as  to  ignorance,  I  cannot 
think  that  Sophron,  who  underttood  his 
duty  fo  well  to  his  parents,  and  to  God,  and 
to  all  the  world,  could  be  called  ignorant, 
and  very  likely  he  could  read  and  write  bet- 
ter than  Tigranes,  in  fpite  of  all  his  pomp 
and  grandeur;  for  I  am  fure  there  is  not  one 
of  the  young  gentlemen  that  went  home  to- 
day, that  reads  as  well  as  Harry  Sandford, 
or  has  half  his  underftanding.  Mr.  Merton 
could  hardly  help  fmiling  at  Tommy's  con- 
jecture 
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jecture  about  Sophron's  reading;  but'hefelc 
the  greatefi  pleafure  at  feeing  fuch  a  change 
in  his  femiments,  and  looking  at  him  with 
more  cordiality  than  he  had  done  before, 
he  told  him  that  he  was  very  happy  to  find 
him  fo  fenfible  of  his  faults,  and  hoped  he 
would  be  equally  ready  to  amend  them. 
Mifs  Simmons  then  continued  her  narra- 
tive : 

If  Sophron  ever  permitted  himfelf  to 
(lied  the  blood  of  living  creatures,  it  was 
of  thofe  ferocious  animals  that  wage  conti- 
nual war  with  every  other  fpecies.  Amid 
the  mountains  which  he  inhabited,  there 
were  rugged  cliffs  and  inacceflible  caverns, 
which  afforded  retreat  to  wolves,  and  bears, 
and  tigers.  Sometimes,  amid  the  ftorms 
and  fnows  of  winter,  they  felt  themfelves 
pinched  by  hunger,  and  fell  with  almoft 
irreiiftible  fury  upon  the  neareft  flocks  and 
herds.  Not  only  fheep  and  oxen  were 
flaughtered  in  thefe  dreadful  and  unexpect- 
ed attacks,  but  even  the  (hepherds  them- 
felves were  frequently  the  Victims  of  their 
rage.  'If  there  was  time  to  aflemble  for 
c  3  their 
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their  defence,  the  boldeft  of  the  youth 
would  frequently  feize  their  arms,  and  give 
battle  to  the  invaders.  In  this  warfare, 
which  was  equally  juil  and  honourable,  So- 
phcon  was  always  foremoft ;  his  unequal- 
led ftrength  and  courage  made  all  the  youth 
adopt  him  as  their  leader,  and  march  with 
confidence  under  his  command.  And  fo 
fuccefsful  were  his  expeditions,  that  he  al- 
ways returned  loaded  with  the  fkins  of  van- 
quimed  enemies,  andr  by  his^ vigilance aixfc 
intrepidity,  at  length  either  killed  or  drove 
$way  rnoft  of.  the  beafts  from  wlwm  "any 
danger  was  to  be  feared. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Sophron  had 
been  following  the  chafe  of  a  wolf  which 
had  made  forne  depredations  upon  the 
flocks,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his  purfuit, 
was  feparated  from  all  his  companions.  He 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  roughed 
parts,  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
too  indifferent  to  danger,- to  be  difturbed  at 
this  circtimftance;  he  therefore  followed, 
his  flying  foe  with  fo  much  impetuofity, 
that  he  completely  loll  every  track  and  nui  k. 

with 
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with  which  he  was  acquainted.  As  it  is 
difficult,  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  diftricr., 
to  find  the  path  again  when  once  it  is  loft, 
Sophron  only  wandered  the  farther  from 
his  home  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn. He  found  himfeif  bewildered  and 
entangled  in  a  dreary  wildernefs,  where  he 
was  every  infiant  (lopped  by  torrents  that 
tumbled  from  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  or 
in  danger  of  flipping  down  precipices  of  an 
immenfe  height.  He  was  alone,  in  the 
rnidft  of  a  gloomy  foreft,  where  human  in- 
duftry  had  never  penetrated,  nor  the  wood- 
man's axe  been  heard,  iince  the  moment 
of  its  creation  :  to  add  to  his  diftrefs,  the 
fetting  fun  difappeared  in  the  weft,  and  the 
(hades  of  night  gathered  gradually  round, 
accompanied  with  the  roar  of  favage  beafts. 
Sophron  found  himfeif  befet  with  terrors, 
but  his  foul  was  incapable  of  fear;  he  poized 
his  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  forced  his  way 
through  every  oppoiuion,  till  at  length, 
with  infinite  difficulty,  he  difengaged  him- 
£clf  from  the  foreil,  jnft  as  the  lait  glimmer 
c  4  of 
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of  light  was  yet  vifible  in  the  flues.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  he  had  thus  efcaped ; 
he  caft  his  eyes  around,  but  could  difcern 
nothing  but  an  immenfe  tract  of  country, 
rough  with  rocks  and  overhung  with  fo- 
refts,  but  deftitute  of  every  mark  of  cul- 
tivation or  inhabitants.  He  however  pur- 
fued  his  way  along  the  ficle  of  the  moun- 
tain till  he  defcended  into  a  pleafant  val- 
ley, free  from  trees  and  watered  by  a  wind- 
ing ftream.  Here  he  was  going  to  repofe 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  under  the 
crag  of  an  impending  rock,  when  a  rifing 
gleam  of  light  darted  fuddenly  into  the 
Ikies  from  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  at- 
tracted his  curiofity.  Sophron  looked  to- 
wards the  quarter  whence  it  came,  and 
plainly  difcerned  that  it  was  a  fire,  kindled 
either  by  fome  benighted  traveller  like  him- 
felf,  or  by  fome  lefs  innocent  wanderers  of 
the  dark.  He  determined  to  approach  the 
light,  but  knowing  the  unfettled  (late  of 
all  the  neighbouring  diftrids,  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  advance  with  caution.  He 

-  there- 
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therefore  made  a  confiderable  circuit,  and 
by  clambering  along  the  higher  grounds, 
difcovered  an  hanging  wood,  under  whole 
thick  covert  he  approached  without  being 
difcovered,  within  a  little  diftance  of  the 
fire.  He  then  perceived  that  a  party  of 
foldiers  were  repofing  round  a  flaming  pile 
of  wood,  and  carou.fi ng  at  their  eafe ;  all 
about  was  ftrevvn  the  plunder  which  they 
had  accumulated  in  their  march,  and  in  the 
mid  ft  was  feared  a  venerable  old  man,  ac- 
companied by  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
Sophron  eafrly  comprehended  by  the  de- 
jection of  their  countenances,  and  the  tears 
.which  trickled  down  the  maiden's  cheeks, 
as  well  as  by  the  infolence  with  which  they 
were  treated,  that  they  were  prifoners.  The 
virtuous  indignation  of  his  temper  was  in- 
ftantly  excited,  and  he  determined  to  attempt 
their  deliverance.  But  this,  in  fpite  of  all 
his  intrepidity,  he  perceived  was  no  eafy 
matter  to  accomplifh.  He  was  alone  and 
weakly  armed;  his  enemies,  though  not  nu* 
merous,  too  many  for  him  to  flatter  him- 
c  5  fcl£ 
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felf  with  any  rational  hope  of  fuccefs  by 
open  force ;  and  mould  he  make  a  fruiclefs 
effort,  he  might  rafhly  throw  his  life  away, 
and  only  aggravate  the  diftreffes  he  fought 
to  cure.  With  this  consideration  he  re- 
ilrained  his  natural  impetuofity,  and,  at 
length,  determined  to  attempt  by  ftratagem, 
"what  he  thought  could  fcareely  be  performed 
by  force.  .  He  therefore  filently  withdrew, 
and  fkirted  the  fide  of  the  wood  which 
had  concealed  him,  carefully  remarking 
every  circumftance  of  the  way,  till  he  had 
afcended  a  mountain,  which  immediately 
fronted  the  camp  of  the  foldiers,  at  no  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  He  happened  to  have 
by  his  fide  a  kind  of  battle-ax€  which  they 
life  in  the  chafe  of  bears ;  with  this  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  lopping  the  branches  of 
trees,  colled  ing,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the 
fallen  ones  he  could  find,  till,  in  a  fliort 
time,  he  had  reared  feveral  piles  of  wood 
upon  the  mod  confpicuous  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  full  in  the  view  of  the  foldiers. 
He  then  eafily  kindled  a  blaze  by  rubbing 
i  two 
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t\vo  decayed  branches  together,  and  in  an 
initant  all  the  piles  were  blazing  with  fo 
many  dreams  of  light,  that  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  and  foiefts  were  illuminated  with 
the  gleam.  Sophron  knew  the  nature  of 
man,  always  prone  to  fudden  impreffions  of 
fear  and  terror,  more  particularly  amid  the 
obicurity  of  the  night,  and  promifed  him- 
felf  the  ampleft  fuccefs  from  his  ftratagem. 
In  the  mean  time  he  haftened  back  with  all 
the  fpeed  he  could  nfe,  till  he  reached  the 
very  wood  where  he  had  lurked  before  ;. 
he  then  raifed  his  voice,  which  was  natu- 
rally loud  and  clear,  and  (houted  feverai 
times  fucceiTively  with  all  his  exertion.  An 
hundred  echoes  from  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
and  caverns  returned  the  found,  with  a  re- 
verberation that  made  it  appear  like  the 
nolle  of  a  mighty  fquadron.  The  foldiers, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  fudden  blaze 
of  fo  many  fires,  which  they  attributed  to 
a  numerous  band  of  troops,  were  now  im- 
preffed  with  fnch  a  panic,  that  they  fled  in 
confufion.  They  imagined  themfelves 
c  6  fur- 
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furrounded  by  their  enemies,  who  were 
bjufting  in  on  every  fide,  and  fled  with  fo 
much  precipitation,  that  they  weredifperfed 
in  an  inftant,  and  left  the  prifoners  to  them- 
felves.  Sophron,  who  faw  from  a  fmall 
didance  all  their  motions,  did  not  wait  for 
them  to  be  undeceived,  but  running  to  the 
fpot  they  had  abandoned,  explained  in  a 
few  words  to  the  trembling  and  amazed 
captives  the  nature  of-  his  ftratagem,  and 
exhorted  them  to  fly  with  all  the  fwiftnefs 
they  were  able  to  exert.  Few  entreaties 
were  neceiTary  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
comply ;  they  therefore  arofe  and  followed 
Sophron,  who  led  them  a  confiderable  way 
up  into  the  mountains, and  when  he  thought 
them  out  of  the  immediate  danger  of  pur- 
fuit,  they  flickered  themfelves  in  a  rocky 
cavern,  and  determined  there  to  wait  for 
the  light  of  the  morning. 

When  they  were  thus  in  a  place  of  fafetyr 
the  venerable  old  man  feized  the  hand  of 
Sophron,  and,  bedewing  it  with  -his  tears,. 
gave  way  to  the  ftrong  emotions  of  gratitude 

which 
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which  overwhelmed  his  mind.  Generous 
youth,  faid  he,  I  know  not  by  what  extra- 
ordinary fortune  you  have  thus  been  able  to 
effect  our  deliverance,  when  we  imagined 
ourfelves  out  of  the  reach  of  human  fuccour; 
but,  if  the  uniform  gratitude  and  affedioti 
of  two  human  beings,  who  perhaps  are  not 
entirely  unworthy  your  regard,  can  be  any 
recompence  for  fuch  a  diilinguimed  act  of 
virtue,  you  may  command  our  lives,  and 
employ  them  in  your  fervice* 

Father,  anfwered  Sophron,  you  infinitely 
over-rate  the  merits  of  the  fervice  which 
chance  has  enabled  me  to  perform.  I  am 
but  little  acquainted  with  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, as  having  always  inhabited  thefe 
mountains ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
other  man  who  had  been  witnefs  to  your 
diftrefs  would  have  refufed  to  attempt  your 
refcue :  and,  as  to  all  the  reft,  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  night,  and  peculiarity  of  the 
fituation,  rendered  it  a  work  of  little  diffi- 
culty or  danger.  Sophron  then  recounted 
to  his  new  friends  the  accident  which  had 

brought 
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brought  him  to  that  unfrequented  fpot,  and 
made  him  an  unperceived  witnefs  of  their 
captivity;  he  alfo  explained  the  nature  of 
the  ftratagem,  by  which,  alone  and  unfup- 
ported,  he  had  been  enabled  to  difperfe  their 
enemies.  He  added,  that  if  he  appeared 
to  have  any  little  merit  in  their  eyes,  he 
fhould  be  amply  recompenfed  by  being  ad- 
mitted to  their  friendfhip  and  confidence. 
With  thefe  mutual  profeffions  of  efteem 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  terminate  a  con- 
verfation,  which,  however  agreeable,  was 
not  entirely  free  from  danger,  as  fome  of 
their  late  oppreflbrS  might  happen  to  cfif- 
tinguifh  their  voices,  and,  thus  dire&ed  to 
their  lurking-place,  exact  a-ievere  revenge 
for  the  terrors  they  had  undergone. 

With  the  firft  ray  of  morning  the  three 
companions  arofe,  and  Sophron,  leading 
them  along  the  fkirts  of  the  mountains, 
where  buQies  and  brufh-wood  concealed 
them  from  obfervation,  and  ftill  following 
the  windings  of  the  river  as  a  guide,  they 
at  length  came  to  a  cultivated  fpot,  though 

deferted 
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deferted  by  its  inhabitants  from  the  fear  of 
the  party  they  had  lately  efcaped.  Here 
they  made  a  flight  and  hafty  repaft  upon- 
fome  coarfe  provifions  which  they  found, 
and  inftantly  ftruck  again  into  the  woods, 
which  they  judged  fafer  than  the  plain. 
But  Sophron  fortunately  recollected  that  he 
had  formerly  vifited  this  village  with  his 
father,  while  yet  a  child,  and  before  the 
country  had  fuffered  the  rage  of  barbarous 
invasions.  It  was  a  long  day's  march  from 
home,  but,  by  exerting  all  their  force,  they 
at  length  arrived,  through  rough  and  fecret 
paths,  at  the  hofpitable  cottage  where  So- 
phron and  his  parents  dwelt.  Here  they 
were  joyfully  received,  as  the  long  abfence 
of  the  young  man  had  much  alarmed  his 
parents,  and  made  all  the  hamlet  anxious 
concerning  his  fafety.  That  night  they 
comfortably  repofed  in  a  place  of  fafety^ 
and  the  next  morning,  after  a  plentiful  but 
coarfe  repaft,  the  father  of  Sophron  again 
congratulated  his  guefts  upon  their  fortu- 
nate 
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nate  efcape,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him 
hear  the  hiftory  of  their  misfortunes. 

I  can  refufe  nothing,  faid  the  venerable 
ftranger,  to  perfons  to  whom  I  am  under 
fuch  extraordinary  obligations,  although 
the  hiftory  of  my  Itfe  is  fhort  and  fimple, 
and  contains  little  worthy  to  be  recited. 
My  name  is  Chares,  and  I  was  born  in  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Afia,  of  opulent 
parents,  who  died  while  I  was  yet  a  youth. 
The  lois  of  my  parents,  to  whom  I  was 
moft  affectionately  attached,  made  fo  ftrong 
an  impreffion  upon  my  mind,  that  I  deter- 
mined to  feek  relief  in  travel,  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  fold  my  paternal  efi  ate,  the  price 
of  which  I  converted  into  money  and 
jewels,  as  being  moft  portable.  My  father 
had  been  a  man  diftinguifhed  for  his  know- 
kdge  and  abilities,  and  from  him  I  imbibed 
an  early  defire  of  improvement,  which  has 
always  been  my  great  eft  comfort  and  fup* 
port.  The  firft  place,  therefore,  which  I 
vifited  was  Egypt,  a  country  renowned  in 

eveiy. 
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every  age  for  its  invention  of  all  the  arts 
which -contribute  to  fupport  or  adorn  human 
life.  There  I  refided  ieveral  years,  giving 
up  my  time  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  and 
to  the  converfation  of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  reforted  thither  from  all  the  regions 
of  the  world.  This  country  is  one  immenfe 
plain,  divided  by  the  Nile,  which  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  rivers  in  the  world,  and  pours 
its  tide  along  the  middle  of  its  territory. 
Every  year,  at  a  particular  feafon,  the  ftream 
begins  gradually  to  fwell,  with  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  of  waters,  that  at  length  ::  »Ifcs  over 
its  banks,  and  the  whole  extent  of  Egypt 
becomes  an  immenfe  lake,  where  buildings, 
temples,  and  cities,  appear  as  floating  upon 
the  inundation.  Nor  is  this  event  a  fubjecl; 
of  dread  to  the  inhabitants :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  overflowing  of  their  river  is  a  day 
of  public  rejoicing  to  all  the  natives,  which 
they  celebrate  with  fongs  and  dances,  and 
every  fymptom  of  extravagant  joy.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  you  are  in- 
formed, that  this  inundation  renders  the  foil 

it 
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it  covers  the  mod  abundant  in  the  worhL 
Whatever  land  is  covered  by  the  waters  re- 
ceives fuch  an  increafe  of  fertility  as  never 
to  difappoint  the  hopes  of  the  induftrious 
hufbandman.  The  inftant  the  waters  have 
retired,  the  farmer  returns  to  his  fields,  and 
begins  the  operations  of  agriculture.  Thefe 
labours  are  not  very  difficult  in  a  foft  and 
yielding  flime,  fuch  as  the  riyer  leaves  be- 
hind it.  The  feeds  are  fown,  and  vegetate 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  an  abundant  harveft  of  every  kind 
of  grain  covers  the  land.  For  this  reafon, 
all  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  eafily  procured 
by  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  in- 
habit the  country.  Nor  is  the  climate  lefs 
favourable  than  the  foil,  for  here  an  eternal 
fpring  and  fummer  feem  to  have  fixed  their 
abode.  No  froft,  or  fnow,  is  ever  known 
to  chill  the  atmofphere,  which  is  aKvays  per- 
fumed with  the  fmell  of  aromatic  plants  that 
grow  on  every  fide,  and  bring  on  a  pleafing 
forgetfulnefs  of  human  care.  But,  alas  ! 
thcfe  bleflings,  great  as  they  may  appear, 

produce, 
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produce  the  effect  of  curfes  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. The  eafe  and  plenty  which  they 
enjoy  enervate  their  manners,  and  deftroy 
all  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  No  one 
is  here  inflamed  with  the  facred  love  of  his 
country,  or  of  public  liberty ;  no  one  is 
inured  to  arms,  or  taught  to  prefer  his  ho- 
nour to  his  life.  The  great  bufinefs  of  ex- 
iftence  is  an  inglorious  indolence,  a  le- 
thargy of  mind,  and  a  continual  fufpenfe 
from  all  exertion.  The  very  children  catch 
the  contagion  from  their  parents ;  they  are 
inilrudled  in  every  effeminate  art  :  to  dance 
in  foft,  unmanly  attitudes,  to  modulate  their 
voice  by  mufical  inftruments,  and  to  adjuft 
the  floating  drapery  of  their  clrefs;  thefeare 
the  arts  in  which  both  fexes  are  inftrucled 
from  their  infancy.  But  no  one  is  taught 
to  wield  the  arms  of  men,  to  tame  the  noble 
(teeds  in  which  the  country  abounds,  to  ob- 
ferve  his  rank  in  war,  or  to  bear  the  in- 
difpenfable  hardships  of  a  military  life. 
Hence  this  celebrated  country,  which  has 
been  in  every  age  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  is  deftined  to  the  mod  degrading 
fervitude.  A  few  thoufand  difciplined  troop? 
are  fufficient  to  hold  the  many  millions  it 
contains  in  bondage,  under  which  they 
groan,  without  ever  conceiving  the  defign 
of  vindicating  their  natural  rights  by  arms. — 
Unhappy  people  1  exclaimed  Sophion,  how 
lifelefs  to  them  are  all  the  bietTings  of  their 
climate  1  How  much  rather  would  I  inhabit 
the  ftormy  top  of  Lebanon,  amid  eternal 
fnows  and  barren nefs,  than  wallow  in  the 
vile  fenfuaiity  of  fuch  a  country,  or  breathe 
an  air  infeded  by  its  vices  ! 

Chares  was  charmed  with  the  generous 
indignation  of  Sophron,  and  thus  conti- 
nued : — I  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
yourfelf,  and  therefore  determined  to  leave 
a  country  which  all  its  natural  advantages 
could  not  render  agre-able,  when  1  under- 
flood  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  But, 
before  I  quitted  that  part  of  the  globe,  my 
curiofity  led  me  to  vifit  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Arabia,  a  nation  bordering  upon 
the  Egyptians,  but  as  different  in  fpirits 

and 
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and  manners  as  the  hardy  (hepherds  of  thefe 
mountains  from  the  effeminate  natives  of 
the  plains.  Egypt  is  bounded  on  one  fide 
by  the  fea ;  on  every  other,  it  is  furrounded 
by  immenfe  plains  or  gentle  eminences, 
which  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ferti- 
lizing inundations  of  the  Nile,  have  been, 
beyond  all  memory,  converted  into  wade 
and  barren  fands  by  the  exceflive  heat  of 
the  fun.  t  therefore  m^de  preparations 
for  my  journey,  and  hired  a  guide,  who 
was  to  furnifh  me  with,  beads  of  burden, 
and  accompany  me  acrofs  thofe  dreary  de- 
ferts.  We  accordingly  began  our  march, 
mounted  each  upon  a  camel,  which  are 
found  much  more  ufeful  than  horfes  in  fuch 
a  burning  climate. 

Indeed,  faid  Tommy  here  to  Mr.  Bar- 
low, I  am  forry  to  interrupt  the  (lory,  but 
I  lhall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  fir,  if  you 
will  inform  me  what  kind  of  an  animal  a 
camel  is. 

The  camel,  anfwered  Mr.  Barlow,  is 
chiefly  found  in  thofe  burning  climates 

which 
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which  you  have  heard  defcribed.  His 
height  is  very  great,  rifing  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet,  reckoning  to  the  top  of  his 
head.  His  legs  are  long  and  flender,  his 
body  not  large,  and  his  neck  of  an  amaz- 
ing length.  This  animal  is  found  in  no 
part  of  the  world  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  wild  or  free,  but  the  whole  race  isen- 
ilaved  by  man,  and  brought  up  to  drudgery 
from  the  firft  moment  of  their  exiflence. 
As  foon  as  he  is  born,  they  feize  him,  and 
force  him  to  recline  upon  the  ground,  with 
his  legs  doubled  up  under  his  belly.  To 
keep  him  in  this  attitude  they  extend  a 
piece  of  canvas  over  his  body,  and  fix  it 
to  the  ground  by  laying  heavy  weights  upon 
the  edge.  In  this  manner  he  is  tutored  to 
obedience,  and  taught  to  kneel  down  at  the 
orders  of  his  mafter,  and  receive  the  bur- 
dens which  he  is  defined  to  tranfport.  In 
his  temper  he  is  gentle  and  tradable,  and 
his  patience  in  bearing  third  and  hunger  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  animal  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  He  is  driven  acrofs  the 

burning 
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burning  deferts  loaded  with  the  merchan- 
dife  of  thofe  countries,  and  frequently  does 
not  find  even  water  to  quench  his  third  for 
feveral  days.  As  to  his  food,  it  is  nothing 
but  the  few  herbs  which  are  found  in  the 
leaft  barren  parts  of  the  deferts,  and  prickly 
blifhes,  upon  which  he  browzes  as  a  deJI- 
cacy  :  fometimes  he  does  not  find  even  thefe 
for  many  days,  yet  purfues  his  journey  with 
a  degree  of  patience  which  is  hardly  credible. 

We  mounted  our  camels,  continued  Cha- 
res, and  foon  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt.  The  way,  as 
we  proceeded,  grew  fenfibly  more  dreary 
and  diiagreeable,  yet  was  fometimes  varied 
with  little  tufts  of  trees  and  fcanty  patches 
of  herbage.  But  thefe  at  length  entirely 
difappeared,  and  nothing  was  fecn  on  every 
fide  but  an  immenfe  extent  of  barren  fands, 
deftitute  of  vegetation,  and  parched  by. the 
continual  heat  of  the  fun.  No  found  was 
heard  to  interrupt  the  dreary  filence  that 
reigned  around,  no  traces  of  inhabitants 
.perceivable,  and  the  gloomy  uniformity  of 

the 
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the  profpect  infpired  the  foul  with  melan- 
choly. In  die  mean  time,  the  fun  feemed 
to  (hoqt  down  perpendicular  rays  upon  our 
heads$,  without  a  cloud  to  mitigate  his  vio- 
lence. I  felt  a  burning  fever  take  pofleflkm 
of  my  body;  my  tongue  was  fcorched  with 
intolerable  heat,  and  it  was  in  vain  I  endea- 
voured to  moiften  my  mouth  with  repeated 
draughts  of  water.  At  night  we  came  to  a 
Iktle  rifing  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  we 
perceived  fofne  aquatic  herbs  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  muddy  water,  of  which  our 
camels  took  prodigious  draughts.  Here 
we  fpread  our  tents,  and  encamped  for  the 
night.  With  the  morning  we  purfued  our 
journey,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
,we  faw  a  cloud  of  duft  that  feemed  to  rife 
along  the  defert;  and,  as  we  approached 
nearer,  we  eafily  didinguilhed'the  glitter  of 
arms  that  reflected  the  rifing  fun.  This  was 
a  band  of  the  Arabians  that  had  difcovered 
us,  and  came  to  know  our  intentions.  As 
they  advanced,  they  fpurred  their  horfes, 
which  are  the  mod  fleet  and  excellent  in  the 
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world,  and  bounded  along  the  defert  with 
the  lightnefs  of  an  antelope;  at  the  fame 
time  they  brandifhed  their  lances,  and 
feemed  prepared  alike  for  war  or  peace. 
But  when  they  faw  that  we  had  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  power  to  commit  holti* 
lities,  they  flopped  their  courfersat  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  few  paces  from  us;  and  he,  that 
appeared  the  chief,  advanced,  and,  with  a 
firm  but  mild  tone  of  voice,  inquired  into 
the  reafon  of  our  coming.  It  was  then  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  addreffing-  him  in  his 
own  language,  to  which  I  had  for  fome  time 
applied  myfelf  before  my  journey.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  curiofity  which  led  me 
to  obferve  in  perfon  the  manners  of  a  people, 
who  are  celebrated  over  the  whole  world,  for 
having  preferved  their  native  iimplicity  un- 
altered and  their  liberty  unviolated,  amid 
the  revolutions  which  agitate  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  I  then  offered  to  him  the 
loading  of  my  camel,  which  I  had  brought, 
not  as  being  worthy  his  acceptance,  but  as 
a  flight  teftimony  of  my  regard  i  and  con- 
VOL,  in.  D  eluded 
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;icluded  with  remarking,  that  the  fidelity  of 

•  the  Arabians  in  obferving  their  engagements 
-was  unimpeached  in  a  iingle  inftance ;  and 
therefore,  relying  upon  the  integrity  of  my 
-.own  intentions,  I  had  come  a  painful  jour- 
ney, unarmed, and  almoft  alone,  to  put  my- 
felf  into  their  power,  and  demand  the  facred 

•  rights  of  hofpitality. 

While  I  was  thus  fpeaking,  he  looked  at 
me  with  a  penetration  that  feemed  to  read 
into  my  very  foul;  and  when  I  had  fmifhed, 
he  extended  his  arm  with  a  fmile  of  bene- 
volence, and  welcomed  me  to  their  tribe; 
idling  me  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  ad- 
mitted me  as  their  gueft,  and  received  me 
with  the  arms  of  friendftiip  :  that  their  me- 
thod of  life,  like  their  manners,  was  coarfe 
and  fimple,  but  that  I  might  confider  myfelf 
AS  fafer  in  their  tents,  and  more  removed  from 
violence  or  treachery,  than  in  the  crowded 
cities  which  I  had  left.  The  reft  of  the 
fquadron  then  approached,  and  all  faluted 
me  as  a  friend  and  brother.  We  then  ftruck 
•ff  acrofs  the  defcrt,  and  after  a  few  hours 
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march  approached  the  encampment  where 
they  had  left  their  wives  and  children. 

This  people  is  the  mod  fingular,  and  in 
many  refpecls  the  molt  admirable  of  all 
that  inhabit  this  globe  of  earth.  All  other 
nations  are  fubjecl:  to  revolutions  and  the 
various  turns  of  fortune.  Sometimes  they 
wage  fuccefsful  wars ;  fometimes  they  im- 
.prove  in  the  arts  of  peace;  now  they  are 
great  and  reverenced  by  their  neighbours ; 
and  now,  infulted  and  defpifed,  they  fuffer 
all  the  miferies  of  fervitude.  The  Ara- 
bians alone  have  never  been  known  to  vary 
in  the  fmalleft  circumftance  either  of  their 
internal  policy  or  external  fituation.  They 
inhabit  a  climate  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  reft  of  the  human  fpccies  for  its  burn* 
ing  heat,  and  a  foil  which  refufes  to  fur- 
ni(h  any  of  the  necefTaries  of  life. ,  Hence, 
they  neither  plough  the  earth,  nor  fow,  nor 
depend  upon  corn,  for  their  fuftenance,  npr 
are  acquainted  with  any  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  They  live  chiefly  upon  the  milk  of 
tV+eir  herds  and  flocks,  and  fometimes  eat 
D  2  their 
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their  flefti.  Thcfe  burning  deferts  are 
ftretched  out  to  an  immenfe  extent  on 
every  fide,  and  thefe  they  confider  as  their 
common  country,  without  having  any  fixed 
or  permanent  place  of  abode.  Arid  and 
barren  as  are  thefe  wilds  in  general,  there 
are  various  (pots  which  are  more  productive 
tHan  the  reft.  Here 'are  found  fupplies  of 
water  and  fome  appearances  of  vegetation  ; 
and  here  the  Arabians  encamp  till  'they 
have  exhaufted  the  fpontaneous  products 
of  the  foil.  Befides,  they  vary  their  place 
of  refidence  with  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year.  When  they  are  in. perfect  friendship 
with  their  neighbours,  they  advance  to  the 
very  edges  of  the  deferr,  and  find  more  am- 
ple fupplies  of  moidure  and  herbage.  If 
they  are  attacked  or  molefted,  the  whole 
tribe  is  in  motion  in  an  inftant,  and  feeks  a 
refuge  in  their  impenetrable  recefles.  Other 
nations  are  involved  in  various  purfuits  of 
war,  or  government,  or  commerce;  they 
'have  made  a  thoiifand  inventions  of  luxury 
neceflary  to  their  welfare ;  and  the  enjoyment 

of 
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of  theie  they  call  happinefs.  The  Arab  is 
ignorant  of  all  thefe  things,  or,  if  he  knows 
them,  defpiies  their  poiTefiion.  All  his 
wants,  his  paflions,  his  defires,  terminate  in, 
one  object,  and  that  object  is  the  prefervation 
of  his  liberty.  For  this  purpofe  he  contents 
him  (elf  with  a  bare  fufEciency  of  the  coarfefl 
and  fimpleft'  food  ;  and  the  fmall  quantity 
of  clothing  which  he  requires  in  fuch  a  cli- 
mate is  fabricated  by  the  women  of  the  tribe, 
who  milk  the  cattle  and  prepare  the  food  of 
their  hufbands,  and  require  no  other  plea- 
fures  than  the  pleafmg  intereft  of  domeftic 
cares.  They  have  a  breed  of  horfes  fuperior 
to  any  in  the  reft  of  the  globe  for  gentlenefs, 
patience,  and  unrivalled  fwiftnefs.  This  is 
the  particular  paflion  and  pride  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes.  They  are  necefTary  to  them  in 
their  warlike  expeditions  and  in  their  courfes 
along  the  deferts.  If  they  are  attacked,  they 
mount  their  deeds,  who  bear  them  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  temped,  to  avenge  their  inju- 
ries; or  (hould  they  be  overmatched  in  fight, 
they  foon  tranfport  them  beyond  the  pofli- 
D  3  bility 
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bility  of  purfuit.  For  this  reafon  the  proudeft 
monarchs  and  greateft  conquerors  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  tofubdue  them.  Troops 
accuftomed  to  the  plenty  of  a  cultivated 
country  are  little  able  to  purfue  thefe  winged 
warriors,  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  fandy  . 
waftes.  Oppreft  with  hear,  .  fainting  for 
want  of  water,  and  fpent  with. the  various 
difficulties  of  the  way,  the  mod  numerous 
armies  have  been  deftroyed  in  fuch  attempts ; 
and  thofe  that  furvived  the  obftacles  of  na- 
ture, were  eafily  overcome  by  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  valiant  natives. 

While  I  was  in  this  country,  I  was  myfelf 
witnefs  to  an  embafly  that  was  fent  from  a 
neighbouring  prince,  who  imagined-the  fame 
of  his  exploits  had  ftruck  the  Arabians  with 
terror,  and  difpofed  them  to  fubmiflion.  The 
ambaflador  was  introduced  to  the  chief  of 
thetribe,a  venerable  old  man,  undiftinguifb- 
ed  by  any  mark  of  oftentation  from  the  reft, 
who  received  him  fitting  crofs -legged  at  the 
door  of  his  tent.  He  then  began  to  ipeak, 
and,  in  a  long  and  ftudiedharangue,defcribed 
£  &  the 
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the  power  of  his  mafter,  the  invincible  cou- 
rage of  his  armies,  the  vaft  profufion  of  arms, 
of  warlike engines,  and  military  (lores;  and 
concluded  with  a  demand  that  the  Arabian* 
(hould  fubmit  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
lord,  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  At  this  proud 
fjpeech,  the  younger  part  of  the  tribe  began 
to  frown  with  indignation  and  claQi  their 
weapons  in  token  of  defiance ;  but  the  chief 
himfelf,  with  a  calm  and  manly  compofure, 
made  this  reply  :  I  expected  from  the  ma- 
turity of  your  age,  and  the  gravity  of  your 
countenance,  to  have  heard  a  rational  dif- 
eourfe,  befitting  you  to  propofe  and  us  to 
hear.  When  you  dwelt  fo  long  upon  the 
power  of  your  mafter,  I  alfo  imagined  that 
he  had  fent  to  us  to  propofe  a  league  of 
friendlhip  and  alliance,  fuch  as  might  become 
equals,  and  bind  man  more  clofely  to  his 
fellows.  In  this  cafe  the  Arabians,  although 
they  neither  want  the  affiftance,  nor  fear  the 
attacks  of  any  king  or  nation,  would  gladly 
have  confented  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  always 
their  favourite  maxim,  neither  to  leave  inju- 
J>  4  ries 
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ties  unpunifliedy  nor  to  be  outdone  in  kind- 
nefs  arid  'iofpHiit^.  But  fmce  you  have 
coffie  thuV&jKto*  Mfver  a  mefia'ge,  wtiicfi 
muft  needs  bt  idifa^reeable  to  the'  ears  of 
free-born  men,  wlio  acknowledge  no  fup'c-*' 
rior  upon  earth,  you  may  thus  report  the 
femicnents  of  the  Arabians  to  him  that  fent 
you, 

-Yotr  may  telVhimr^ati^  fe%^f  land 
\vhich  we  inhabtt,  it  is  neither  the  gift  of 
him  nor  any  of  his  forefathers;  we  hold 
it  from  onr  anceftors,  who  received  it  in 
turn  from  theirs>  ;by-the^<:dmm6n  laws  df 
nature,  which  has  adapted  partlcxrfar  coun^ 
tries  and  foils  not  only  lo  irtan,  but  tt>  all 
the  various  animals  which  me  has  produced. 
If,  therefore,  your  king  imagines  that  he 
has  a  right  to  retain  the  country  which  he 
and  his  people  now  inhabit,  by  the  fame  te- 
nure do  the  Arabians  hold  the:  fovereigntjr 
of  thefe  barren  fands  ;:  where  the  bones  of 
their  -anceftors  have  been  buried,  even  from' 
the  firft  creation  of  the  world.  But  you 
have  defcribfcd<to  us  in  porn'pc  us 'language, 
'l  ^  the 
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• 

the  extraordinary  power  and  riches  of  your 
king  :  according  to  yon,  he  not  only,  com- 
mands numerous  and  well-appointed  troops 
of  warlike  men,  furniflied  with  every  fpe- 
cies  of  military  (lores,  but  he  alfo  pofTefles 
immenfe  heaps  of  gold,  filver,  and  other 
precious  commodities,  and  his  country  af- 
fords him  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  corn 
and  oil  and  wine,  and  all  the  other  conve- 
niences of  life.  If,  therefore,  this  repre- 
fentation  be  falfe,  you  mud  appear  a  vain 
and  defpicable  babbler,  who,  being  induced 
by  no  fufficient  reafon,  have  come  hither 
of  your  own  accord  to  amufe  us,  a  plain 
and  fimple  race  of  men,  with  fpecious  tales- 
and  fables;  but,  if  your  words  be  true, 
your  king  muft  be  equally  unjuft  and  fool- 
i(h,  who,  already  polTeffing  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages, doth  ftill  infatiably  grafp  after 
more;  and  enjoying  fo  many  good  things 
with  eafe  and  fecurity  to  himfelf,  will  ra- 
ther put  them  all  to  the  hazard,  than,  re- 
prefs  the  vain  defires  of  his.  own  intolera- 
ble avarice.  As  to  the  tribute  which  you 
D  5  have 


*  . 
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have  demanded,  what  you  have  already 
fe/enof  the.  Arabians  and  their  country  may 
afford  you  a  fufficient  anfwer.  You  fee 
that  we  have  neither  cities,  nor  fields,  nor 
-rivers-,  nor  wine,  nor  oil ;  gold  and  filver 
are  equally  unknown  among  us;  and  the 
Arabians,  abandoning  all  thefe  things  to 
other  men,  have,  at  the  fame  time,  deli- 
vered themfelves  from  the  neceflhy  of  being 
flaves,  which  is  the  general  law  by  which 
all  other  mortals  retain  their  pofleffions.  We 
have,  therefore,  nothing  which  we  can  fend 
7^$  a  tribute  but  the  fands  of  thefe  our  de- 
^  jfifrts,  and  the  arrows  and  lances  with  which 
we  have  hitherto  defended  them  from  all 
invaders.  If  thefe  are  treafures  worthy  of 
his  acceptance,  he  may  lead  his  conquering 
troops  to  take  pofleffion  of  our  country. 
But  he  will  find  men  who  are  not  foftened 
by  luxury,  or  vanquifhed  by  their  own 
vices;  men,  who  prize  their  liberty  at  a 
dearer  rate  than  all  other  mortals  do  their 
riches  or  their  lives;  and  to  whom  difho- 
nour  is  more  formidable  than  wounds  and 

death. 
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death.  If  he  can  vanquifh  fuch  men,  it 
will,  however,  become  his  prudence  to  re- 
flect, whether  he  can  van.quifli  the  obftacles 
which  nature  herfelf  has  oppofed  to  his  am- 
bition. It  attempting  to  pafs  our  deferts,. 
he  will  have  to  ftruggle  with  famine  and 
confuming  thirft;  from  which  no  enemy 
has  hitherto  efcaped,  even  when  he  has 
failed  to  pfrifh  by  the  arrows  of  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Happy  and  generous  people,  exclaimed 
Sophron,  how  well  do  they  defer ve  the  li- 
berty they,  enjoy  !  With  fuch  fentiments 
they  need  not  fear  the  attack  of  kings 'or 
conquerors.  It  is- the 'vices  of  men,  and 
not  the  weaknefs  of  their 'nature,  that  ba'.ely 
enflave  them  to  their  equaN  ;  and  he  that 
prizes  liberty,  beyond  a  few  contemptible 
pleafures  of  his  fenfes,  may  be  certain  that 
no  human  force  can  ever  bereave  him  of  fo 
great  a  good.. , 

Such  fentiments,    replied    Chares,  con- 
vince me  that  }   have 'nor  made  a  fa  lie  ef- 
timate  of  the  inhabitants   of  thcfe  mo'un- 
D  6  fainous 
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tainous  diftricts.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
l>have  been  fo  particular  in  the  defcription 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  I  wifhed  to  know 
whether  the  general  fpirit  of  indolence  and 
pufillanimity  had  infedled  the  hardy  inha- 
bitants of  Lebanon  :  but  Jrom  the  generous 
enthufiafm  which  animates  your  counte- 
nance at  the  recital  of  noble  adions,  as  well 
as  from  what  I  have  experienced  you  are 
capable  of  attempting,  I  truft  that  thefe  fb- 
litary  fcenes  are  uninfecled  with  the  vices 
that  have  deluged  the  reft  of  Afia,  and 
bent  its  inhabitants  to  the  yoke. 

ini'.nr    *c/{i  ^o  ^-T«VV  •  OV  ^*  2£      'orii' 

Here  the  impatience  of  Tommy,  which 
had  been  increafing  a  cop (icjerable  time, 
could  no  longer  be  retrained,  and  he  could 
not  help  interrupting  the  ftory.  by  addrefling 

**     n    V':-  OXinJS-   nOYt3V3JtTlv/;3 

Mr.  Barlow  thus : 

|51)L'OV  245lbb£  e'(BWi«  U0'(    ?£f!t    t>V13»Wo  Jl 

TOMMV«  i^us  ^Tooi 

Sir,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  afk  you  a 
queftion  k  5fi .3 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
As  many  as  you  choofe. 

TOMMY, 
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,TOMMY. 

In  all  thefe  (lories  which  I  have  heard, 
it  feems  as  if  thofe  nations,  that  have  little 
or  nothing,  are  more  good-natured,  and 
better,  and  braver,  than  thofe  that  have  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 
This  is  indeed  fometimes  the  cafe. 

TOMMY. 

But  then,  why  fhould  it  not  be  the  cafe 
here,  as  well  as  in  other  places  ?'  Are  all  the 
poor  in  this  country  better  than  the  rich  ? 

It  (hould  feern,  anfvvered  Mr.  Barlow  fnii- 
ling,  as  if  you  were  of  that  opinion. 

TOMMY. 
Why  fo,  fir  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Becaufe,  whatever  you  want  to  have  done, 
I  obferve,  that  you  always  addrefs  yourfelf 
to  the  poor,  and  not  to  the  rich. 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir,  but  that  is  a  different  cafe.  The 
poor  are  ufed  to  do  many  things  which  the 
rich  never  do.  •  •  * 

Mrf 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 
'Are  thofe  things  ufeful,  or  not  ufeful  ? 

TOMMY. 

Why,  to  be  fare,  many  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely ufeful  ;  for,  fince  I  have  acquired 
fo  much  knowledge,  I  find  they  cultivate  the 
ground  to  raife  corn,  and  build  houfes/and 
hammer  iron,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  make 
every  thing  we  ufe  ;  be  fides  feeding  cattle, 
and  dreQing  our  victuals,  and  vvafhing  our 
clothes,  and,  in  (hort,  doing  every  thing 
which  is  neceflary  to  be  done, 
Mr.  BARLO^.- "/ 

What,,  do  the  poor  do  all-thefe  things  ? 

3d)     *'/  il^lv.  '}  ."•  teJcy.1  v5C*3    315W    iji^JuV/    WOfS 

TOMMY,  ,"  ^ 

Yes,  indeed,  or  elfe  they  never  would  be 
done.  For  it  would  be  a  very  ungenteel 
(hing.to  labour  at  a  forge  like  a  blackfmhh, 
or  hold  the  plough  like  a  farmer,  or  build 
an  houfe  like  a  bricklayer.  .  * " 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  did  not |you  build  an  houfe.  in  my 
garden  fome  little  time  ago  ? 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir;  but  that  was  only  for  my -amafc- 
ment.  It  was  not  intended  for  any  body  to 
live  in . 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

So  you  (till  think  it  the  frrrl  qualification 
of  a  gentleman  never  to  do  any  thing  ufe- 
ful ;  and  he  that  does  any  thing  with  that 
defign  ceafes  to  be  a  gentleman  ? 

Tommy  looked  a  little  alhamed  at  this^ 
but  he  faid  it  was  not  fo  much  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  that  of  the  other  your  g  gentlemen 
and  ladies  with  whom  he  had  converfed. 

But,  replied  Mr.  Barlow,  you  afked  jnft 
now  which  were  the  beft,  the  rich  or  the 
poor ;  but  if  the  poor  provide  food,  and 
clothing,  and  houfes,  and  every  thing  elfe, 
not  only  for  themfelves  but  for  all  the  rich, 
while  the  rich  do  nothing  at  all,  it  muft  ap- 
pear that  the  poor  are  better  than  the  rich. 

TOMMY.. 

Yes,  fir ;  but  then  the  poor  do  not  act  in 
that  manner  out  of  kindnefs,  but  becaufe 
they  are  .obliged  to  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

That,  indeed,  is  a  better  argument  than 
you  fometimes  life.  But  tell  me  which  fee 
of  people  would  you  prefer,  thofe  that  are 
always  doing  ufeful  things  becaufe  they  are 

obliged  to  it,  or  thofe  who  never  do  any  thing 

re  i          11  \ 
ufeful  at  all  ? 

l'1tJ030i>j}£iLJLr./C< 

TOMMY. 

•fypQV'aeijki  nLarijapo.fl       D--)J  lo  sfsdrx 
Indeed,  fir,  I  hardly  know  what  to  fay  ; 

but  when  I  alked  the  queftion,  I  did  not  fo 
much  mean  the  doing  ufeful  things. — But 
now  I  think  on  it,  the  rich  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  buying  the  things  of  the  poor, 
and  giving  them  money  in  return^,, 

Mr.  BARLOW, 
What  is  money  ? 

TOMMY. 

Money,  fir,  money  is— — I  believe  little 
pieces  of  filver  and  gold,  with  an  head  upon 
them. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

And  what  is  the  ufe  of  thefe  little  pieces 
of  filver  and  gold  ?  ^  fH/m 

oh  adJ  jlbfito:}?*  i£>e\,- 
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& 

TOMMY. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  of  any 
u fe ;  but  every  body  has  agreed  to  take  them, 
and  therefore  you  may  buy  with  them  what- 
ever you  want. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Then,  according  to  your  laft  account,  the 
goodnefs  of  the  rich  con  fids  in  taking  from 
the  poor  houfes,  clothes,  and  food,  and  giv- 
ing them  in  return  little  bits  of  fil-ver  and 
gold,  which  are  really  good  for  nothing  ? 

TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir;  but  then  the  poor  can  take 
thefe  pieces  of  money  and  purchafe  every 
thing  which  they  want. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  mean,  that  if  a  poor  man  has  money 
in  hrs  pocket,  he  can  always  exchange  it  for 
clothes,  or. food,,  or  any  other  neceflary. 

TOMMY. 
Indeed  I  do,  fir.  % 

Mr,  BARLOW. 

But  who  muft  he  buy  them  of  ? — For,  ac- 
cording to  your  account,  the  rich  never  pro- 
duce 
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duce  any  of  thefe  things  :  therefore,  the  poor, 
if  they  want  to  purchafe  them,  can  only  do 
it  of  each  other. 

ToMMV. 

But,  fir,  I  cannot  think  that  is  always  the 
cafe ;  for,  I  have  been  along  with  my  mam- 
ma to  (hops,  where  there  were  fine  powder- 
ed gentlemen  and  ladies  that  fold  things  to 
other  people,  and  livery  fervants,  and  young 
ladies  that  played  upon  the  harpfichord  like 
Mifs  Matilda. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But,  my  good  little  friend,  do  you  ima- 
gine that  thefe  fine  powdered  gentlemen  and 
ladies  made  the  things  which  they  fold  ? 
TOMM?. 

That,  fir,  If  cannot  tell,  but  I  (hould  ra- 
ther imagine  not  ;.  for  all  the  fine  people  I 
have  ever  feen  are  too  much  afraid  of  fpoil- 
ing  their  clothes  to  work. 

Mr.  BARLOW* 

All  that  they  do,  then,  is  to  employ 
poorer  perfons  to  work  for  them,  while  they 
only  fell  what  is  produced  by  their  labour. 

So. 
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So  that  ftill  you  fee  we  reach  no  farther  than 
this;  the  rich  do  nothing  and  produce  no- 
thing, and  the  poor  every  thing  that  is  really 
ufeful.  Were  there  a  whole  nation  of  rich 
people,  they  would  all  be  ftarved  like  the 
Spaniard  in  the  (lory,  becaufe  no  one  would 
condefcend  to  produce  any  thing  :  and  this 
would  happen  in  fpite  of  all  their  money, 
unlefs  they  had  neighbours  who  were  poorer 
to  fupply  them.  But  a  nation  that  was  poor 
might  be  induftrious,  and  gradually  fupply 
themfelves  with  all  they  wanted ;  and  then 
it  would  be  of  little  confequence  whether 
they  had  pieces  of  metal  with  heads  upon 

them  or  not. But  this  converfation  has 

lafted  long  enough  at  prefent,  and,  as  you 
are  now  going  to  bed,  I  dare  fay  Mifs  Sim- 
mons will  be  fo  good  as  to  defer  the  re- 
mainder of  her  ftory  until  to-morrow. 

The  next  day  Tommy  rofe  before  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and,  as  his  imagination 
had  been  forcibly  adled  on  by  the  defcription 
he  had  heard  of  the  Arabian  horfemen,  he 
defired  his  little  horfe  migtu  be  faddled,  and 

that 
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that  William 3  his  father's  man,  would  attend 
him  upon  a  ride.  Unfortunately  for  Tommy, 
his  vivacity  was  greater  than  his  reafon,  and 
his  tafte  for  imitation  was  continually  leading 
him  into  fome  mifchief^or  misfortune..  He 
had  no  fooner  been  introduced  into  the  ac- 
quaintance of  genteel  life,  than  he  threw 
afide  all  his  former  habits,  and  burnt  iS 
diftinguiQi  himfelf  as  a  moft  accomplifhed 
young  gentkman.  He  was  now,  in  turn, 
fkkened  and  difgufted  with  fadi  ion  able  af- 
feftation  ;  and  his  mind^  at  leifure  for  frefh 
impreffionS,  was  ready  to  catch  at  the  fir  ft 
new  object  which  occurred.  The  idea, 
therefore,  which  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind, 
as  foon  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  was  that  of 
being  an  Arabian  horfeman.  Nothing  he 
imagined  could  equal  the  pleafure  of  guiding 
&  fiery  deed  over  thofe  immenfe  and  defolate 
wades  which  he  had  heard  defcribed.  In 
the  mean  time,  as1  the  country  where  he 
wifhed  to  exhibit  was  rather  at  too  great  a 
diftance,  he  thought  he  might  excite  fome 
applaufe  even  upon  the  common  before  his 

father's 
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father's  houfe.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  rofe, 
put  on  his  boots,  and  fummoned  William 
to  attend  him.  William  had  been  too  much 
accuftomed  to  humour  all  his  caprices,  to 
make  any  difficulty  of  obeying  him  ;  and, 
as  he  had  often  ridden  out  with  his  young 
mafter  before,  he  did  not  forcfee  the  lead 
poffible  inconvenience.  But  the  maternal 
care  of  Mrs.  Merton  had  made  it  an  indif- 
penfable  condition  with  her  fon,  that  he 
fhould  never  prefume  to  ride  with  fpurs,  and 
(lie  had  ftrictly  enjoined  all  the  fervants  ne- 
ver to  fupply  him  with  thofe  dangerous  im- 
plements. Tommy  had  long  murmured  in 
fecret  at  this  prohibition,  which  feemed  to 
imply  a  diftruft  of  his  abilities  in  horfeman- 
fhip,  which  fenfibly  wounded  his  pride. 
But,  fince  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
emulate  the  Arabs  themftlves,  and  perhaps 
excel  them  in  their  own  art,  he  confidered  it 
as  no  longer  poflible  to  endure  the  difgrace. 
But,  as  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  ftrict  in- 
jundlion  which  had  been  given  to  all  the 
fervants,  he  did  not  dare  to  make  the  exr 

periment 
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perimentof  foliciting  their  afliftance.  While 
be  was  in  this  embarrafTment,  a  new  and 
fudden  expedient  prefented  itfelf  to  his  fertile 
genius,  which  he  infiantly  refolved  to  adopt. 
Tommy  went  to  his  mamma's  maid,  and, 
without  difficulty,  obtained  from  her  a  couple 
of  the  biggett  pins,  which  he  thruft  through 
the  leather  of  his  boots,  and,  thus  accoutred, 
he  mounted  his  horfe  without  fufpicion  or 
obfervation.  Tommy  had  not  ridden  far 
before  he  began  to  give  vent  to  his  reigning 
paffion,  and  aiked  William  if  he  had  ever 
feen  an  Arabian  oh  horfeback.  The  anfwer 
of  William  fuiBciently  proved  his  ignorance, 
which  Tommy  kindly  undertook  to  remove 
by  giving  him  a  detail  of  all  the  particulars 
he  had  heard  the  preceding  night;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  eloquence  of  Tommy  preci- 
pitated him  into  a  dangerous  experiment; 
for,  juft  as  he  was  defcribing  ..their  rapid 
flight,  acrofs  the  deferts,  the  intereft  of  his 
fubject  fo  tranfported  him,  that  he  clofed  his 
legs  upon  his  little  horfe,  and  pricked  him  in 
fo  fenfible  a  manner,  that  the  poney,  who 

was 
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was  not  deficient  in  fpirit,  refented  the  at- 
tack, and  fee  off  with  him  at  a  prodigious 
race.  William,  when  he  faw  his  matter  thus 
burll  forth,  was  at  a  lofs  whether  to  confider 
it  as  an  accident,  or  only  an  oratorical  grace ; 
but  feeing  the  horfe  hurrying  along  the 
roughed  part  of  the  common,  while  Tommy 
tugged  in  vain  to  reftrain  his  efforts,  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  endeavour  to  overtake, 
and  therefore  purfued  him  with  all  the  fpeed 
he  could  ufe.  But  the  poney,  whofe  blood 
feemed  to  be  only  the  more  inflamed  by  the 
violence  of  his  own  exertions,  ran  the  fafter 
when  he  heard  the  trampling  of  another 
horfe  behind  him.  In  this  manner  did 
Tommy  fcamper  over  the  common,  while 
William  purfued  in  vain ;  for,  juft  as  the 
fervant  thought  he  had  reached  his  mafter, 
his  horfe  would  pufh  forward  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity as  left  his  purfuer  far  behind.  Tommy 
kept  his  feat  with  infinite  addrefs,  but  he 
now  began  ferioufly  to  repent  of  his  own  un- 
governable ambition,  and  would,  with  the 
greateft  pleafure,  have  exchanged  his  own 

fpirited 
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fpirited  deed  for  the  dulled  afs  in  England, 
The  race  had  now  endured  a  confiderable 
time,  and  Teemed  to  be  no  nearer  to  a  con- 
clufion,  when,  on  a  fudden,  the  poney 
turned  (hort,  upon  an  attempt  of  his  matter 
to  (lop  him,  and  rufhed  precipitately  into  a 
large  bog,  or  quagmire,  which  was  full  be- 
fore him  ;  here  he  made  a  momentary  halt, 
and  Tommy  wifely  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity of  letting  himfelf  flide  off  upon  a  foft 
and  yielding  bed  of  mire.  The  fervani  now 
came  up  to  Tommy,  and  refcued  him. from 
his  difagreeable  fit  nation,  where,  however, 
he  had  received  no  other  damage  than  that 
of  daubing  himfelf  all  over.  William  had 
been  at  firft  very  much  frightened  at  the 
danger  of  his  mailer;  but  when  he  faw  that 
he  had  fo  luckily  efcaped  all  hurt,  he  could 
not  help  aiking  him,  with  afmile,  whether 
this  too  was  a  ftrokc  of  Arabian  horfemanfhip. 
Tommy  was  a  little  provoked  at  this  re- 
flection upon  his  horfemanfhip ;  but,  as  he 
had  how  loft  fomething  of  his  irritability  by 
repeated  mortification,  he  wifely  reprefTed 

his 
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his  paffion,  and  defired  William  to  catch  his 
horfe,  while  he  returned  homewards  on  foot 
to  warm  himfelf.  The  fervant,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  poney,  who, 
as  if  contented  wirh  the  triumph  he  had  ob- 
tained over  his  rider,  was  quietly  feeding  at 
a  little  diftance;  but,  the  inftant  William 
approached,  he  fet  off  again  at  a  viole-nt  rate, 
and  feemed  difpofed  to  lead  him  a  fecond 
chafe,  not  inferior  to  the  firft. 

In  the  mean  t-ime,  Tommy  walked  pen- 
fiyely  along  the  common,  reflecting  upon  the 
various  accidents  which  had  befallen  him*, 
and  the  repeated  difappointments  he  had 
found  in  all  his  attempts  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf. While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  over- 
took a  poor  and  ragged  figure,  the  fingularity 
of  whofe  appearance  engaged  his  attention. 
It  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  in  a  drefs  he  had 
never  feen  before,  with  two  poor  childrea 
that  feemed  with  difficulty  to  keep  up  with, 
him,  while  he  carried  a  third  in  his  arms, 
whofe  pale,  emaciated  looks,  fufficiently  de- 
clared difeafe  and  pain.  The  man  had  upon 

VOL.  in.  E  his 
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his  head  a  coarfe  blue  bonnet  inftead  of  an 
.  hat ;  he  was  wrapped  round  by  a  tattered 
kind  of  garment,  ftriped  with  various  co- 
lours, and,  at  his  (He,  hung  down  a  long 
and  formidable  fword.  Tommy  furveyed 
him  with  fuch  an  earneft  obfervation,  that 
at  length  the  man  took  notice  of  it,  and, 
bowing  to  him  with  the  greateft  civility, 
ventured  to  afk  him  if  he  had  met  with  any 
accident, that  he  appeared  in  a  diforder  which 
fluted  fo  little  with  his  quality.  Tommy 

was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  difcernment 

*? j*  r 

-of  the  man,  that  could  diftingwfli  his  im- 
portance in  fpiteof  the  dirtinefs  of  his  clothes, 
and  therefore  mildly  anfwered  ;  No,  friend, 
there  is  not  much  the  matter.  I  have  a  little 
obftinate  horfe  that  ran  away  with  me,  and, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  throw  me  down,  he 
plunged  into  the  middle  of  that  great  bog 
there,  and  fo  I  jumped  off  for  fear  of  being 
fwallowed  up,  otherwife  I  mould  foon  have 
made  him  fubmit ;  for  I  am  ufed  to  fuch 
things,  and  don't  mind  them  in  the  leaft. 
Here  the  child  that  the  man  was  carrying 
5  began 
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began  to  cry  bitterly,  and  the  father  endea- 
voured to  pacify  him,  but  in  vain.  Poor 
thing,  fa.id  Tommy,  he  feems  not  to  be 
well — I  am  heartily  forry  for  him  ! — Alas, 
mafler }  anfwered  the  man,  he  is  not  well, 
indeed  ;  he  has  now  a  violent  ague  fit  upon 
him,  and  I  have  not  had  a  morfel  of  bread  to 
give  him,  or  any  of  the  reft,  fince  yefterday 
noon.  Tommy  was  naturally  generous,  and 
now  his  mind  was  unufually  foftened  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  recent  diftrefles;  he 
therefore  pulled  a  (hilling  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  the  man,  faying,  Here,  my 
honed  friend,  here  is  fomething  to  buy  your 
child  fome  food,  and  I  (incerely  vvifli  he 
may  foon  recover.  God  blefs  your  fweet 
Face!  faid  the  man  ? you  are  the  beft  friend  I 
have  feen  this  many  a  day ;  but  for  this  kind 
afliftance  we  might  have  been  all  loft.  He 
then,  with  many  bows  and  thanks,  ftruck 
acrofsthe  common  into  a  different  path;  and 
Tommy  went  forward,  feeling  a  greater  plea- 
fure  at  this  little  aft  of  humanity  than  he  had 
Jong  been  acquainted  with  among  all  the 
E  a  fine 
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..fine  acquaintance  lie  had  lately  .contracted. 
But  he  had  walked  a  very  little  way:wiih 
tliefe  reflections,  before  he  met  with  a  new 
adventure;  a  flock  of  fheep  was  running 
with  all  the  precipitation  which  fear  could 
infpire  from  the  purfuic  of  a  large  dog ;  and 
juft  .as  Tommy  approached,  the  dog  had 
overtaken  a  lamb,  and  feemed  difpofed  to 
devour  it.  Tommy  was  naturally  an  ene- 
my to  all  cruelty,  and  therefore  running  to- 
wards the  dog,  with  more  alacrity  lhan  pru- 
dence, he  endeavoured  to  drive  him  from  his 
prey.  But  the  animal,  whb  probably  de- 
fpifed  the  diminutive  fize  of  his  adverfary, 
after  growling  a  little  while  and  mowing  his 
teeth,  when  he  found  that  this  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  deter  him  from  intermeddling,  en- 
tirely quitted  the  (beep  ;  and,  making  a  fud- 
clen  fpring,feized  upon  thefkirt  of  Tommy's 
coat,  which  he  (hook  with  every  expreflion 
of  rage.  Tommy  behaved  with  more  in- 
trepidity than  could  have  been  expedted,  for 
he  neither  cried  out  nor  attempted  to  run, 
but  made  his  utmoft  efforts  to  difengage 

himfelf 
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himfelf  from  his  enemy.  But  as  the  contelt 
was  ib  unequal,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
been  feverely  bitten,  had  not  the  honed 
ftranger,  whom  he  had  relieved,  come  run- 
ning up  to  his  affiilance,  and  feeing  the  dan- 
ger of  his  benefactor,  laid  the  dog  dead  at 
his  feet  by  a  furious  ftroke  of  his  broad- 
fword.  Tommy,  thus  delivered  from  the 
impendingdanger3exprerTed  his  gratitude  to 
the  (Iranger  in  the  mod  affectionate  manner, 
and  defired  him  to  accompany  him  to  his 
father's  houfe  ;  where  he  and  his  wearied 
children  mould  receive  whatever  refreflimenc 
they  wilhed.  He  then  "turned  his  eyc.s  to 
the  lamb  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  the 
conteft,  a.nd  lay  panting  upon  the  ground,, 
bleeding  and  wounded,  but  not  to  death, 
and  remarked,  with  alioniihment,  upon  his 
fleece,  the  well-known  characters  of  H.  S. 
accompanied  with  a  crofs  !  As  I  live,  faid 
Tommy,  I  believe  this  is  the  very  lamb 
which  Harry  ufed  to  be  fo  fond  of,  and 
which  n fed  fomctimes  to  follow  him  to  Mr. 
Barlow's.  I  ani  the  luckieft  fellow  in  rhs 
E  3  world,. 
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world,  to  have  come  in  time  to  deliver  him  ; 
and  now,  perhaps,  Harry  may  forgive  me 
all  the  ill  ufage  he  has  met  with.  Saying  this, 
he  took  the  lamb  up,  and  kifled  it  with  the 
greateft  tendernefs ;  nay,  he  would  have  even 
borne  it  home  in  his  arms,  had  it  not  been 
rather  too  heavy  for  his  ftrength  :  but  the 
honeft  itranger,  with  a  grateful  ofEcioufnefs, 
offered  hisfervices,and  prevailed  onTommy 
to  let  him  carry  it,  while  he  delivered  his 
child  to  the  biggeft  of  its  brothers. 

When  Tommy  was  now  arrived  wkhin  a 
little  diftance  of  his  home,  he  met  his  father 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  had  left  the  houfe  to 
enjoy  the  morning  air  before  breakfatt. 
They  were  furprifed  to  fee  him  in  fuch  an 
equipage;  for  the  dirt,  which  had  befpattered 
him  from  head  to  foot,  began  to  dry  in  va- 
rious places,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  farmer's  clay-built  wall  in  the  ad  of  hard- 
ening. But  Tommy,  without  giving  them 
time  to  make  inquiries,  ran  affectionately  up  - 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand5 1 
faid,  Oh,  fir  !  here  is  the  Juckieft  accident  in 

the' 
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the  world — poor  Harry  Sandford's  favourite 
lamb  would  have  been  killed  by  a  great 
mifchievous  dog,  if  I  had  not  happened  to 
come  by  and  fave  his  life.  And  who  is  this 
honed  man,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  whom  you 
have  picked  up  on  the  common  ?  He  feems 
to  be  in  diltrefs,  and  his  famifhed  children 
are  fcarcely  able  to  drag  themielves  along. 
Poor  man  !  an  wered  Tommy,  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him;  for,  when  I  went  to 
lave  Harry's  lamb,  the  dog  attacked  me,  and 
would  have  hurt  me  very  much,  if  he  had 
not  come  to  my  afliftance,  and  killed  him 
with  his  great  (word.  So  I  have  brought 
him  with  me,  that  he  might  refrefh  himfelf 
with  his  poor  children,  one  of  which  hub  a 
ternole  ague.  For  1  knew,  papa,  though  I 
have  not  behaved  well  of  late,  you  would 
not  be  againft  my  doing  an  act  of  charity. 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  very  glad,  faid  Mr. 
Merton,  to  fee  you  have  fo  much  gratitude 
in  your  temper.  But  what  is  the  reafon  that 
I  fee  you  thus  disfigured  with  dirt  ?  Su.-ely  ' 
you  mud  have  been  riding,  and  your  horfe 
E  4  have 
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have  thrown  you  ?  And  fo  it  is,  for  here  is 
William  following  with  both  the  horfes  in 
a  foam.  }Williani  at: that  moment  appear- 
ed, and,  trotting  up  to  his  mafter,  began  to 
make  excufes  for  his  own  (hare  in  the  bufi- 
nefs.  Indeed,  fir,  faid  he,  I  did  not  think 
there  was  the  lead  harm  in  going  out  with 
matter  Tommy ;  and  we  were  riding  along 
as  quietly  as  poflible,  and  mafter  was  giv- 
ing me  a  long  account  of  the  Arabs ;  who, 
he  faid,  lived  in  the  fined  country  in  the 
world,  which  does  not  produce  any  thing 
to  eat,  or  drink,  or  wear ;  and  yet  they  ne- 
ver want  or  come  upon  the  parifh  ;  but 
ride  the  moil  mettled  horfes  in  the  world, 
fit  to  ftart  for  any  plate  in  England.  And 
jtift  as  he  was  giving'  me  this  account, 
Punch  took  it  into  his  head  to  run  away, 
and  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  catch  him, 
he  jumped  into  a  quagmire,  and  mot  mafter 
Tommy  off  in  the  middle  of  it.  No,  faid 
Tommy,  there  you  miftake  ;  I  believe  I 
could  manage  a  much  more  fpirited  horfe 
than  Punch;  but  I  thought  it -prudent  to. 

throw 
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throw  my  ft  if  off,  for  fear  of  his  plunging 

deeper  in  the  mire.     But  how  is  this  ?  laid 

Mr.  Merton.     ')  he   poney  uled  to  be  the 

quietell  of  horfes  ;  what   can  have   given 

him   this  fudden   impulfe    to    run    away  ? 

Sure,  William,  you  were  not  to  imprudent 

as  to  truft  your  matter  with  fpurs  ?     No, 

fir,  anfwered   William,    not  I,  and   I.  can 

take  my  oath  he  had  no  fpurs  on  when  we 

fet  out.     Mi\  Merton  was  convinced  there 

was  fome  myftcry  in   this  tranfaction,  and 

looking  at  his  fon   to  find  it  out,    he  at 

length    difcovered    the    ingenious    contri^ 

vance  of  Tommy  to  fupply  the  place  of 

fpurs,  and  could  hardly  preferve  his   gfa* 

vity    at    the   fight.      He   however    mildly 

fet  before  him  his  imprudence,  which  might 

have  been  attended  wiih  the  moil  fatal  con- 

fequcnces,  the  fracture  of  his  limbs,  or  even, 

the  lofs  of  his  life,  and  defired  him  for  the' 

future  to   be   more  cautious.     They  then 

remrned  to- the  houfe,  and  Mr.  Merton  cr- 

dered  the  fervants  to  fupply  his  guefts  with 

plenty  of  the*  mod  rco.uriihing  food.     After* 

E  5  break* 
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breakfail,  they  fent  for  the  unhappy  ftranger 
into  che  parlour,  whofe  countenance  now 
befpoke  his  fatisfi&ion  and  gratitude  ;  and 
Mr.  Merton,  who,  by  his  drefs  and  accent, 
difcovered  him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Scot- 
land, deiired  to  know  by  what  accident  he 
had  thus  wandered  fo  far  from  home  with 
thefe  poor  helplefs  children,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  fo  much  mifery.  Alas  !  your 
honour,  anfwered  the  man,  I  mould  illdeferve 
the  favours  you  have  fhown  me,  if.  I  at- 
tempted to  conceal  any  thing  from  fuch 
worthy  benefactors*  My  tale,-  however,  is 
iimple  and  uninterellingj  and  1  fear  there 
-can  be  nothing  in  the  ftory  of  my  diftrefs 
the  leaft  deferving  of  your  attention.  Surely, 
faid  Mr.  Merton,  with  the  moil  benevo- 
lent court efy,  there  muft  be  fomething 
in  the  diftrefs  of  every  honeft  man  which 
ought  to  intereft  his  fellow-creatures  :  and 
if  you  will  acquaint  us  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  your  (ituation,  it  may  per- 
haps be  within  our  power,  as  it  certainly  is 
in  our  inclinations,  to  xJo  you  farther  fer- 
.V  *  vice. 
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vice.  The  man  then  bowed  to  the  com- 
pany with  an  air  of  dignity  which  furprifed 
them  all,  and  thus  began  : — I  was  born  in 
that  part  of  our  ifland  which  is  called  the 
North  of  Scotland.  The  country  there, 
partly  from  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  teafons,  and  partly 
from  other  canfes  which  I  will  not  now 
enumerate,  is  unfavourable  to  the  exiilence 
of  its  inhabitants.  More  than  half  the  year 
our  mountains  are  covered  with  continual 
facvvs,  which  prohibit  the  ufe  of  agricul- 
ture, or  blaft  the  expeditions  of  an  ha'fveft. 
Yet  the  race  of  men  which  inhabit  thefe 
dreary  wilds  are  perhaps  not  more  unde- 
ferving  tliL  fmiles  of  fortune  than  many 
of  their  happier  neighbours-.  Accnftomed 
to  a  life  of  toil  and  "hardlhip,  their  bodies 
are  braced  by  the  inceifant  difficulties  they. 
have  to  encounter,  and  their  minds  remain 
untainted  by  the  example  of  their  more 
luxurious  neighbours.  They  are  bred  up 
from  infancy  wiih  a  deference  and  refptdt 
for  their  parents,  and  with  a  mutual  fpiric 

F    6  Of 
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of  endearment  tovyards.  their  equals,  which 
I  have  not  remarked  in  happier  climates.-.? 
Theft  cirqumftances  expan,d   and  elevate 
the  mind,  an<l  attach  jtjbe  highlanders  to 
their  native  mountains  with  a  warmth  of 
affecl; ion,  which  is  fcarcely  known  in  the 
inidft  of  poliflied  cities  and  cultivated  coun- 
tries.    Every  man  there  is  more  or   lefs 
acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  clan,  and 
the  martial  exploits  which  they  have  per- 
formed.   In  the  winter  feafon.vve  fit  around 
the  blazing  light  of  our  fires,  and  comme- 
morate the  glorious  actions  of  our  ancef- 
tors  ;    the  children  catch  the  found,  and 
confider   themfelves  as  interefted  in  fup- 
porting  the  honour  of  a  nation,  which  is  yet 
unfullied  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and 
refolve  to  tranfmit  it  'equally  pure  to  their 
potterity.     With  thefe  impreflions,  which 
were  the  earlier!  I  can  remember,  you  can- 
not wonder,  gentlemen,  that  I  fhould  early 
imbibe  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  a  love  of 
arms.     My  father  was,  indeed,  poor,  but 
he  had  been  himfelf  a  foldier,  and  therefore 

did 
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did  not  fo  ftrenuonfly  oppofe  my  growing 
inclinations.  He  indeed  fet  before  me 
the  little  chance  1  fhould  have  of  promo- 
tion, and  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  my 
intended  profeffion.  But  what  were  diffi- 
culties to  a  youth  brought  up  to  fubfift 
upon  an  handful  of  oatmeal,  to  drink  the 
waters  of  the  ftream,  and  to  fleep,  fhroud- 
ed  in  my  plaid,  beneath  the  arch  of  an 
impending  rock  !  I  fee,  gentlemen,  con- 
tinued the  highlander,  that  you  appear 
furprifed  to  hear  a  man,  who  has  fo  little 
to  recommend  him,  exprefs  himfelf  in  ra- 
ther loftier  language  than  you  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  among  your  peafantry  here.  But 
you  fhould  remember  that  a  certain  degree  of 
education  is  more  general  in  Scotland  than 
where  you  live;  and  that,  wanting  almoft 
all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  we  cannot  afford  to 
fulfer  thofe  of  nature  to  remain  uncultivated. 
When,  therefore,  my  father  faw  that  the 
determined  bent  of  my  temper  was  towards 
a  military  life,  hd  thought  it  vain  to  op- 
pofe my  inclinations.  He  even,  perhaps, 

in- 
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involuntarily  cherithed  them,  by  explaining 
to  me,  during  the  long  leifure  of  our  dreary 
Winter,  fome  books  which  treated  of  mili- 
tary fcicnces-  and  ancient  hiftory...  From* 
thefe  I  imbibed  an  early  love  of  truth  and 
honour,  which  I  hope  has  not  abandoned: 
mefince;  and,  by  teaching  me  what  brave* 
and  virtuous  men  have  differed  in  every 
age  and  country,  they  have,  perhaps,  pre- 
vented me  from  entirely,  finking,  under  my 
mfsfort  unes.. 

One  night  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  as> 
\ve  were  feattd  round  the  embers-of  our  tire, 
we  heaid  a  knocking  at  the  door.  My  fa- 
ther rofe,  and  a  man  of  a  majeKic  prefence 
eame  in,  and  requeued  permiffion  to  pafs 
the  night  in  our  cottage.  He  told  us  he 
was  an  Englifh  officer  who  had  long  been. 
Rationed  in  the  highlands-;  but  now,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  he  had  been  fent 
for  in  hafte  to  London,  whence  he  was  to 
embark  for  America  as  foon  as  he  could  be 
joined  by  his  regiment.  #This,  faid  he, 
has  been  the  rcafon  of  my  travelling  later 

than 
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than  prudence  permits  in  a  mountainous 
country  with  which  I  am  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted. J  have  unfortunately  loft  my 
way,  and,  but  for  your  kind  pefs,.  added  he,, 
fmiiing,  I  nunt  here  begin  my  campaign,- 
and  pafs  the  night  upon  a  bed  of  heath1 
amid  the  mountains.  My  father  rofe,  and 
received  the  officer  with  all  the  courtefy 
he  was  able ;  for  in  Scotland  every  man 
thinks  himielf  honoured  by  being  permitted 
to  exercife  his  hofpitaiity ;  he  told  him  his- 
accommodations  were  mean  and  poor,  but 
what  he  had  was  heartily  at  his  fervice. 
He  then  fent  me  to  Jouk  after  his  vifuor's 
horfe,  and  fet  before  him  fome  milk  and 
oaten  bread,  which  were  all  (he  dainties  we 
poffefled  :  our  gueft,  however,  feemed  to 
feed  upon  it  with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  if 
he  had  been  educated  in  the  highlands;  and, 
what  I  could  not  help  remarking  with  afto- 
nifhment,  although  his  air  and  manners 
proved  that  he  could  be  j»o  itrangei  1 1  a 
more  delicate  way  of  living,  not  a  fingle 
word  fell  from  him  that  intimated  he  ad 

ever 
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ever  been  ufed  to  better  fare.  During  the- 
evening  he  entertained  us  with  various  ac- 
counts of  the  dangers  he  had  already  ef- 
caped,  and  the  fervice  he  had  feen.  He' 
particularly  defcribed  the  manners  ot  the 
favage  tribes  he  was  going  to  encounter  in 
America,  and  the  nature  of  their  warfare* 
All  this,  accompanied  with  the  tone  and 
look  of  a  man  that  was  familiar  with  great 
events,  and  had  borne  a  con  fid  erable '{hare 
in  all  he  related,  fo  inflamed  my  military 
ardour,  that  I  was  no  longer  capable  of  re- 
preffing  it.  The  (Iranger  perceived  it,  and,, 
looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  tendernefs  and 
compaffion,  afked  if  that  young  man  was 
intended  for  the  fervke.  My  colour  rofe, 
and  my  heart  immediately  fwelled  at  the 
queftion  :  the  look  and  manner  of  our 
gueft  had  (Irangely  interefted  me  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  the  natural  grace  and  fimplicity 
with  which  he  related  his  own  exploits  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  great  men  of  other 
times.  Could  I  but  march  under  the  ban- 
ners of  fuclv  a  leader,  I  thought  nothing 

would 
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would  be  too  arduous  to  be  achieved.     I 
favv  a  long  perfpeclive  before  me  of  com- 
bats, difficulties,  and  dangers ;  fomeihing, 
however,    whiipered    to    my  mind   that    I 
(hould  be  fuccefsful  in  the  end,  and  fupport 
the  reputation  of  our  name  and  clan.     Full 
of  thefe  ideas,   1   fprang  forwards   at  the 
queftion,  and  told  the  officer  that  the  darling 
paffion  of  my  life  would  be  to  bear  arms 
under  a   chief  like  him ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  fuller  me  to  enliil  under  his  com- 
mand, I  mould  be  ready  to  juftify  his  kind- 
nefs  by  patiently  fupporting  every  hardQiip, 
and  facing  every  danger.     Young  man,  re- 
plied he,  with  a  look  of  kind  concern,  there 
is  not  an  officer  in  the  army  that  would  not 
be  proud  of  fnch  a  recruit ;  but  I  (hould  ill 
repay  the  hofpitality  I  have  received  from 
your  parents,  if  I  fuffered  you  to  be  de- 
ceived in  your  opinion  of  the  military  pro- 
feiTion.     He  then  fet  before   me,    in    the 
ftrongeft  language,  all  the  hardlhips  which 
would  be  my  lot ;  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
the  peflilence  of  camps,  the  flow  confum.-* 
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ing  languor  of  hofpitals,  the  infolence  of 
command,  the  mortification  of  fubordina- 
tion,  and  the  uneertainty  that  the  exertions 
of  even  a  long  life  would  ever  lead  to 
the  leuft  promotion.  All  this,  replied  T, 
trembling  with  fear  that  my  father  mould 
take  advantage  of  thefe  too  jufl  reprefent- 
ations  to  refufe  his  confent,  I  knew  be- 
fore ;  but  I  feel  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  within 
me  which  compels  me  to  the  field.  The 
di£  is  caft  for  life  or  death,  and  I  will  abide 
by  the  chance  that  now  occurs.  If  you,.  * 
fir,  refufe  me,  I  will  however  enlift  with 
the  firft  officer  that  will  accept  me  ;  for  I 
will  no  longer  wear  out  life  amid  the  foli- 
tude  of  thefe  furrounding  mountains,  with- 
out even  a  chance  of  meriting  applaufe,  or 
diftinguiming  my  name. 

•The  officer  then  defifted  from  his  oppo- 
fuion,  and,  turning  to  my  parents,  afked 
them  if  it  were  with  their  confcnt  rhat  I  was 
going  to  en  lift.  My  mother  burft  into 
tears,  and  my -lifters  hung  about  me  weep- 
ing; my  father  replied,  with  a  deep 

figb, 
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ligh,  I  have  long  experienced  that  it  is 
vain  to  oppofe  the  decrees  of  Providence. 
Could  my  perfuafions  have  availed,  he  would 
have  remained  contented  in  thefe  moun- 
tains ;  but  that  is  now  impoflible,  at  lead 
till  he  has  purchafed  wifdom  at  the  price  of 
his  blood.  If,  therefore,  fir,  you  do  not 
defpife  his  you.h  and  mien,  take  h»m  with 
you,  and  let  him  have  the  advantage  of 
your  example.  I  have  been  a  foldier  my- 
felf,  and  I  can  affure  you,  with  truth,  that 
I  have  never  feen  an  officer  under  whom  I 
would  more  gladly  march  than  yourfelf. 
Our  gueft  made  a  polite  reply  to  my  father, 
and  inrtantly  agreed  to  receive  me.  He 
then  pulled  out  a  purfe,  and  offering  it  to 
my  father,  faid,  The  common  price  of  a 
recruit  is  now  five  guineas  but,  fo  well  am 
I  fatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  your  fon, 
and  the  confidence  you  repofe  in  me,  thac 
I  mud  infill  upon  your  accepting  what  is 
contained  in  this  purfe;  you  will  difpo  e  of 
ic  as  you  pieafe  ior  your  mutual  advantage. 

Before 
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X 

Before  I  depart  to-morrow,  I"  "will  give 
fuch  direftions  as  may  enable  him  to  join 
the  regiment,  which  is  now  preparing  to 
march.  He  then  requefted  that  he  might 
retire  to  reft,  anfd  my  father  would  have 
refigned  the  only  bed  lie  had  in  the  houfe  to 
hrs  gueft;  but  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and 
faid,  Would  you  fhame  me  in  the  eyes  of 
my  new  recruit  ?  What  is  a  foldier  good  for 
that  cannot  fleep  without  a  bed  ?  The  time 
will  foon  arrive  when  I  (hall  think  a  com- 
fortable roof  and  a  little  draw,  an  enviable 
luxury.  I  therefore  raifed  him  as  con- 
venient a  couch  as  I  was  able  to  make  with 
heath  and  draw ;  and,  wrapping  himfelf  up 
in  his  riding-coat,  he1  threw  himfelf  down 
upon  k,-  and  flept  till  morning.  With  the 
frrft  dawn  of  day  he  rofe  and  departed, 
having  firft  given  me  the  directions  which 
Were  necefTary  to  enable  me  to  join  the  re- 
giment :  but,  before  he,  went,  my  father, 
who  was  equally  charmed  with  his  genero- 
iity  and  manners,  preffed  him  to  take  back 

part 
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part  of  the  money  he  had  given  us ;  this, 
however,  he  abfolntely  refufed,  and  left  us 
full  of  efteem  and  admiration. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,,  repeat  the  affecting 
-  fcene  I  had  to  undergo  in  taking  leave  of 
my  family  and  friends.  It  pierced  me  to 
the  very  heart;  and  then,  for  the  firft  time, 
I  al m oft  repented  at  being  fo  near  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  my  wifhes.  I  was,  how- 
ever,  engaged,  and  determined  to  fulfil  my 
engagement  -,  I  therefore  tore  myfelf  from 
my  family,  having  with  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  my  father  to  accept  of  part  of 
the  money  I  had  received  for  my  enrolment. 
I  will  not  trefpafs  upon  your  time  to  de- 
fcribe  the  various  emotions  which  I  felt  at 
the  crowd  of  new  fenfations,  which  entered 
my  mind  along  our  march.  I  arrived  with- 
out an  accident  at  London,  the  fplendid 
capital  of  this  kingdom;  but  I  could  not 
there  reftrain  my  aftonifhment,  to  fee  an  im- 
menfe  people  talking  of  wounds,  of  death, 
of  battles,  fieges,  and  conquefts,  in  the 
rnidft  of  feafts,  and  balls,  and  puppet- 

(hovvs  ; 
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{hows;  arid  calmly  devoting  thoufands  of 
their  fellow  creatures  to  perifh  by  famine  or 
the  fword,  while  they  confidered  the  lofs  of 
'a  dinner,  or  the  endurance  of  a  fhower,  as 
an  exertion  too  great  for  human  fortitude. 

1  foon  embarked,  and  arrived,  without 
any  other  accident  than  an  horrible  ficknefs, 
at  the  place  of  our  defti nation  in  America. 
Kere  I  joined  my  gallant  officer,  colonel 
Simmons,  who  had  performed  the  voyage 
in  another  mip.^—iVlifs  Simmons,  who  was 
prefent  at  this  narration,  feemed  to  be  much 
interefted  at  this  mention  of  her  own  name; 
Ihe,  however,  did  not  exprefs  her  feelings, 
and  the  ftranger  proceeded  with  his  ftory,- — 
This  gentleman  was,  with  juftice,  the  mod 
beloved;,  and  the  mod  deferving  to  be  fo, 
of  any  officer  I  have  ever  known.  In- 
flexible in  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
honour  of  the  fervice,  he  never  pardoned 
wilful  mifbehavlour,  becaufe  he  knew  that 
it  was  incompatible  with  military  difcipline; 
yet,  when  obliged  to  punifh,  he  did  it  with 
fuch  reluctance,  that  he  feemed  to  fufFer 

almoft 
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almoft  as  much  as  the  criminal.  But,  if 
his  reafon  impofed  this  juft  and  neceiTary 
feverity,  his  heart  had  taught  him  another 
lefTon  in  refpect  to  the  private  diftrefTes  of 
his  men.  He  vifited  them  in  their  Tick- 
nelfes,  relieved  their  miferies,  and  was  a 
niggard  of  nothing  but  human  blood ; — • 
but  I  ought  to  corred  myfelf  in  that  ex- 
preflion,  for  he  was  ralhly  lavim  of  his 
own,  and  to  that  we  owe  his  untimely 
lofs. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  America  before 
the  colonel,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  fa* 
vage  tribes  that  border  upon  the  Britifh  co- 
lonies, vvas  fent  upon  an  enibafly  to  one  of 
their  nations,  for  the  purpofe  of  foliating 
their  alliance  with  Britain.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  uninterefting  to  you,  gentle- 
men, and  to  this  my  honourable  little 
matter,  to  hear  fome  account  of  a  people 
whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  are  fo  much 
the  reverfe  of  Vvhat  yon  fee  at  home.  As 
my  worthy  officer,  therefore,  contented  with 

my 
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ipy  affiduity  and  improvement  ia  military 
knowledge,  permitted  me  to  have  the  ho- 
nour of  attending  him,  I  will  defcribe  fome 
of  the  moil  curious  facts  which  I  was  wit- 
nefs  tQ€ln.g;;ur 

You  have,  doubtlefs,  heard  many  ac- 
counts of  the  furprifmg  increafe  of  the 
Englim  colonies  in  America ;  and,  when  we 
reflect  that  ir  is  fcarcely  an  hundred  years 
fmce  fome  of  them  were  eftablimed,  it  muft 
be  confeffed  that  they  have  made  rapid 
improvements  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
woods,  and  bringing  it  to  cultivation.  Yet, 
much  as  they  have  already  done,  the  coun- 
try is  yet  an  immenfe  foreft,  except  imme- 
diately upon  the  coafts.  Thefe  forefts  ex- 
tend on  every  fide  to  a  diftance  that  no  hu- 
man fagacity  or  obfcrvation  has  been  able 
to  determine.  They  abound  in  every  fpe- 
cies  of  tree  which  you  fee  in  England,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  great  variety  more 
which  are  unknown  with  us.-  Under  their 
{hade  is  generally  found  a  rich  luxurious 
herbage,  which  ferves  for  pafture  to  a  thouv 

fand 
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fand  herds  of  animals.  Here  are  feen  elks, 
a  kind  of  deer  of  the  largeft  fize,  and  buf- 
faloes, a  fpecies  of  wild  ox,  by  thoufands, 
and  even  horfes,  which,  having  been  ori- 
ginally brought  over  by  the  Spaniards,  have 
efcaped  from  their  fettlemems  and  multi- 
plied in  the  woods. 

Dear,  faid  Tommy,  that  muft  be  a  fine 
country,  indeed,  where  horfes  run  wild; 
why,  a  man  might  have  one  for  nothing. 
And  yet,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  it  would  be 
but  of  little  ufe  for  a  perfon  to  have  a  wild 
horfe,  who  is  not  able  to  manage  a  tame 
one. 

Tommy  made  no  anfvver  to  his  father, 
and  the  man  proceeded  : — But  the  great  eft 
curiofity  of  all  this  country  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  various  tribes  or  nations  which  in- 
habit it.  Bred  up  from,  their  infancy  to  a 
life  of  equal  hardinefs  with  the  wild  animals, 
they  are  almoft  as  robuft  in  their  confti- 
tutions.  Thefe  various  tribes  inhabit  little 
villages  which  generally  are  feated  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and,  though  they  cultivate 
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'frriall  portions  of  land  around  their  towns, 
they  feek  the  greater  part  of  their  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  chafe.  In  their  perfons 
they  are  rather  tall  and  flendcr,  but  admi- 
rably well  proportioned  and  a<flive,  and 
their  colour  is  a  pale  red,  exadly  refembling 
copper.  Thus  accuftomed  to  roam  about 
the  woods,  and  brave  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  continually  expofed 
to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  they  acquire 
a  degree  of  courage  and  fortitude  which  can 
fcarcely  be  conceived.  It  is  nothing  to 
them  to  pafs  whole  days  without  a  morfel 
of  food,  to  lie  whole  nights  upon  the  bare 
damp  ground,  and  to  fwim  the  wideft  rivers 
in  the  depth  of -winter.  Money,  indeed, 
and  the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  they  are  unacquainted 
with;  nor  can  they  conceive  that  one  man 
(hould  ferve  another  merely  becaufe  he  has 
a  few  pieces  of  (hining  metal ;  they  ima- 
gine, that  the  only  juft  diftin&ions  arife 
from  fuperior  courage  and  bodily  perfec- 
tions, and  therefore  thefe  alone  are  able 

to 
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to  engage  their  efteem.  I  (hall  never  for- 
get the  contempt  which  one  of  their  chiefs 
expreffed  at  feeing  an  officer  who  was  ra- 
ther corpulent  at  the  head  of  his  men : 
What  fools,  faid  he,  are  thefe  Europeans 
to  be  commanded  by  a  man  who  is  fo  un- 
wieldy that  he  can  neither  annoy  his  ene- 
mies nor  defend  his  friends,  and  who  is  only 
fit  to  be  a  fcullion  I  When  they  are  at 
peace,  they  exercife  the  virtue  of  hofpitalicy 
to  a  degree  that  might  mame  more  poliflied 
nations :  if  a  ftranger  arrives  at  any  of  their 
towns,  he  enters  into  the  firft  habitation  he 
pleafes,  and  is  fure  to  be  entertained  with 
all  the  family  poffefs.  In  this  manner  he 
might  journey  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other,  and  never  fail  a  friendly 
reception. 

But,  if  their  manners  are  gentle  in  peace, 
they  are  more  dreadful  when  provoked  than 
all  the  wildeft  animals  of  the  foreft.  Bred 
up  from  infancy  to  fuffer  no  reftraint,  and 
to  give  an  unbounded  loofe  to  all  their  pafc 
lions,  they  know  not  what  it  is  to  forgive 
F  2,  an 
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an  injury.  They -love  their  tribe  with  a 
degree  of  affe&ion  that  is  totally  unknown 
in  every  other  country ;  for  that  they  are 
ready  u>  fuffer  every  hard  (hip  and  danger ; 
wounds,  and  pain,  and  death,  they  defpife, 
^s  often  as  the  intereft  of  their  country  is 
concerned ;  but  the  fame  attachment  ren- 
ders them  implacable  and  unforgiving  to  all 
their  enemies :  in  fhort,  they  feem  to  have 
all  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
•Spartans. 

To  one  of  thefe  tribes,  called  the  Otti- 
gamies,  was  colonel  Simmons  fent  ambaf- 
<fador,  accompanied  by  a  few  more  officers, 
and  fome  private  men,  among  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  included.  We  purfued 
our  march,  for  feveral  days,  through  forefts 
which  feemed  to  be  of  equal  duration 
with  the  world  itfelf.  Sometimes  we  were 
(hrouded  in  fuch  obfcurity  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  covert,  that  we  could  fcarcely . 
fee  the  light  of  heaven  ;  fometimes  we 
emerged  into  fpacious  meadows,  bare  of 
irees,  and  covered  with  the  moft  luxuriant 
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herbage,  on  which  were  feeding  immenfe 
herds  of  buffaloes :  tbefe,  as  foon  as'thcy 
fnuffed  the  approach  of  men,  which  they 
are  capable  of  doing  even  at  a  confiderable 
diftance,'  ran  with  precipitation  into  the 
furrounding  woods.  Many,  however,  fell 
beneath  our  attack,  and  ferved  us  for  food 
during  our  journey.  At  length  we  came 
to  a  wide  and  rapid  river,  upon  whofe  banks 
we  found  a  party 'of  friendly  favages,  with 
fome  of  whom  we  embarked  upon  canoes 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  to  proceed  to  the 
country  of  the  Ottigamies. 

After  three  days  inceffant  rowing,  we 
entered  a  fpacious  lake,  upon  whofe  banks 
v/ere  encamped  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
nation  we  fought.  As  we  approached  the 
Ihore,  they  faluted  us  with  a  volley  of  balrs 
from  their  mufkets,  which  whittled  juft 
above  our  heads  without  producing  mif- 
chief.  I  and  feveral  of  the  foldiers  inftandy 
feized  our  arms,  imagining  it  ,to  be  an 
hoftile  attack ;  but  our  leader  quieted  our 
apprehenfions  by  informing  us,  that- this  was 
F  3  only 
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only  a  friendly  falute  with  which  a  nation 
of  warriors  received  and  welcomed  their 
allies.  We  landed,  and  were  inftantly  con- 
ducted to  the  affembly  of  the  chiefs,  who 
were  fitting  upon  the  ground,  without  ex- 
ternal pomp  or  ceremony,  with  their  arms 
befide  them  j  but  there  was  in  their  coun- 
tenances and  eyes  an  expreflion  of  ferocious 
grandeur  which  would  have  daunted  the 
boldeft  European.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  have 
feen  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  men  in 
my  own  country;  1  have  feen  them  adorned 
,\vith  every  external  circumftance  of  drefs, 
and  pomp,  and  equipage,  to  infpire  refped; 
but  never  did  I  fee  any  thing  which  fo  com- 
pletely awed  the  foul,  as  the  angry  fcowl  and 
fiery  glance  of  a  favage  American. 

As  foon  as  our  leader  entered  the  circle, 
he  produced  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace. 
This  is  the  univerfal  mark  of  friendfhip 
and  alliance  among  all  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  America/  and  he  that  bears  it,  is 
confidered  with  fo  much  refped:,  that  his 
perfon  is  always  fafe.  This  calumet  is 

nothing 
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nothing  but  a  long  and  flender  pipe,  orna- 
mented with  the  moil  lively  and  beautiful 
feathers,  which  are  ingeniously  fixed  along 
the  tube;  the  bole  is  compofed  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  reddifh  marble,  and  filled 
with  fceiued  herbs  and  tobacco.  Colonel 
Simmons  lighted  his  pipe  with  great  fo- 
kmnity,  and  turning  the  bole  firfl:  towards 
the  heavens,  then  to  the  earth,  then  in  a 
circle  round  him,  he  began  to  fmpke.  la 
the  mean  time  the  whole  afTembly  fat  with 
mute  attention,  waiting  to  hear  his  propo- 
fals :  for  though  we  call  them  favages,  yet, 
in  fome  refpecls,  they  well  deferve  to  be 
imitated  by  more  refined  nations.  In  all 
their  meetings  and  affemblies  the  greateft 
order  and  regularity  prevail ;  whoever  rife* 
to  fpeak,  is  fure  of  being  patiently  heard  to 
the  end  without  the  lead  interruption.  Our 
leader  then  began  to  harangue  them  in 
their  own  language,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  I  did  not  underftand  what 
pad,  but  it  was  afterwards  explained  to  me, 
that  he  fet  before  their  eyes  the  injuries 
F  4  they 
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they  had  mutually  received  from  the  French 
and  the  tribes  in  their  alliance.  He  told 
them  that  their  great  father,  for  fo  thefe 
people  call  the  king  of  Britain,  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  of  war,  and  was  fending  an 
innumerable  band  of  warriors  to  punifh  the 
infults  of  bis  enemies.  He  told  them  that 
be  had  ordered  him  to  vifit  the  Ottigamies, 
his  dutiful  children,  "and  fmoke  with  them 
the  pipe  of  peace.  He  invited  their  young 
men  to  join  the  warriors  that  came  from 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  who  were  marching 
to  bury  the  bones  of  their  brethren,  who 
had  been  killed  by  their  mutual  foes.  When 
he  had  concluded,  he  flung  upon  the  ground 
a  curious  firing  of  (hells  which  is  called  the 
belt  of  wampum.  This  is  a  neceffary 
eifcumftance  in  all  the  treaties  made  with 
thefe  tribes.  Whoever  comes  as  an  aoj- 
baffador  brings  one  with  him  to  prefent  to 
the  people  whofe  friendfhip  is  folicited,and 
if  the  belt  is  accepted,  the  propofed  alliance 
is  confidered  as  entered  into.  As  foon  as. 
our  leader  had  finiftied,  a  chief  of  a  ftature 
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fuperior  to  the  common"  race  of  men,  and 
of  a  moil  determined  look,  jumped  into  tH£ 
middle  of  the  aflembly, "and, taking  up'the 
belt,  cried  out  in  their  language  :"  Let  iis 
march,  my  brethren,^  with  the  young  men 
of  our  great  father.  ;Let  us  dig,  up 'the. 
hatchet  of  war,  and  revenge  the  bones  of 
our  countrymen;  they  lie  unburied,  and 
cry  to  us  for  vengeance  :  we'  will  not  be 
deaf  to  their  cries;  we  will  make  off  all 
delays ;  we  will  approve  ourfelves  worthy 
of  our  anceftors ;  we  will  drink  the  blood 
of  our  enemies,  and  fpread  a  feafl  of  car- 
nage for  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  wild 
beads  of  the  foreft.  This  refolution  was 
univerfally  approved  by  the  whole  nation, 
who  confenred  to  the  war  with  a  ferocious 
joy.  The  affembly  was  then  dilTolved,  and" 
the  chiefs  prepared  for  their  intended  march 
according  to  the  manners  of  their  country. 
All  the  lavage  tribes  that  inhabit  America 
are  accuftomed  to  very  little  clothing. 
Inured  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  being  in  the  conftant  exercife  of  all 
F  5  their 
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their  limbs,  they  cannot  bear  the  reftraint 
and  confinement  of  an  European  drefs. 
The  greater  part  of  their  bodies,  therefore, 
is  naked,  and  this  they  paint  in  various 
falhions,  to  give  additional  terror  to  their 
looks.  When  the  chiefs  were  thus  pre- 
pared they  came  from  their  tents,  and  the 
_laft  folemnity  I  was  witnefs  to  was  dancing 
the  dance  of  war,  and  finging  the  fong  of 
death.  But  what  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  furious  movements 
and  expreflions  which  animated  them 
through  the  whole  of  this  performance  ? 
Every  man  was  armed  with  a  kind  of 
hatchet,  which  is  their  ufual  weapon  in  bat- 
tle, and  called  a  tomahawk.  This  he  held 
,  in  his  hand,  and  brandifhed  through  the 
whole  of  the  dreadful  fpeclacle.  As  they 
went  on,  their  faces  kindled  into  an  ex- 
preffion  of  anger  which  would  have  daunted 
the  boldeft  fpe&ator.  Their  geftures  feemed 
10  be  infpired  by  frantic  rage  and  implaca- 
ble animofity.  They  moved  their  bodies 
the  moft  violent  agitations,  and  it  was 

cafy 
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eafy  to  fee  they  reprefented  all  the  circuin- 
ftances  of  a  real  combat.  They  feemed  to 
be  engaged  in  clofe  or  diftant  battle,  and 
brandilhed  their  weapons  with  fo  much  fury, 
that  you  would  have  imagined  they  were 
going  every  inftant  to  hew  each  other  to 
pieces ;  nor  would  it  have  been  poffible, 
even  for  the  performers  thernfelves  of  this 
terrific  dance,  to  have  avoided  mutual 
wounds  and  flaughter,  had  they  not  been 
endued  with  that  extraordinary  activity  which 
is  peculiar  to  favage  nations.  By  intervals- 
they  increafed  the  horrid  folemniry  of  the 
exhibition,  by  uttering  yells  that  would 
have  pierced  an  European  ear  with  horror, 
I  have  feen  rage  and  fury  under  various 
forms,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  globe ; 
but  I  muft  confefs,  that  every  thing  I  have 
feen  elfewhere  is  feeble  and  contemptible 
wht  n  compared  with  this  day's  fpeftacle. 
When  the  whole  was  finiihed  they  enter- 
tained us  at  a  public  feftival  in  their  cabins, 
and  when  we  departed,  difmifled  us  with 
tliefe  exprefllve  withes;  they  prayed  that 
F  6  -the 
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the  Great  Spirit  would  favour  us  with  a 
profperous  voyage ;  that  he  would  give  us 
an  unclouded  iky  and  fmooth  waters  by 
day,  and  that  we  might  lie  down  at  night 
on  a  beaver  blanket,  enjoying  uninterrupted 
fleep  and  pleafant  dreams;  and  that  we 
might  find  continual  protection  under  the 
great  pipe  of  peace. — I  have  been  thus 
particular,  faid  the  highlander,  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  circumftances  of  this  embaffy,  be- 
caufe  you  have  not  difdained  to  hear  the 
(lory  of  my  adventures ;  and  I  thought  that 
fhis  defcription  of  a  people  fo  totally  un- 
like all  you  have  been  accuftomed  to  in 
Europe  might  not  prove  entirely  unin- 

terefting, 
\  ' 

We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  faid  Mr. 
Barlow,  for  all  thefe  curious  particulars, 
which  are  perfectly  conformable  to  all  I 
have  heard  and  read  upon  the  fubjec"h 
Nor  can  J  confider,  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  admiration,  the  favage  grandeur  of 
wan  in  his  mod  fimple  (late.  '  The  paffion 
for  revenge,  which  marks  the  character  of 

all 
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all  uncivilized  nations,  is  certainly  to  be 
condemned.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conftant 
prejudices  of  their  education;  and  many  of 
thofe  that  call  themfelves  refined  have  more1 
to  blufh  at,  in  that  refpecl,  than  they  are 
aware  of.  Few,  I  am  afraid,  even  in  the 
mod  refined  ftate  of  fociety,  have  arrived 
at  that  fublime  generofity,  ;\vhich  is  able  to 
forgive  the  injuries  of  its  fellow-creatures, 
when  it  has  the  power  to  repay  them ;  and 
I  fee  many  around  me  that  are  difgraced 
by  the  vices  of  uncivilized  Americans,  with- 
out a  claim  to  their  virtues. 

I  will  not  fatigue  your  ears,  continued 
the  highlander,  with  a  recital  of  all  the 
events  I  was  engaged  in  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  war.  The  defcription  of  blood 
and  carnage  is  always  difagreeable  to  a  hu- 
mane mind  ;  and  though  the  perverfity  of 
mankind  may  fqmetimes  render  war  a  ne- 
ceflary  evil,  the  remembrance  of  its  mif- 
chiefs  is  always  painful.  I  will  only  men-, 
tion  one  event,  continually  lamented  in  the 
annals  of  this  country,  -becaufe  it  is  con- 
nected 
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nested  with  the  untimely  fate  of  my  noble 
friend  and  gallant  leader. 

It  was  determined  by  thofe  who  govern- 
ed, that  weihould  march  through  the  woods 
upon  a  diftant  expedition  againft  the  French. 
The  conduct  of  this  enterprife  was  given 
to  a  brave  but  ralh  commander,  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  people  he  had  to  op- 
pofe,  and  unskilled  in  the  nature  of  a  favage 
war.  We  therefore  began  our  march 
through  the  fame  tracklefs  wilds  I  have  de- 
fcribed.  We  proceeded  for  feveral  days, 
without  any  other  difficulties  than  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  itfelf  produced,  and 
without  feeing  the  face  of  an  enemy.  It 
was  in  vain  that  officers  of  the  greateft  ex- 
perience, and  particularly  my  worthy  co- 
knel,  fnggefted  to  our  commander  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  uling  every  precaution  againft  a 
dangerous  and  infidious  foe.  War  is  not 
managed,  amid  the  forefts  of  America,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  it  is  conducted  upon 
the  plains  of  Europe.  The  temper  of  the 
people  there  confpires  with  the  nature  of 

the 
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the  country,  to  render  it  a  continual  fcene 
of  ftratagems  and  furprife.  Unincumber- 
ed  Aviih  tents,  or  baggage,  or  numerous 
trains  of  artillery,  the  hoftile  warriors  fet 
out  in  fmall  and  chofen  parties,  with  no- 
thing but  their  arms,  and  are  continually 
upon  the  watch  to  deceive  their  enemies. 
Long  experience  has  taught  them  a  degree 
of  fagacity  in  traverfing  the  woods,  which 
to  us  is  inconceivable.  Neither  the  wideft 
rivers,  nor  the  mod  exteniive  forefts,  can 
retard  them  for  an  inftant.  A  march  of  a 
thoufand  miles  is  fcarcely  to  them  a  greater 
difficulty  than  the  paflage  of  an  European 
army  between  two  neighbouring  towns. 
The  woods  themfelves  afford  them  a  con- 
tinual fupply  of  provifions,  in  the  various 
animals  which  they  kill  by  the  chafe. 
When  they  are  near  their  enemies,  they  fre- 
quently lurk  all  day  in  thickets,  for  fear  of 
a  difcove  y,  and  purfue  their  march  by 
night.  Hundreds  of  them  foiiietimes  pur- 
fue their  courfe  in  the  fame  line,  treading 
only  m  each  other's  fteps,  and  the  lad  of 

the 
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the  party  carefully  covers  over  the  impref- 
iions  which  his  fellows  have  made.  When 
they  are  thus  upon  the  point  of  accompliQi- 
ing  their  purpofe,  the  very  neceffmes  of  na- 
ture are  unheeded  :  they  ceafe  to  fire  upon 
the  beads  of  the  foreft,  left  it  fhould  alarm 
the  foe ;  they  feed,  upon  roots  or  the  bark 
of  trees,  or  pafs  fucceflive  days  in  a  perfect 
abftinence  from  food.  All  this  our  colonel 
reprefented  to  the  general,  and  conjured 
him,  with  the  ftrongeft  entreaties,  not  to 
hazard  the  fafety  of  our  army  by  an  incau- 
tious progrefs.  He  advifed  him  to  fend 
out  numerous  detachments  to  beat  the 
bnfhes  and  examine  the  woods ;  and  offered 
himfelf  to  fecure-the  march  of  the  army. 
But  prefumption  is  always  blind  ;  our  ge- 
neral was  unacquainted  with  any  other  than 
European  warfare,  and  could  not  conceive 
that  naked  favages  would  dare  to  attack  an 
army  of  two  thoufand  difciplined  troops, 
One  morning  the  way  before  us  appeared 
more  intricate  and  obfcure  than  common ; 
the  forefts  did  not  as  uiual  coniift  of  lofty 

trees, 
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trees,  which  afford  a  tolerably  clear  profpeft 
between  their  trunks,  but  were  compofed 
of  creeping  bufhes  and  impervious  thick- 
ets. The  army  marched  as  ufual  with  the 
vain  oftentation  of  military  difcipline,  but 
totally  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  fcene 
which  followed.  At  length  we  entered  a 
gloomy  valley,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  thickeft  (hade,  and  rendered  fvvampy  by 
the  overflowings  of  a  little  rivulet.  In  this 
fituation  it  was  impofiible  to  continue  our 
march  without  difordering  our  ranks }  and 
part  of  the  army  extended  itfelf  beyond  the 
reft,  while  another  part  of  the  line  involun- 
tarily fell  behind.  In  the  moment  while  the 
officers  were  employed  in  rectifying  the  dif- 
order  of  their  men,  a  fudden  noife  of  muf- 
ketry  was  heard  in  front,  which  ftretched 
about  twenty  of  our  men  upon  the  field. 
The  foldiers  inftinctively  fired  towards  the 
part  whence  they  were  attacked,  and  inftantly 
fell  back  in  diforder.  But  it  was  equally 
vain  to  retreat  or  go  forward,  for  it  now 
appeared  that  we  were  completely  hemmed 

in, 
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in.  On  every  fide  refounded  the  fatal  peals 
of  fcattering  fire,  that  thinned  our  ranks 
and  extended  our  braveft  comrades  on  the 
earth.  Figure  to  yourfelf  a  (hoal  of  fifties 
enclofed  within  the  net,  that  circle  in  vain 
the  fatal  labyrinth  in  which  they  are  involv- 
ed ;  or  rather  conceive,  what  I  have  my. 
felf  been  witnefs  to,  an  herd  of  deer  fur- 
rounded  on  every  fide  by  a  band  of  atftive 
and  unpitying  hunters,  that  prefs  and  gall 
them  on  every  fide,  and  exterminate  them 
at  leifure  in  their  flight.  Juft  fuch  was  the 
fituation  of  our  unfortunate  countrymen. 
After  a-  few  unavailing  difcharges,  which 
never  annoyed  a  fecret  enemy  that  fcattered 
death  unfeen,  the  ranks  were  broken,  and 
all  fubordination  loft.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  gafping  wretches,  and  ftained 
with  blood  ;  the  woods  refounded  with  cries 
and  groans,  and  fruitlefs  attempts  of  our 
gallant  officers  to  rally  their  men,  and  check 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  By  intervals 
was  heard,  more  fhrill,  more  dreadful  than 
all  the  reft,  the  difmal  yell  of  the  victorious 
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favages,  that  now,  emboldened  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  began  to  leave  the  covert,  and  he\? 
down  thofe  who  fled,  with  unrelenting  cru- 
elty. As  to  myfelf,  the  defcription  which 
our  colonel  had  given  me  of  their  method 
of  attack,  and  the  precautions  to  be  ufed 
againft  it,  rendered  me  perhaps  lefs  diiturb- 
ed  than  I  fliould  otherwife  have  been.  I 
remarked  that  thofe  who  flood  and  thofe  who 
fled  were  expofed  to  equal  danger;  thofe 
who  kept  their  rank  and  endeavoured  to 
repel  the  enemy,  expofed  their  perfons  to 
their  fire,  and  were  fucceflively  (hot  down, 
as  happened  to  molt  of  our  unfortunate  of- 
ficers; while  thofe  who  fled  frequently 
rufhed  headlong  upon  the  very  death  they 
fought  to  avoid.  Pierced  to  the  heart  at 
the  fight  of  fuch  a  carnage  of  my  gallant 
comrades,  I  grew  indifferent  to  life,  and 
abandoned  myfelf  to  defpair;  but  it  was  a 
defpair  that^neuher  impaired  my  exertions 
nor  robbed  me  of  the  faculties  of  my  mind. 
Imitate  me,  I  cried,  my  gallant  country- 
men, and  we  (hall  yet  be  fafe.  I  then  di- 

redly 
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redly  ran  to  the  neareft  tree,.,  and  (heltered 
myfelf  behind  its  ftem  ;  convinced  that  this 
precaution  alone  could  fecure  me  from  the 
inceffant  vollies  which  darted  on  every  fide.' 
A  fmall  number  of  Highlanders  followed 
my  example,  and,  thus  fecured,  we  began 
to  fire  with  more  fuccefs  at  the  enemy,  who 
now  expofed  themfelves  with  lefs  referve. 
This  check  Teemed  to  aftonim  and  confound 
them ;  and  had  not  the  panic  been  fo  ge- 
neral, it  is  poffible  that  this  fuccefsful  effort 
might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  th& 
fight;  for  in  another  quarter  the  provin- 
cial troops  that  accompanied  us  behaved 
with  the  greateft  bravery,  and  though  de- 
ferted  by  the  European  forces,  effeded  their 
own  retreat.  But  it  was  now  too  late  t# 
hope  for  victory  or  even  fafety ;  the  ranks 
were  broken  on  every  fide,  the  greater  part 
of  our  officers  flain  or  wounded,  and  our 
unfortunate  general  himfelf  had  expiated 
with  his  life,  his  fatal  rafhnefs.  I  caft  my 
eyes  around,  and  faw  nothing  but  images 
of  death,  and  horror,  and  frantic  rage. 

Yet 
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Yet  even  then  the  fafety  of  my  noble  co- 
lonel was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.  I 
fought  him  for  fome  time  in  vain,  amid  the 
various  fcenes  of  carnage  which  furrounded 
me.  At  length,  I  difcovered  him  at  a  dif- 
tance,  almoft  deferted  by  his  men,  yet  (till 
attempting  to  renew  the  fight,  and  heedlefs 
of  the  wounds  which  covered  him.  Tranf- 
ported  with  grief  and  paffion,  I  immediately 
darted  forward  to  offer  him  my  feeble  fup- 
port ;  but  in  the  very  inflant  of  my  arrival, 
he  received  a  draggling  ball  in  his  bofom, 
and,  tottering  to  a  tree,  fupported  his  faint- 
ing limbs  agamit  the  trunk.  Juft  in  that 
moment,  three  of  our  favage  enemies  ob- 
ferved  his  fituation,  and  marked  him  for 
their  prey ;  they  raifed  their  hideous  yell, 
and  darted  upon  him  with  the  fpeed 
and  fiercenefs  of  wolves.  Fury  then  took 
pofleffion  of  my  foul;  had  I  pofleffed  a 
thoufand  lives  I  fhould  have  held  them 
cheap  in  the  balance  :- — 1  fired  with  fo  un- 
erring an  aim  that  I  ftretched  the  foremoft 
on  the  earth;  the  fecond. received  the  point 

of 
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of  my  bayonet  in  his  bread,  .and  fell  in  the 
pangs  of  death  ;  the  third,  daunted  with  the 
fate  of  his  companions,  turned  his  fteps 
another  way.  Juft  then  an  horfe  that  had 
loft  his  rider  was  galloping  along  the  wood ; 
I  bounded  acrofs  the  path,  and,  feizing 
him  by  the  bridle,  inftantly  led  him  to  my 
leader,  and  conjured  him  to  preferve  his 
glorious  life.  He  thanked  me  in  the  mod 
affectionate  manner  for  my  friendship,  but 
bade  me  preferve  my  own  Kfe.  As  to  my- 
felf,  faid  he,  I  do  not  widi  to  furvive  my 
country's  diilionour,  and  even  had  1  fuch  a 
widj,  the  wounds  I  have  received  would 
render  all  efcape  impoffible.  If  that  is 
your  refohition,  faid  I,  we  will  die  together, 
for  I  fwear  by  the  eternal  majefty  of  my 
Creator,  that  I  will  not  leave  you.  When 
he  faw  me  thus  refolved,  he  confented  to 
ufe  my  afliftance,  and  with  infinite  difficulty 
I  feated  him  upon  the  horfe,  which,  holding 
by  the  reins,  as  I  was  then  light  and  active, 
I  guided  along  the  wood  with  no  incon- 
fiderabk  fpeed.  Fortunately  for  me,  we 
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were  not  obferved  by  any  of  our  favage 
enemies;  fo  that  flying  through  the  thick- 
eft  part  of  the  foreft,  we  left  the  danger 
behind,  and  were  foon  removed  beyond  the 
fight  or  hearing  of  the  battle.  Courage, 
faid  I,  my  noble  leader !  you  are  now  almoft 
in  fafety;  and  I  truft  you  will  yet  preferve 
a  life  fo  neceflary  to  your  friends  and  coun- 
try. He  anfvvered  me  with  the  kindeft  ex- 
preffions,  but  with  a  feeble  voice :  Camp- 
bell, J  have  confented  to  fly  more  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  your  life,  than  from  any 
hopes  of  rm  own.  But  fince  we  are  at  a 
diftance  from  yonder  dreadful  fcene,  per- 
mit me  to  alight ;  I  have  confumed  my 
fmall  remaining  forces  in  the  way,  and  now 
I  faint  from  lofs  of  blood.  He  funk  down 
at  this,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  I  re- 
ceived him  in  my  arms ;  I  bore  him  to  the 
next  thicket,  and  ftrewing  grafs  and  leaves 
upon  the  ground,  endeavoured  to  prepare 
him  a  bed.  He  thanked  me  again  with 
gratitude  and  tendernefs,  and  grafped -my 
hand  as  he  lay  in  the  very  agonies  of  death  ; 

for 
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for  fuch  it  was,  although  I  believed  he  had 
only  fainted,  and  long  tried  every  ineffectual 
method  to  reftore  departed  life.  Thus  was 
I  deprived  of  the  nobleft  officer  and  kindeft 
friend  that  ever  deferved  the  attachment  of 
a  foldier ;  twenty  years  have  now  rolled 
over  me  fince  that  inaufpicious  day  ;  yet  it 
lives  for  ever  in  my  remembrance,  and 
never  (hall  be  blotted  from  my  foul.  The 
Highlander  then  turned  away  to  hide  a  tear 
which  did  not  mifbecome  his  manly  coun- 
tenance ;  the  company  feemed  all  to  (hare 
his  griefs,  but  Mifs  Simmons  above  the 
reft;  however,  as  the  natural  gentlenefs  of 
her  temper  was  fufficiently  known,  no  one 
fufpeded.  that  (he  had  any  particular  intereft 
in  the  relation. 

I  fat  till  night,  continued  the  ftranger, 
fupporting  the  breathlefs  body  of  my  colonel, 
and  vainly  hoping  he  might  return  to  life. 
At  length  I  perceived  that  his  noble  foul 
was  fled  for  ever ;  my  own  wounds  grew 
(tiff  and  painful,  and  exhaufted  nature  re- 
quired a  fupply  of  food.  I  therefore  arofe, 
4  and. 
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and,  finding  a  fpring  that  trickled  down  an 
hill  at  no  great  ditlance,  I  refrelhed  myfdf 
by  a  copious  draught,  and  warned  the  clotted 
blood1  away  from  the  hurts  I  had  received- 
I  then  crufhed  fome  leaves,  which  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  imagine  falutary, 
and  bound  them  on  with  bandages  I  tore 
from  my  linen.  I  alfo  found  a  few  wild 
fruits,  which  pad  experience  had  taught  me 
were  innocent,  with  which  I  allayed  the 
pains  of  hunger.  I  then  returned  to  the 
thicket,  and,  creeping  into  the  thickefl  part, 
endeavoured  to  compofe  myfelf  to  reft. 
Strange,  gentlemen,  as  it  may  appear,  nei- 
ther the  forlorn  nature  of  my  fituatlon,  nor 
the  dangers  with  which  I  was  befet,  were 
fufhcient  to  keep  me  awake.  My  wearied 
and  exhaufted  body  feemcd  to  triumph  over 
all  the  agitations  of  my  mind  ;  and  [  funk 
into  a  fleep  as  deep  and  profound  as  that  - 
of  death  itfelf.  I  awoke  next  morning, 
with  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun  ;  but,  more 
compdfcd,  I  better  unclerftood  the  difficulties 
in  which  I  was  involved,  and  the  nncer- 
V-OL.  TIT.  o  tainty 
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tainty  of  my  efcape.  I  was  in  the  midftof 
an  immenfe  defert.,  totally  deftitute  of  hu- 
man aflift^nce  or  fupport.  Should  I  meet 
with  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  could 
expect  nothing  but  implacable  cruelty  ; 
and  even  if  I  efcaped  their  vigilance,  what 
method  of  finding  fubfiftcnce,  or  of  meafur- 
ing  back  without  a  guide  the  long  and  te- 
dious march  I  had  trodden  ?  Hope,  how- 
ever, and  the  vigour  of  my  conftitution,  ftill 
fupport ed  me.  I  reflected,  that  it  is  the 
common  lot  of  man  to  flruggle  with  mif- 
fortunes ;  that  it  is  cowardice  to  yield  to 
evils,  when  prefect,  the  reprefentation  of 
which  had  not  deterred  me  from  voluntarily 
embracing  the  profeflion  of  a  foldier  ;  and 
that  the  providence  of  Heaven  was  as  capa- 
ble of  protecting  me  in  the  forefts  of  A  me- 
rica,  as  upon  my  narive  mountains.  I 
therefore  determined  to  ftruggle  with  the 
difficulties  which  furrounded  me  to  the  lad, 
and  to  meet  my  fortune  like  a  man.  Yet, 
as  I  ftill  by  intervals  heard  the  difmal  cries 
of  the  enemy,-  and  faw  their  fires  at  a  diftance, 

Hay 
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I  lay  clofe  till  night  in  the  obfcnrity  of  my 
thicket.  When  all  was  dark  and  dill,  I  ven- 
tured abroad,  and  laid  in  my  fcanty  provi- 
fion  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  drank  again  at 
the  fpring.  The  pain  of  my  wounds  began 
now  to  abate  a  little,  though  I  fuffered  ex- 
tremely from  the  cold,  as  I  did  not  dare  to 
kindle  a  fire,  from  the  fear  of  difcovering 
myfelf  by  its  light.  Three  nights  and  days 
did  I  lead  this  folitary  life,  in  cominual  dread 
of  the  favage  parties  which  fcoured  all  the 
woods  in  ptirfuit  of  ftragglers,  and  often  pad 
fo  near  my  place  of  retreat,  that  I  gave  my- 
felf over  for  loft.  At  length  upon  the  fourth 
evening,  fancying  myfelf  a  little  reftored, 
and  that  the  activity  of  the  enemy  might 
be  abated,  I  ventured  out,  and  purfued  my 
march.  I  fcarcely  need  defcribe  the  various 
difficulties  and  dangers  to  which  I  was  ex- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  journey ;  however,  I  dill  had 
with  me  my  mufket;  and  as  my  ammuni- 
tion was  not  quite  exhauded,  I  depended 
upon  the  woods  themfelves  to  fupply  me 
with  food.  I  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the 
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night,  involving  myfelf  dill  deeper  in  thefe 
inextricable  forefts  ;  for  I  was  afraid  to  pur- 
fue  the  diredlion  of  our  former  march,  as  I 
imagined  the  favages  were  difperfed  along 
the  country  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives.  I 
therefore  took  a  direction  as  nearly  as  I 
could  judge  parallel  to  the  Englifh  fetrle- 
ments,  and  inclining  to  the  fouth.  In  this 
manner  I  forced  my  way  along  the  woods 
all  night,  and  with  the  morning  had  reafon 
to  think  that  I  had  advanced  a  confiderable 
diftance.  My  wounds  began  now  to  pain 
meafrefh  with  this  exertion,  and  compelled 
me  to  allow  myfelf  fonie  repofe.  I  chofe 
out  the  thickeft  covert  I  could  find,  and 
fhrowding  myfelf  as  well  as  I  was  able,  was 
foon  overpowered  by  fleep.  I  did  hot  awake 
till  the  fun  ,had  gained  the  meridian,  and, 
creeping  from  my  retreat,  beheld  with  fooje 
degree  of  terror  an  enormous  rattle-fnake 
that  was  coiled  up  full  in  my  way,  and  feemed 
•  determined  to  oppofe  my  paflage.  This  ani- 
rnal  is  frequent  in  the  fouthern  colonies,'  and 
is  the  mod  poiionous  of  all  the  reptiles  that 

haunt 
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haunt  the  woods.  He  is  in  length  from  two 
to  fix  feet,  beautifully  variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colours ;  but  the  moil  remarkable 
circumftance  attending  him  is  a  natural  nojfe 
that  he  produces  with  every  motion  of  his 
tail,  and  which  occafions  too  his  name.  1 
foon  deftroyed  my  hiding  foe,  and  taking 
courage  for  the  fiift  time  to  kindle  a  fire,  I 
roafted  him  upon  the  embers,  and  made  the 
moft  delicious  meal  I  ever  remember,  upon 
his  flefli. 

What,  exclaimed  Tommy,  is  it  poffible 
to  eat  fnakes  ?  I  thought  they  had  been  all 
over  poifon.  Mafter,  replied  the  .high- 
lander,  the  want  of  food  will  reconcile  us  to 
many  meats,  which  we  fhould  fcarcely 
think  eatable.  Nothing  has  furprifed  me 
more  than  to  fee  the  poor,  in  various  coun- 
tries, complaining  of  the  fcarciry  of  food, 
yet  throwing  away  every  year  thoufands  of 
the  carcafcs  of  horfes,  which  are  full  as 
wholefome  and  nonrifhing  as  beef,  and  are 
in  many  countries  preferred  to  it.  But,  in. 
c  3  -  gene- 
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general,  every  animal  may  be  eaten,  and 
affords  a  falutary  food;  as  to  fnakes,  the 
poifon  of  them  is  contained  in  the  hollow 
of  their  teeth.  When  they  bite  they  inftil 
their  venom  into  the  wound,  which  mixes 
with  the  blood,.and,  without  a  timely  remedy, 
deftroys  the  fufferer.  But  if  you  cut  off  the 
head,  the  reft  of  the  body  is  not  only  whole- 
fome  but  palatable,  and  I  have  known  it 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  by  many  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies. — Thus  refrefhed,  therefore,  I 
purfued  my  march  through  the  fame  thick, 
gloomy  country,  without  meeting  the  leaft 
appearance  of  an  human  creature;  and  at 
night  I  cut,  with  an  hatchet  that  I  had  about 
me,  fome  boughs,  with  which  I  erefted  a 
temporary  (belter.  The  next  day,  as  I  was 
purfuing  my  march,  I  faw  a  deer  bound  by 
me,  upon  whofe  fhoulders  was  fixed  a  fierce 
and  deftrudive  animal  that  refembles  a  ti- 
ger. This  creature,  which  is  about  thefize 
of  a  moderatedog,afcendsthe  trees  and  hides 
himfelf  among  the  branches,  till  a  deer,  or 
any  other  animal  that  he  can  matter,  pafles 

within 
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v.  khin  his  rsach.  He  then  darts  himfelf  with 
a  hidden  fpring  full  upon  the  neck  orfhoul- 
derof  the  unfortunate  animal,  which  he  con- 
tinues tearing  with  ib  much  violence,  that 
he  foon  d  it  patches  him.  This  was  actually 
the  caie  vviih  the  poor  deer  that  paiTed  me; 
for  he  had  not  run  an  hundred  yards  before 
he  fell  down  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  his 
deftroyer  began  to  regale  himfelf  upon  the 
prey.  I  inilaqtly  faw  that  this  was  a  lucky 
opportunity  of  fupplying  myfelf  v.ith  food 
for  feveral  days ;  I  therefore  ran  towards  the 
animal,  and  by  a  violent  fhout  made  him 
abandon  his  victim  and  retire  growling  into 
the  woods.  I  then  kindled  a  fire  with  leaves 
and  (licks,  and.  cutting  off  a  large  flice  of 
vemfon,  I  plentifully  refrefhed  nvyfelf  for 
my  journey.  I  then  packed  up  as  much  of 
the  moft  flcfhy  parts  of  the  body  as  I  could 
conven'ently  cany,  and  abandoned  the  reft 
to  wild  beafts.  In  this  manner  did  I  march 
for  ieveral  days,  without  wanting  food,  or 
feeing  any  probable  end  of  my  fatigues.  At 
length  I  found  a  lofty  mountain  before  me, 
G  4  which 
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which  I  determined  to  afcend,  imagining 
that  fuch  an  elevation  might  enable  me  to 
make  fome  ufeful  difcoveries  in  refpect  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  I  had  to  traverfe, 
and  perhaps  prefent  me  with  Tome  appear- 
ances of  cultivation  or  inhabitants.    I  there- 
fore afcended  with  infinite  fatigue  a  rough 
and  ftony  afcent  of  feveral  miles,  in  which 
I  was  frequently  obliged   to  clamber  up 
pointed  rocks,  and  work  my  way  along  the 
edge  of  dangerous  precipices.  I  however  ar- 
rived without  an  accident  at  the  top,  which 
was  entirely  bare  of  trees,  antd  looking  round 
me  beheld  a  wild  and  defeit  country  extend- 
ed  to  a  prodigious  didance.     Far  as  my  eye 
could  reach,  I  difcoverecl  nothing  bin  forefts- 
on  eve,ry  fide  but  one.     There  the  country 
feemed  to   be  more  open,  though  equally 
uncultivated,  and  Ifavv  meadows  and  favan- 
nahs  opening  one  beyond  another,  bounded 
at  length  by  a  fpacious  river,  whofe  end  and 
beginning  were  equally  concealed  from  my 
eye.     I  was  now  fo  weary  of  this  folitary 
kind  of  life,  that  I  began  to  confider  the 

in  ha- 
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inhabitants  tliemfclves  with  lefs  apprehen- 
fion  ;  befides,  I  thought  myfelf  out  of  dan- 
ger of  meeting  with  the  hoflile  tribes :  a,nd 
all  thefe  people,  unlefs  irritated  by  injuries, 
or  ftimulated  by  revenge,  are  perhaps  lefs- 
{hangers  to  the  rites  of  hofpitality  than 
any  civilized  nation.  I  therefore  reflected, 
that  by  directing  my  courfe  to  the  river,  and 
following  the  direction  of  its  waters,  I 
fhould  have  the  greateft  probability  of  meet- 
ing with  fome  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  as 
the  natives  build  their  villages  near  lakes 
and  dreams,  and  choofe  their  banks  as  a 
refidence,  when  ihey  are  employed  in  hunt- 
ing. 

'I  therefore  defcended  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  level  diftrift  which  1  faw  before 
me.  I  marched  along  an  open  champaign 
country  for  ieveral  hours,  covered  over  with 
a  rank  fpeciesof  grafs,  and  beheld  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes  grazing  all  around.  It 
\vasherethatanaccident  befel  me,  which 
1  wilt  relate  for  its  Angularity,  both  in  re- 
fpecl  to  the  dangers  I  incurred,  and  my  me- 
G  5  thod 
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thod  of  efcape.  As  I  was  thus  journeying 
on  I  difcovered  a  prodigious  light  that 
feemed  to  efface  the  fun  itfelf,  and  ftreak 
the  fkies  with  an  angry  kind  of  illumina- 
tion. I  looked  round  me  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  this  flrange  appearance,  and  be- 
held with  equal  horror  and  aitonimmenr,, 
that  the  whole  country  behind  was  in  • 
flames.  In  order  to  explain  this  event,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  all  the  plains  in  Ame- 
rica produce  a  rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,, 
the  juices  of  which  are  exhaufted  by  the 
heat  of  the  fummer's  fun  ;  it  is  then  as  in- 
flammable as  flraw  or  fodder;  and  when  a 
cafual  fpark  of  fire  communicates  with  it,, 
the  flame  frequently  drives  before  the  wind 
for  miles  together,  and  confumes  every  thing 
it  meets.  This  was  actually  the  cafe  at 
prefent :  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  the 
country  was  all  in  flames;  a  powerful  wind 
added  frelh  fury  to  the  fire,  and  drove  it 
on  with  a  degree  of  fwiftnefs  which  pre- 
cluded all  poflibility  of  flight.  I  muft  con- 
fefs  that  1  was  (truck  with  horror  at  the 
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fudden  approach  of  a  death,  fo  new,  fo 
dreadful,  fo  unexpected.  I  law  it  was  in 
vain  to  fly  ;  the  flaming  line  extended  for 
feveral  miles  on  every  ikle,  and  advanced 
with  fuch  velocity,  that  1  confidered  my  fate 
as  inevitable.  I  looked  round  me  with  a 
kind  of  mute  defpair,  and  began  to  envy 
the  fate  of  my  comrades- who  had  fallen  by 
honourable  wounds  in  battle.  Already  did 
the  conflagration  fcorch  me  in  its  approach, 
accompanied  by  clouds  of  fmoke  that  al- 
moft  fuffocated  me  with  their  baneful  va- 
pour. In  this  extremity,  fortune  prefented 
to  my  mind  an  inftantancous-  thought, 
which,  perhaps,  was  the  only  poffible  me- 
thod of  efcape.  I  confidered  that  nothing 
could  (lop  the  conflagration  but  an  adual 
want  of  matter  to  continue  it;  and  there- 
fore, by  fetting  fire  to  the  vegetables  be- 
fore me,  1  might  follow  my  own  path  ia 
fafety.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  life,  you  will  never  have 
occasion  to  experience  the  pleafure  which 
the  firft  glance  of  this  expedient  afforded 
06  to 
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to  my  mind.'  I  faw  myfdf  matched,  be- 
yond expectation,  from  a  firange  and  pain- 
ful death,  and  inftantly  pulled  out,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  the  flint  and  fteel  upon 
which  my  prefervation  was  to  depend.  1 
ftruck  a  light,  and  prefently  kindled  the 
dried  grafs  before  me  :  the  conflagration 
fpread  along  the  country  ;  the  wind  drove 
it  on  with  inconceivable  fury,  and  I  faw 
the  path  of  my  deliverance  open  before  my 
eyes.  la  a  few  feconds  a  confiderable  -va- 
cancy was  burnt  before  me,  which  I  tra- 
verfed  with  the  fpeed  of  a  man  that  ilies 
from  inftant  death.  My  feet  were  fcorched 
with  the  glowing  foil,  and  feveral  times  had 
I  foeen  nearly  fuffocated  with  the  drift  of 
the  purfuing  fmoke ;  but  every  ftep  I 
made,  convinced  me  of  the  certainty  of  my 
efcape,  and,  in  a  little  time,  I  flopped  to 
confider  at  leifure  the  conflagration  I  had 
avoided  ;  which,  after  proceeding  to  the 
point  whence  I  fet  out,  was  extinguifhed, 
as  I  had  forefeen,  and  delivered  me  from 
all  apprehenlion. 

I  de- 
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I  declare,  faid  Tommy,  this  is  the  moil 
extraordinary  thing  I  ever  heard  ;  and  yet 
I  can  eafily  conceive  it,  for  I  oncefaw  fome 
men  fee  fire  to  the  heath  and  furzes  upon 
the  common,  and  they  burnt  fo  furioufly 
that  I  was  quite  afraid  to  eome  near  the 
flame. 

I  purfued  my  way,  continued  the  high- 
lander,  over  the  fmoking  foil,  which  1  had 
rendered  bare  to  a  confid-erable  extent,  and 
lodged  at  night,  as  ufual,  under  fome 
boughs  which  I  (luck  up  to  defend  me.  In 
the  morning  I  fet  out  again,  and  foon  ar- 
rived at  a  fpacious  lake,  upon  whofe  banks 
I  could  plainly  difcern  the  figns  of  an  Ame- 
rican encampment.  I  hefitated  fome  time, 
whether  I  mould  again  conceal  myfelf  in 
the  woods,  or  deliver  myfelf  up  to  their 
mercy.  But  I  confidered  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  long  to  continue  this  wandering 
life ;  and  that,  in  the  end,  I  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  fome  of  thefe  favage  tribes  for 
afliftance.  What,  therefore,  mud  be  done 
at  laft,  it  was  fruitlefs  to  delay;  I  had  every 

reafon 
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reafon  to  imagine  that  the  people  before  me 
mutt  either  be  favourable  to  Great  Britain, 
or  at  leaft  indifferent  to  the  war;  and  in 
either  cafet  from  the  experience  I  poffeft,of 
the  manners  of  the  natives,  1  did  not  think 
I  had  much  to  fear.  I  therefore  deter- 
tni'ied  to  hazard  every  thing  upon  the  pro- 
bability of  a  favourable  reception,  andr 
collecting  all  my  refolution,  I  marched 
baldly  forward,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  en- 
campment. As  loon  as  I  entered  the  vil- 
lage, the  women  and  children  gathered  round 
me  with  the  curioiity  natural  to  mankind 
at  the  fight  of  an  -unaccuftomed  object.  I 
formed  a  favourable  conjecture  from  this 
apparent  ignoiance  of  Europeans,.and  ualk- 
i-ng  on  with  a,  compofed  ftep  and  fteady 
countenance,  1  at  length  entered  into  one 
of  the  largeft  cabins  I  could  find.  When 
I  was  within,  I  faw  a  venerable  old  man, 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  chief  from  his  appear- 
ance, fitting  at  his  eafe  upon  the  ground, 
and  fmoking.  1  faluted  him  with  all  the 
courtefy  1  was  able,  and  placed  myfelf  upon 

the 
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the  ground,  ru  fome  little  diftance,  wailing 
with  inward  anxiety,  but  external compoiure, 
for  him  to  begin  the  converfadon.  After 
he  had  eyed  me  for  fome  time  with  fixed  at- 
tention, but  without  either  fternnefs  or  an- 
ger, he  calmly  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  and  prefented  it  to  me.  I  received 
it  with  infinite  fatisfa&ion;  for,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  this  is  always  with  the 
American  tribes  the  firmed  pledge  of  peace 
and  a  friendly  reception.  When  we  had 
thus  been  feated  for  fome  time  in  mutual 
contemplation  of  each  other,  he  afked  me, 
in  a  dialed  which  I  underftood  tolerably 
well,  to  ear.  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
refufeany  offered  civility,  and  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  offer  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  a 
young  woman,  who  was  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hut,  fet  before  me  fome  broiled  fifh  and 
parched  maize.  After  I  had  eaten,  my 
friendly  hod  inquired  into  my  country  and 
the  reafons  of  my  vifit.  I  was  juft  enough 
acquainted  with  the  language  he  fpoke  to 
be  able  to  underftand  him,  and  to  give  an 

intel- 
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intelligible,  though  imperfedl  anfwer.  I 
therefore  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  that  I  had  croft  the  great  water,  with 
the  warriors  of  die  king  of  Britain;  that 
we  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  again  ft  the  French  and  their  allies,, 
and  that  we  had  actually  fet  out  upon  an 
expedition  againft  their  colonies;  but  that 
we  had  been  furprifed  by  a- lurking  party 
i-n  the  woods  ;  that  in  the  confufion  of  the 
fight  I  had  been  feparated  from  the  reft,, 
and  had  wandered  feveral  days  through  the 
woods  in  fearch  of  my  comrades ;  and  that 
now  feeing  the  tents  of  my  brethren,  the  red 
men,  I  had  come  to  vifit  them,  and  fmoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  in  their  company.  All 
this  I  with  fome  /difficulty  explained  to  my 
entertainer,  who  liftened  to  me  with  great 
attention,  and  then  bade  me  welcome  in 
the  name  of  his  nation,  which  he  told  me 
was  called  the  Saukies ;  he  added,  that  their 
young  men  were  difperied  through  the 
woods,  hunting  the  deer  and  buffalo;  but 
they  would  loon  return  loaded  with  provi- 

fions, 
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fions,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  might  (hare 
his  cabin,  4and  fuch  provifions  as  he  could 
command.  I  thanked  him  for  his  offer, 
and  remained  feveral  days  in  his  hut,-  al- 
ways entertained  with  the  fame  -hofpitality, 
until  the  return  of  the  young  men  from 
hunting.  They  came  at  lad,  in  feveral 
boats,  along  the  lake,  bringing  with  them  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  wild  beads  which 
they  had  killed.  I  was  received  by  all.  the 
tribe  with  the  fame  hofpitality  I  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  old  chief;  and,  as  it  was 
neceflary  to  gam  their  friendship  as  much  as 
pofiible,  I  joined  them  in  all  their  hunting 
and  filhing  parties,  and  foon  acquired  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  fkill  in  both. 

Hunting  itfelf  has  fomething  cruel  in  the 
prailice ;  it  is  a  fpecies  of  war  which  we 
wage  with  brute  animals  for  their  ipoils  ' 
but  if  ever  it  can  be  confldered  as  excuf- 
able,  it  is  in  thefe  favage  nations,  who  have 
recotirfe  to  it  for  their  fubfiltence.  •  They 
a  redact  ive,  bold,  and  dexterous,  to  fuch  a  de- 
giee,  in  all  thefe  exercifes,  that  none  of  the 

wild 
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wild  animals  they  attack  have  the  fmalleft 
chance  of  efcape.  Their  parties  generally 
confifl  of  almod  all  the  youth  of  their  na- 
tion, who  go  in  a  body  to  particular  dif- 
tricls  where  they  know  game  is  plentiful. 
Their  common  method  is,  when  they  are 
arrived  at  a  fpot  which  abounds  in  deer 
or  buffaloes,  to  difperfe  themfelves  through 
the  woods  ;  and  then,  alarming  the  beads 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  drive  them  with 
(houts  and  dogs  towards  fome  common 
place,  which  is  always  in  the  middle  of  all 
their  parties.  When  they  have  thus  roufed 
their  prey,  the  various  fquadrons  gradually 
advance  towards  the  centre,  till  they  unite 
in  a  circle,  and  enclofe  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  frightened  animals..  They  then  at- 
tack them  either  with  fire  arms  or  arrows, 
and  (hoot  them  down  fucceflively.  By 
thefe  means  they  are  fure,  in  a  fingle  day,  to 
deftroy  a  prodigious  number  of  different 
beads.  But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  while 
they  are  engaged  in  the  chafe  of  other  ani- 
mals, they  become  a  prey  themfelves  to 

their 
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their  enemies ;  who  take  this  method  of 
furprifmg  them  in  ihe  woods,  and  gratifying 
their'  refentment.  This  was  aclually  the 
cafe  with  my  friends  the  Saukies,  and  pro- 
duced a  furprifing  event ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was  my  return  to  the  Englilli  co- 
lonies in  fafety. 

The  Saukies  had  been  long  at  war  with 
the  Iroquefe,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Northern 
Americans  in  the  intereft  of  the  French. 
The  Iroquefe  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  fituation  of  the  Saukies'  encampment, 
and  determined  to  furprife  them.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  thoufand  warriors  fet  out  by  a 
fecret  march  through  the  woods,  and  tra- 
velled with  the  filence  and  celerity  which 
are  peculiar  to  all  thefe  nations.  When 
they  had  nearly  approached  the  hunting 
grounds  of  their  enemies,  they  happened  to 
be  difcovered  upon  their  march  by  four 
warriors  of  another  nation,  who  inftmrly 
fufpeded  their  defign,  and,  running  with 
greater  diligence  than  it  was  poflible  fo  large 
a  body  could  make,  arrived  at  the  encamp- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  Saukies,  and  informed  them  of 
the  near  approach  of  their  enemies.  A 
great  council  was  inftantly  affembled  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  choice  of  proper  rnea- 
fures  for  their  defence.  As  they  were  in- 
cumbered  with  their  families,  it  was  im- 
practicable to  retreat  with  fafety ;  and  it 
feemed  equally  difficult  to  refift  fo  large  a 
force  with  inferior  numbers.  While  they 
were  in  this  uncertainty,  I  confidered  the 
.nature  of  their  fituation,  and  had 'the  good 
fortune  to  find  out  a  refource,  which  being  * 
communicated  ro  my  friend  the  chief,  and 
adopted  by  the  nation,  was  the  mean  of 
their  fafety.  I  obferved  that  the  pafiage  to 
the  Saukie  camp  for  the  Iroquefe  lay  along 
a  narrow  flip  of  land  which  extended  for 
near  a  mile  between  two  lakes.  I  there- 
fore advifed  the  Saukies  to  caft  up  a  ilrong 
barrier  at  the  end  of  the  paflage;  which  I 
fhowed  them  how  tbftrengthen  with  ditches, 
pal  i  fades;  and  fome  of  the  improvements 
of  European  fortification.  Their  number 
of  warriors  amounted  to  about  four  hun- 
dred ; 
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-dred  ;  thefe  I  divided  into  equal  parts,  and 
leaving  one  to  defend  the  lines,  I  placed  the 
other  in  ambufcade  along  the  neighbouring 
woods.     Scarcely    were    thefe    difpolitions 
fmiihed  before  the  Iroqucfe  appeared,  and 
imagining  they  were  rufhing  upon  an  un- 
guarded foe,  entered  the  defile  without  he- 
iitation.     As  foon  as  the  whole   body  was 
thus  imprudently  engaged,  the  other  party 
of  the    Saukies   darted   from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  running  to  the  entrance  of  the 
ftrait,  threw  up  in  an  inflant  another  forti- 
fication, and  had  the  fatisfaciion  to  fee  the 
whcL   force  of  their  enemies  thus  circum- 
vented q!u  in  a  trap.     The   Iro- 
quefe  foon  perceived  the  difficulty  nnd  dan- 
ger  of  efcape.     They   however    behaved 
with  that  extraordinary  compofure  which  is 
the  peculiar  characleriilic  of  this  people  on 
every   occafion.     The   lakes  were  at   that 
time  frozen  over,  yet  not  fo  hard  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  effe-51  a  paflage  over  the  ice; 
and   though  a  thaw  fuc*. ceded  in  a  fhort 
lime,  it  was  equally  unpra&icable  to  pafs 
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by  fwimming,  or  on  rafts.  Three  days, 
therefore,  the  Iroquefe  remained  quiet  in  this 
diiagreeable  fitnation  ;  and,  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  apprehend,  diverted  themfelves 
all  this  time  with  fifliing.  On  the  fourth 
morning  they  judged  the  ice  fufficiently 
diflblved  to  attempt  their  efcape ;  and 
therefore,  cutting  down  fome  trees  which 
grew  upon  the  flrait,  they  formed  them  into 
rafts,  and  embarked  their  whole  force.  But 
this  could  not  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge of  ihe  Saukies,  who  difpatched  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  warriors  to  oppofe  their 
landing.  It  is  unneceffary  to  relate  all  the 
horrid  particulars  of  the  engagement  which 
enfued  ;  I  will  only  mention  that  the  Iro- 
quefe at  length  effected  their  landing  with 
the  lofs  of  half  their  number,  and  retreated 
precipitately  to  their  own  country,  leaving 
behind  them  all  the  furs  and  fkins  which 
they  had  taken  in  their  hunting.  The  (hare 
I  had  had  in  this  fuccefs  gained  me  the 
friendiliip  of  all  the  nation ;  and,  at  my  de- 
fire,  they  fent  fome  of  their  young  men  to 
5  guide 
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guide  me  through  the  woods  to  the  Englifh 
fettlements,  and  took  their  leave  of  me  with 
every  expreu;on  of  eiieem,  and  a  confider- 
able  prefent  of  valuable  furs. 

Thefc,  gentlemen,  are  the  mod  import- 
ant and  interesting  of  my  adventures ;  and 
as  I  have  already  trefpafled  too  long  upon 
your  patience,  I  (hall  haften  to  conclude  my 
(lory.  After  this,  I  was  employed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies, 
during  the  reft  of  the  war.  I  fufFered  hard- 
fliips  and  difficulties  innumerably  and  ac- 
quired, as  my  father  had  foretold,  a  little 
wifdom  at  the  price  of  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  blood.  When  the  war  was  ended, 
J  found  myfelf  nearly  in  the  lame  fituation 
as  I  began,  except  the  prefent  of  my 
friendly  .Americans,  which  i  had  turned  into 
money  and  remitted  to  England.  I  there- 
fore now  began  to  feel  my  military  enthu- 
fiafm  abated,  and  having  permiffion  to 
leave'  the  fervice,  I  embraced  that  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  my  country,  fully  de- 
termined to  fpend  the  remainder  of  my  life 

amid 
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amid  my  family  and  friends.  I  found  my 
father  and  mother  dill  living,  who  received 
me  ia  the  fondeft  manner.  I  then  employed 
the  little  fund  I  had  acquired  to  (lock  a 
farm,  which  I  hired  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  where  I  imagined  my  care  and  induftry 
would  be  fufficient  to  infure  us  all  a  com- 
fortable fubfiilence.. .,  Some  little  time  after, 
I  married  a  virtuous  and  induftrious  young 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren who  are  fo  much  indebted  to  your 
bounty.  For  fome  time  I  made  a  fhift  to 
fucceed.  tolerably  well :  but  at  length  the 
diftrelFes  of  my  country  increafing,  I  found 
'iTiyfelf  involved  in  the  deepeft  poverty. 
Several  years  of  uncommon  feverity  de- 
flroyed  my  cattle,  which  is  the  chief  fupport 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  rotted  the  fcanty 
crops,  which  were  to  fupply  us  with  food, 
upon  the  ground.  I  cannot  accufe  myfelf 
of  either  voluntary  umhriftinefs,  or  neglect 
of  my  bufmefs ;  but  there  are  fome  fhua- 
tions  in  which  it  feems  importable  for  hu- 
man exertion  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  mif- 

fortune. 
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fortune.  But  wherefore  (houici  I  give  pain. 
'to  fuch  kind  and  worthy  benefactors,  by  a 
detail  of  all  the  miferies  which  I,  and  many 
of  my  poor  countrymen,  have  endured  ? — 
I  will  therefore  only  mention,  that  after  hav- 
ing differed,  I  think,  every  diftrefs  which 
human  nature  is  equal  to  fupport ;  after 
having  feen  my  tender  parents,  and  laft,  my 
dear,  unfortunate  wife,  perilh  by  the  hard- 
fhips  of  our  lunation,  I  took  the  fefolution 
of  for  ever  abandoning  a  country  which 
feemed  incapable  of  fupporting  its  inhabit- 
ants. I  thought  that  the  milder  climate 
and  more  fertile  foil  of  America  might  per- 
haps enable  a  wretched  wanderer,  who  aiked 
no  more  than  food  for  his  flarving  children, 
to  drag  on,  a  little  longer,  a  miferable  life, 
With  this  idea,  I  fold  the  remainder  of  my 
(lock,  and  after  having  paid  whatever  was 
due  to  my  landlord,  I  found  I  had  juft 
enough  to  tranfport  myfelf  and  family  into 
eternal  baniftiment.  I  reached  a  fea-port 
town,  and  embarked  with  my  children  on 
board  a  (hip  that  was  fetting  fail  for  Phila- 
VOL.  in.  H  dclphia. 
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cklphia.  But  the  fame  ill  fortune  Teemed 
ilill  to  accompany  my  fteps;  for  a  dreadful 
ftorm  arofe,  which,  after  having  toft  our 
veflel  during  feveial  days,  wrecked  us  at 
length  upon  the  coaft.  All  the  crew,  in- 
deed, efcaped,  and  with  infinite  difficulty  I 
faved  thefe  dear,  but  miferable  infants,  who 
now  accompany  me;  but  when  I  reflect 
upon  my  fituation,  in  a  diftant  country, 
without  refources,  -friends,  or  hopes,  I  am 
alrnoft  inclined  to  think  that  we  might  all 
have  been  happier  in  the  bofom  of  the 
ocean. 

Here  the  highlander  finimed  his  ftory, 
and  all  the  company  were  affected  with  the 
recital  of  his  diftrefles.  They  all  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him  with  the  kindeftex- 
preffions  and  promifes  of  affiftance ;  but 
Mifs  Simmons,  after  (he  had  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty competed  herfelf  enough  to  fpeak, 
alked  the  man  if  his  name  was  not  Andrew 
Campbell.  The  highlander  anfwered  with 
fome  furprife,  it  was.  Then,  faid  fhe,  you 

will 
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will  find  that  you  have  a  friend,  whom,  as 
yet,  you  are  not  acquainted  with,  who  has 
both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  ferve  you. 
That  friend,  added  (lie,  feeing  all  the  com- 
pany were  aftonimed,  is  no  other  than  my 
uncle.  That  Colonel  Simmons,  whom  you 
have  defcribed  with  fo  much  feeling  and  af- 
fection, was  brother  to  my  father,  and  con- 
frequently  uncleuo  myfelf.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  memory  of  fuch  a  man  fhould  be 
vencrate'd  by  all  his  relations.  I  have  often 
heard  my  uncle  fpeak  of  his  untimely  death 
as  the  greatell  misfortune  which  ever  hap- 
pened to  our  family;  and  I  have  often  feen 
him  re. id,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  many  of 
his  brother's  letters,  in  which  he  fpeaks 
with  the  greateft  affection  of  his  faithful 
highlander,  Andrew  Campbell. 

At  thefe  words  the  poor  highlander,  un- 
able to  reprefs  the  ilrong  emotions  of  his 
mind,  fprang  forward  in  a  fudden  tranfpoit 
of  joy,  and,  without  confideration  of  cir* 
cumftances,  caught  Mifs  Simmons  in  his 
arms,  exclaiming  at  the  fame  time,  Trailed 
it  2  be 
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be  God  for  this  happy  and  unexpected 
meeting  !  BlefTed  be  my  (hipwreck  itfelf, 
that  has  given  mean  opportunity  of  feeing, 
before  I  die,  fome  of  the  blood  of  my  dear 
and  worthy  colonel !  And  perceiving  Mils 
Simmons  confufed  at  this  abrupt  and  un- 
expected falutation,  he  added,  in  the  mod 
refpectful  manner :  Pardon  me,  my  honour- 
ed young  lady,  for  the  improper  liberty  I 
have  taken i  but  I  was  not  matter  of  my- 
felf  tq  find,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  my- 
felf  the  moft  forlorn  and  miferable  of  the 
human  race,  that  I  was  in  company  with 
the  neareft  relation  of  the  man,  that,  after 
my  own  father,  I  have  always  loved  and  re- 
verenced moft.  Mifs  Simmons  anfwered, 
with  the  greateft  affability,  that  (he  freely 
excufed  the  warmth  of  his  affection  5  and 
that  (he  would  that  very  day  acquaint  her 
uncle  with  this  extraordinary  event  j  who, 
(he  did  not  doubt,  would  come  over  with 
the'greateft  expedition  to  fee  a  perfon  whom 
he  knew  fo  well  by  name,  and  who  could  in- 
form him  of  fo  many  particulars  of  her  uncle. 

And 
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And  now  the  company  being  feparated, 
Tommy,  who  had  liftened  \virh  filent  at- 
tention to  the  (lory  of  the  Highlander,  took 
an  opportunity  of  following  Mr.  Barlow, 
who  was  walking  out :  and  when  he  per- 
ceived they  were  alone,  he  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  had  fome  weighty  matter  to  dif-' 
clofe,  but  was  unable  to  give  it  utterance. 
Mr.  Barlow,  therefore,  turned  towards  him 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and,  taking  him 
tenderly  by  the  hand,  inquired  what  he 
wifhed.  Indeed,  fir,  anfwered  Tommy, 
almoft  Crying,  I  am  fcarcdy  able  to  teii 
you.  But  I  have  been  a  very  bad  and  un- 
grateful boy,  and  I  am  afraid  you  no  longer 
have  the  fame  affection  for  me. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  are  fenfible  of  your  faults,  my 
little  friend,  that  is  a  very  great  ftep  towards 
amending  them.  Let  me  therefore  know 
what  it  is,  the  recollection  of  which  dif- 
treffes  you  fo  much,  and  if  it  is  in  my 
power  to  aflifl  in  making  you  eafy,  there 
H  3  is 
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is  nothing,  I  am  fure,  which  I  (hall  be  in- 
clined to  refufe  you. 

TOMMY. 

Oh,  fir !  your  fpeaking  to  me  with  fo 
much  goodnefs  hurts  me  a  great  deal  more 
than  if  you  were  to  be  very  angry.  For 
When  people  are  angry  and  pafllonate,  one 
does  not  fo  much  tiiind  what  they  fay.  But 
when  you  fpeak  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  it 
feems  to -pierce  me  to  the  very  heart,  be- 
caufe  I  know  1  have  not  deferved  it. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  if  yon  are  fenfible  of  having  com- 
mitted any  faults,  you  may  refolve  to-be- 
have  fo  well  for  the  future,  that  you  may 
deferve  every  body's  friendfhip  and  efteem. 
Few  people  are  fo  perfect-as  not  to  err  fome- 
times;  and  if  you  are  convinced  of  your 
errors,  you  will  be  more  cautious  how  you 
give  way  to  them  a.'fecond  time. 
TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,   I. am  very  happy   to  hear 
you  fay  fo — I  will  then  tell  you  every  thing 

which 
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which. lies  fo  heavy  upon  my  mind.  You 
muft  know  then,  fir,  that,  although  I  have 
lived  fo  long  with  you,  and,  during  all  that 
time,  you  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to 
improve  me  in  every  thing,  and  teach  me 
to  act  well  to  every  body,  I  had  no  fooner 
quitted  your  fight.,  than  I  became,  I  think, 
a  worfe  boy  than  ever  I  was  before. 

Mr.  BARLOW, 

But  why  do  you  judge  fo  feverely  of 
yourfelf,  as  to  think  you  were  become  worfe 
than  ever  ?  Perhaps  you  have  been  a  little 
thoughtlefs  and  giddy,  and  thefe  are  faults 
which  I  cannot  with  truth  fay  you  were  ever 
free  from. 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  what  I  have  been  guilty  of  is 
infinitely  worfe  than  ever.  I  have  always 
been  very  giddy  and  very  thoughtlefs;  bur. 
I  never  imagined  I  could  have  been  the 
mod  infolent  and  ungrateful  boy  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

You  frighten  me,  my  little  friend. — Is  it 
H  4  podible 
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poflible  you  can 'have  committed  adlions 
that  defem  fo  harm  a  name  >    ; 
TOMMY. 

You  (hall  judge  yourfelf,  fir;  for  now  I 
have  begun,  I  am  determined  co  tell  you 
all.  You  know,  fir,  that  when  I  firft  cams 
to  you,  I  had  an  high  opinion  of  myfelf 
for  being  born  a  gentleman,  and  a  very 
great  contempt  for  every  body  in  an  in- 
ferior ftationt 

Mr,  BARLOW, 

I  muft  confefs  you  have  always  had  fomc 
tendency  to  both  thofe  follies. 
TOMMY. 

Yes,  fir ;  but  you  have  fo  often  laughed 
at  me  upon  the  fubjecT:,  and  Ihown  me  the 
folly  of  people's  imagining  themfelves  bet- 
ter 'than  others,  without  any  merit  of  their 
own,  that  I  was  gro.vn  a  little  wifer,  Be^ 
fides,  I  have  fo  often  obferved  that  thofe  I 
defpifed  could  do  a  variety  of  things  which 
J  was  ignorant  of,  while  thofe  who  are  vain 
of  being  gentlemen  can  do  nothing  ufeful 
or  ingenious,  that  I  had  begun  to  be 

afhamed 
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aQiamed  of  my  folly.  But  fmce  I  came 
home,  I  kept  company  with  a  great  many 
fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  that 
thought  themfelves  fuperior  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  world,  and  ufed  to  defpife  every  one 
elfe.  and  they  have  made  me  forget  every 
thing  I  learned  before* 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Perhaps  then  I  was  miftaken,  when  I 
taught  you  that  the  greateft  merit  any  per- 
fon  could  have,  is  to  be  good  and  ufeful ; 
thefe  fine  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  may 
be  wifer,  and  have  given  you  better  lefTons. 
If  that  is  the  cafe,  you  will  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  that  you  have  changed  fo 
much  for  the  better. 

TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  no ;  I  never  thought  them  either 
good  or  wife ;  for  they  know  nothing  but 
how  to  drefs  their  hair  and  buckle  their 
(hoes.  But  they  perfuaded  me  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  be  polite,  and  talked  to  me  fo 
often  upon  the  fubjecl:,  that  I  could  not 
help  believing  them. 

ii  5  Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that;  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  every  body  to  be  polite.  They 
therefore,  I  fuppofe,  inftructed  you  to  be 
more  obliging  and  civil  in  your  manners 
than  ever  you  were  before.  Inftead  of  do- 
ing you  any  hurt,  this  will  be  the  greateft 
improvement  you  can  receive. 
TOMMY. 

No,  fir,  quite  the  contrary — Inftead  of 
teaching  me  to  be  civil  and  obliging,  they 
have  made  me  ruder  and  wo-rfe  behaved 
than  ever  Lwas  before. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

;  If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  fear  thefe  fine 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  undertook  to 
teach  you  more  than  they  underftood  them- 
f elves. 

TOMMY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion 
rnyfelf.  But  I  did  not  think  fo  then,  and 
therefore  I  did  whatever  I  obferved  them 
do,  and  talked  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
heard  them  talk.  They  ufed  to  be  always 

laugh- 
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laughing  alt  Harry  Sandford ;  and  I   grew 
fj  foolilh  that  I  did  not   choofe  to  keep 
company  with  him  any  longer. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  was  a  pity,  becaufe  I  am  convinced 
he  really  loves  you.  However,  it  is  of  no 
great  confequence,  for  he  has  employment 
enough  at  home ;  and,,  however  ingenious 
you  may  be,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
learn  how  to  manage  his  land,  or  raife  food, 
from  your  converfation.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  better  for  him  to  converfe  with  farmers, 
and  leave  you  to  the  fociety  of  gentlemen. 
Indeed,  this,  I  know,  has  always  been  his 
tafte ;  and  had  not  your  father  prcft  him 
very  much  to  accompany  you  home,  he 
would  have  liked  much  better  to  avoid  the 
vinY.  However,  I  will  inform  him  that  you 
have  gained  other  friends,  and  advife  him, 
tor  the  future,  to  avoid  your  company. 
TOMMY. 

Oh,  fir !    I  did  not  think  you  could  be  fa 

cruel.     I  love  Harry  Sa-dford   better  than 

any  other  boy  in  the  \vo;ld,  and  I  (hall  ne- 

H  6  ver 
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ver  be  happy  till  he  forgives  me  all  my  bad 
behaviour,  and  converfes  with  me  again  as 
he  u fed  to  do. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  then,  perhaps,  you  may  lofe  the  ac- 
quaintance of  all  thofe  polite  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies. 

TOMMY.J 

I  care  very  little  about  that,  fir.  But,  I 
fear,  I  have  behaved  fo  ill,  that  he  never 
will  be  able  to  forgive  me  and  love  me  as 
he  did  formerly. 

Tommy  then  went  on,  and  repeated  with 
great  exactnefs  the  ftory  of  his  infolence 
and  ingratitude,  which  had  fo  great  an  ef- 
fect upon  him,  that  he  burft  into  tears  and 
cried  a  confiderable  time.  He  then  con- 
cluded with  aiking  Mr.  Barlow  if  he  thought 
Harry  would  be  ever  able  to  forgive  him. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  cannot   conceal   from  you,    my  little' 
friend,  that  you  have  a&ed  very  ill  indeed 
in  this  affair.     However,  if  you  are  really 
afhamed  of  all  your  pad  conduct,  and  de- 
termined 
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termined  to  acl  better,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
fo  generous  and  good-natured  a  boy  as 
Harry  is,  will  forgive  you  all. 

ToMMYl!/i 

Oh,  fir!  Ifhould  be  the  happieft  creature 
in  the  world — Will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to 
bring  him  here  to-day  ?  and  you  fhall  fee 
how  I  will  behave. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Softly,  Tommy,  foftly.  What  is  Harry 
to  come  here  for  ?  Have  you  not  infuked 
and  abufed  him,  without  reafon  ;  and,  at 
laft,  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ftrike  him,  only 
becaufe  he  was  giving  you  the  beft  advice, 
and  endeavouring  to  preferve  you  from  dan- 
ger? Can  you  imagine  that  any  human 
being  will  come  to  you  in  return  for  ftich 
treatment  ?  at  leaft  till  you  have  convinced 
him  that  you  are  afhamed  of  your  paflion. 
and  injullice,  and  that  he  may  expect  bet- 
ter ufage  for  the  future. 

TOMMY* 

What  then  muft  I  do,  fir  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

If  you  want  any  future  connexion  with 
Harry  Sand  ford,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  go 
to  him  and  tell  him  fo. 

TOMMY. 

What,  -fir !  go  to  a  farmer's,  to  expofe 
nayfelf  betore  all  his  family  ? 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Juft  now  you  told  me  you  were  ready  to 
do  every  thing,  and  yet  you  cannot  take 
the  trouble  of  vifiting  your  friend  at  his 
own  houfe.  You  then  imagine  that  a  per- 
fon  does  not  expofe  himfelf  by  acling  wrong, 
but  by  acknowledging  and  amending  his 
faults ! 

TOMMY. 

But  what  would  every  body  fay,  if  a 
young  gentleman  like  me  was  to  go  and 
beg  pardon  of  a  farmer's  fon  ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

They  will   probably  fay,  that  you  have 
more  fenfe  and  gratitude  than  they  expect- 
ed .    However,  you  are  to  ad  as  you  pleafe ; 
with  the  femiments  you  ilill  feem  to  enter- 
tain, 
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tain,  Harry  will  certainly  be  a  very  unfit 
companion,  and  you  will  do  much  better 
to  cultivate  the  new  acquaintance  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  then  going  away,  but 
Tommy  burll  again  into  tears,  and  begged 
him  not  to  go;  upon  which  Mr.  Barlow 
faid,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you,  Tommy, 
but  our  converfation  is  now  at  an  end.  You 
have  afked  my  advice,  which  I  have  given 
you  freely.  I  have  told  you  how  you 
ought  to  act,  if  you  would  preferve  the  e£- 
teem  of  any  good  or  fenfible  friend,  or  pre- 
vail upon  Harry  to  excufe  your  pad  beha- 
viour. But  as  you  do  not  approve  of  what 
I  fuggefted,  you  mud  follow  your  own  opi- 
nions. 

Pray,  fir,  pray,  fir,  faid  Tommy,  fobbing, 
do  not  go.  I  have  ufed  Harry  Sandford  in 
the  mod  barbarous  manner;  my  father  is 
angry  with  me ;  and  if  you  defert  me,  I 
ihall  have  no  friend  left  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  will  be  your  own  fault,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  you  will  not  deferve  to  be  pitied.  Is  it 
not  in  your  own  power  to  preferve  all  your 
friends,  by  an  honeft  confeffion  of  your 
faults  ?  Your  father  will  be  pleafed,  Harry 
Sandford  will  heartily  forgive  you,  and  I 
(hall  retain  the  fame  good  opinion  of  your 
character  which  I  have  long  had. 

T« 

TOMMY. 

•    j,  ^ou    »  o/.,;-       _f  _  ..:ii«'  »2bMv 
And  is  it  really  poiiible,  fir,   that  you 

fhould  have  a  good  opinion  of  me,  after 
all  I  have  told  you  about  myfelf  ?-. 

Mr.  BARLOW.^ 

T  have  always  thought  you  a  little  vain 
and  carelefs,  I  confefs;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  I  imagined  you  had  both  good  fenfe 
and  generosity  in  your  chara&er;  I  de- 
pended upon  the  firft  to  make  you.  fee 
your  faults,  and  upon  the  fecond  to  corr  eft 
them.  ?tjo,or^  | 


Dear  fir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  :  but  you  have  always  been  extremely 
kind  and  friendly  to  mffcljt*:, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  BARLOW. 

And,  therefore,  I  told  your  father  yef- 
terday,  who  is  very  much  hurt  at  your 
quarrel  with  Harry,  that  though  a  fudden 
paflion  might  have  tranfported  you  too  far, 
yet,  when  you  came  to  confider  the  matter 
coolly,  you  would  perceive  your  faults  and 
acknowledge  them :  were  you  not  to  be- 
have in  this  manner,  I  owned  I  could  fay 
nothing  in  your  favour.  And  I  was  very 
much  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
faw  the  courage  you  exerted 'in  the  refcue 
of  Harry's  lamb,  and  the  comp;i(Tion  you 
felt  for  the  poor  highlander.  A  boy,  faid 
I,  who  has  fo  many  excellent  difpofitions, 
can  never  perfift  in  bad  behaviour.  He 
may  do  wrong  by  accident,  but  he  will  be 
afbamed  of  his  errors,  and  endeavour  to 
repair  them  by  a  frank  and  generous  ac- 
knowledgment. This  has  always  been  the 
conduct  of  really  great  and  elevated  minds; 
while  mean  and  grovelling  ones  alone  ima- 
gine that  it  is  neceflary  to  perfift  in  faults 
they  have  once  committed. 

TOMMY. 
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TOMMY. 

Oh,  fir  ! — I  will  go  diredly,  and  entreat 

Harry  to  forgive  me  ;  I  am  convinced  that 

all  youfay  is  right. — But  will  you  not  go 

with  me  ?     Do,  pray,  fir,  be  fo  good. — 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Gently,  gently,  my  good  friend;  you  are 
always  for  doing  every  thing  in  an  inftant. 
I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  refolution 
which  will  do  you  fo  much  credit,  and  give 
fo  much  fatisfaclion  to  your  own  mind  : 
but  before  you  execute  it,  I  think  it  will 
be  neceiTary  to  fpeak  to  your  father  and 
mother  upon  the  fubjedt,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  will  go  and  pay  a  vifit  to  farmer 
Sand  ford,  and  bring  you  an  account  of 
Harry. 
..^i/  TOMMY. 

Do,  fir,  be  fo  good ;  and  tell  Harry,  if 
you  pleafe,  that  there  is  nothing  I  defire  fo 
much  as  to  fee  him ;  and  that  nothing  (hall 
ever  make  me  behave  ill  again.  1  have 
heard  too,  fir,  that  there  was  a  poor  black, 
that  came  begging  to  us,  who  faved  Harry 

from 
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from  the  bull ;  if  I  could  but  find  him 
out,  I  would  be  good  to  him  as  long  as  I 
live. 

Mr.  Barlow  commended  Tommy  very 
much  for  difpofitions  fo  full  of  gratitude 
and  goodnefs;  and  taking  leave  of  him, 
went  to  communicate  the  converfation  he 
had  juft  had  to  Mr.  Merton.  That  gen- 
tleman felt  the  fincereft  pleafure  at  the  ac- 
count, and  entreated  Mr.  Barlow  to  go  di- 
redtly  to  prepare  Harry  to  receive  his  fon. 
That  little  boy,  added  he,  has  the  nobleft 
mind  that  ever  adorned  an  human  being ; 
nor  (hall  I  be  ever  happy  till  I  fee  my  fon 
acknowledging  all  his  faults,  and  entreating 
forgivenefs :  for,  with  the  virtues  that  I 
have  di (covered  in  h  s  foul,  he  appears  to 
me  a  more  eligible  friend  and  companion 
than  noblemen  or  princes. 

Mr.  Barlow,  therefore,  fet  out  on  foot, 
though  Mr.  Merton  would  have  fenc  his 
carriage  and  fervants  to  attend  him,  and 
fooa  arrived  at  Mr.  Sandford's  farm.  It 
was  a  pleafant  fpot,  fituated  upon  the 

gentle 
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gentle  declivity  of  an  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  winded  along  a  fwift  and  fclear  little 
ftream.  The  houftf  itfelf  was  frnall,  but 
warm  and  convenient,  furniftied  with  the 
greateft  fimplici'v,  but  managed  with  per- 
fect neatnefs.  As  Mr.  Barlow  approached, 
he  faw  the  owner  himfelf  guiding  a  plough 
through  one  of  his  own  fields,  and  Harry, 
\vho  had  now  refumed  the  farmer,  directed 
the  horfes.  But  when  he  faw  Mr.  Barlow 
coming  acrofs  the  field,  he  flopped  his  team,. 
and  letting  fall  his  whip,  fprang  forward  to 
meet  him  with  all  the  unaffected  eagernefs 
of  joy.  As  foon  as  Harry  had  faluted  Mr. 
Barlow,  and  inquired  after  his  health,  he 
afked  him  with,  the  greateft  kind  nefs  aft  tr 
Tommy  f  }  For  I/ancJy^  '  fir,  faid  he,  by  the 
way  w^ich'I  fee?  you  comey  yon  have 
at  Mr.  Merton's  hottfe-..  vlntleed- 
replied  Mr.  Barlow  ;  bjiit  I  am  very 
to  find  that  Tommy  and  you  are  not  upon 
as  good  terms  as  you  formerly  were. 


Indeed,  fir,  I  am  very  forry  foiit  myfelif. 

But 
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But  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  given  mafter 
Merton  any  reafon  to  change  his  fentiments 
about  me :  and  though  I  do  not  think  he 
has  treated  me  as  well  as  he  ought  to  do,  I 
have  the  greateft  defire  to  hear  that  he  is 

well. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  you  might  have  known  yourfelf, 
had  you  not  left  Mr.  Merton's  houfe  fo  fud- 
denly,  without  taking  leave  of  any  one, 
even  your  friend  Mr,  Merton,  who  has  al- 
ways treated  you  with  fo  much  kindnefs. 
HARRY. 

Indeed,  fir,  I  (hall  be  v^ry  unhappy  if 
you  think  I  have  done  wrong j  but  be  fo 
good  as  to  tell  me  how  I  could  have  aded 
otherwife.  1  am  very  forry  to  appear  to 
accufe  mafter  Merton,  neither  do  I  bear 
any  refentment  againft  him  for  what  he 
has  done ;  but  fince  you  fpeak  to  me  upon 
the  fubject,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  tell  the 
truth. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,   Harry,    let   me  hear   it.      You 

know 
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know  I  (hall  be  the  lafl  perfon  to  condemn 
you  if  you  do  not  defer ve  it. 

HARRY. 

I  know  your  conftant  kindnefs  to  me, 
fir,  and  I  always  confide  in  it :  however,  I 
am  not  fenfible  now  that  I  am  in  fault. 
You  know,  fir,  that  it  was  with  great  un- 
willingnefs  I  went  to  Mr.  Merton's,  for  I 
thought  there  would  be  fine  gentlemen  and 
ladies  there  that  would  ridicule  my  drefs 
and  manners:  and  though  matter  Merton 
has  been  always  very  friendly  in  his  beha- 
viour towards  me,  I  could  ROC  help  think- 
ing that  he  might  grow  alhamed  of  my 
company  at  his  own  houfe. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Do  you  wonder  at  that,  Harry,  confider- 
ing  the  difference  there  is  in  your  rank  and 
fortune  ? 

HARRY* 

No,  fir,  I  cannot  fay  I  do,  for  I  generally 
oblerve  that  thofe  who  are  rich  will  fcarcely 
treat  the  poor  with  common  civility.  But, 
in  this  particular  cafe,  I  did  not  fee  any 

reafon 
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reafon  for  it.  I  never  defired  matter  Mer- 
ton  to  admit  me  to  his  company  or  invite 
me  to  his  houfe,  becaufe  I  knew  that  I  was 
born  and  bred  in  a  very  inferior  ftation. 
You  were  fo  good  as  to  take  me  to  your 
houfe,  and  there  I  became  acquainted  \\ith 
him;  and  if  I  was  then  much  in  his  com- 
pany, it  was  becaufe  he  feemed  to  defire  it 
himfelf,  and  I  always  endeavoured  to  treat 
him  with  the  greateft  refpect. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

That,  indeed,  is  true,  Harry;  in1  all  your 
little  plays  and  (ludies  I  have  never  ob- 
ferved  any  thing  but  the  greateft  mildnefs 
and  good-nature  on  your  part. 

HARRY. 

I  hope,  fir,  it  has  never  been  otherwife. 
But  though  I  have  the  greateft  affedion  fcr 
mafter  Merton,  I  never  defire  to  go  home 
with  him.  What  fort  of  a  figure  could  a 
poor  boy  like  me  make  at  a  gentleman's 
table,  among  little  mafters  and  miffes  that 
powder  their  hair,  and  wear  buckles  as  big 
as  our  horfes  carry  upon  their  harnefs  ?  If 

lat- 
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1  attempted  to  fpeak,  I  was  always  laughed 
at,  or  if  I  did  any  thing,  I  was  fure  to  hear 
fomething  about  clowns  and  nifties !  And 
yet,  I  think,  though  they  were  all  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  you  would  not  much  have 
approved  of  their  converfation,  for  it  was 
about  nothing  but  plays,  and  drefs,  and 
trifles  of  that  nature.  I  never  heard  one  of 
them  mention  a  fingle  word  about  faying 
their  prayers,  or  being  dutiful  to  their  pa- 
rents, or  doing  any  good  to  the  poor.  v^ 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry,  but  if  you  did  not  like 
their  converfation,  you  furely  might  have 
borne  it  with  patience  for  a  little  while : 
and  then,  I  heard  fomething  about  your 
being  quarrelfome. 

HARRY. 

Oh,  fir !  I  hope  not. — I  was,  to  be  fure, 
once  a  little  paffionate,  but  that  I  could 
not  help,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me. 
There  was  a  modeft,  fenfible  young  lady, 
that  was  the  only  perfon  who  treated  me 
with  any  kindnefs ;  and  a  bold,  forward, 

in. 
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iil-natured  boy,  affronted  her  in  the  groffeil 
manner,  only  becaufe  (he  took  notice  of 
me.  Could  I  help  taking  her  part  ?  Have 
you  not  told  me  too,  fir,  that  every  perfon, 
though  he  (hould  avoid  quarrels,  has  a 
right  to  defend  himfelf  when  he  is  at- 
tacked ? 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry, . I  do  not  much  blame  you, 
from  the  circumftances  I  have  heard  of  that 
affair  :  but  why  did  you  leave  Mr.  Merton's 
family  fo  abruptly,  without  fpeaklng  to  any 
body,  OP  thanking  Mr.  Merton  himfelf  for 
the  civilities  he  had  Qiovvn  you  ?  Was  that 
right  ? 

HARRY. 

Oh,  dear,  fir,  I  have  cried  about  it  fe- 
veral  times,  for  I  think  I  mud  appear  very 
rude  and  ungrateful  to  Mr.  Merton.  But 
as  to  mafler  Tommy,  I  did  not  leave  him 
while  I  thought  I  could  be  of  any  ufe.  He 
treated  me,  I  mud  fay,  in  a  very  unworthy 
manner;  he  joined  with  all  the  other  fine 
little  gentlemen  in  abufmg  me,  only  becaufe 

VOL.  in.  i  I  en- 
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I  endeavoured  to  perfuade  them  not  to  go 
to  a  bull-baiting;  and  then  at  laft  he  ftruck 
me.  I  did  inot  ftrike  him  again,  becaufe  1 
loved  him  fo  much,  in  fpite  of~  all  his  un- 
kindnefs;  nor  did  I  leave  him  till  I  faw  he 
was  quite  fafe  in  the  hands  of  his  own  fe-r- 
vants.  And,  then,  how  could  I  go  back 
to  his  houfe,  after  what  he  had  done  to  me? 
I  did  notchoofeto  complain  of  him  to  Mr. 
Morton ;  and  how  could  I  behave  to  him 
as  I  had  done  before,  without  being  guilty 
of  meannefs  and  falfehood  ?  And  there- 
fore I  thought  it  better  to  go  home,  and 
defire  you  to  fpeak  to  Mr.  Merton,  and  en- 
treat him  to  forgive  my  rudenefe. 
Mr.  BARLOW. 

Well,  Harry,  I  can  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Merton  is  perfectly  fatisfied  upon  that  ac- 
count. But  there  is  one  circumftance  you 
have  not  mentioned,  my  little  friend,  and 
that  is  your  faving  Tommy's  life  from  the 
fury  of  the  enraged  bulL 
HARRY. 

As  to  that,  fir,  I  hope  I  (hould  have  done 

the 
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the  fame  for  any  human  creature.  But  I 
believe  that  neither  of  us  would  have  ff- 
caped,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  poor 
courageous  black,  that  came  to  our  afiift- 
ance. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

I  fee,  Harry,  that  you  are  a  boy  of  a 
noble  and  generous  fpirit,  and  I  highly  ap- 
prove of  every  thing  you  have  done:  but, 
are  you  determined  to  forfake  Tommy 
Merton  for  ever,  becaufe  he  has  once  be- 
haved ill  ? 

HARRY. 

I,  fir !  no,  I  am  fure.  But,  though  I 
am  poor,  I  do  not  defire  the  acquaintance 
of  any  body  that  defpifes  me.  Let  him  keep 
company  with  his  gentlemen  afid  ladies,  I 
am  fatisfied  with  companions  in  my  own 
itation.  But,  furely,  fir,  it  is  not  I  that  for- 
fake him,  but  he  that  has  call  me  off. 
*  Mr.  BARLOW. 

But  if  he  is  forry  for  what  he  has  done, ' 
and  only  defires  to  acknowledge  his  faults, 
and  obtain  your  pardon  ? 

i  2  HARRY. 
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fiS|ff  ^--  HArKfctf.-;<f<; 

€>h>  dear,  fit !  I  fhould  forget  l*vidrf  thing 
in  an  inftant.  ]  I  knew  mafter  Tommy  was 
always  a  lictFe  paffionate  and  headftrong; 
but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  generous  and 
good-natured;  nor  would  he,  I  am  fure, 
have  treated  me  fo  ill,  if  he  had  not  been 
encouraged  to  k  by  the  other  young  gen- 
tlemfen^n''1 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

WtJlj  Harry^  I  believe  yowr  friend  is 
thoroughly  fenfible  of  his  faults,  and  that 
you  will  have  little  to  fear  for  the  future. 
He  is.  impatient  till*  he  feel  you  and  alks 
yD«r'  forgi venefs*  ^  \^  W& 
^  MARRY. 

Oh5  fir,  li  (hould  forgive  him  ifhe  had 
bcatcri  «4e  an  hundred  times.  Bur,  though 
I-cannot  leave  the  horfes  now,  if  you  will 
be  fokind  to  wait  a  little,  I  dare  fay  my 
father  will  let  me  go  when  he  leaves  off 
ploughing.  ri^i  r; 

,,d-i  -adn-   Mr-  PA^OW* 
No,  Harry,  there  is  no  occafion  for  that. 

Tommy 

- 
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Tommy  has  indeed  ufed  you  ill,  and  ought 
to  acknowledge  it ;  otherwife  he  will  not 
defcrve  to  be  trufted  again.  He  will  call 
upon  you,  and  tell  you  all  he  feels  upon  the 
oecafioru  In  the  mean  time  I  was  defired, 
both  by  him  and  Mr.  JVkrton,  to  inquire 
after  the  poor  negro  that  ferved  you  fo  ma- 
terially, and  farved  you  from  the  bull. 
HARRY. 

He  is  at  our  houfe,  fir  ;  for  I  invited  him 
home  with  me  ;  and,  when  my  father  heard 
how  well  he  had  behaved,  he  made  him  up 
a  little  bed  over  the  ftable,  and  gives  hitii 
victuals  every  day  ;  and  the  poor  man  feems 
very  thankful  and  induftrious,  and  fays  he 
would  gladly  do  any  kind  of  work  to  earn 
his  fubfiftence. 

Mr.  Barlow  then  took  his  leave  of 
Harry,  and,  after  having  fpoken  to  his 
father,  returned  to  Mr.  Merton.  During 
his  abfence,  Mr.  Simmons  had  arrived 
thereto  fetch  away  his  niece;  but,  when 
he  had  heard  the  (lory  of  the  high- 
lander,  he  perfectly  recollected  his  name 
i  3  and 
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and  charafter,  and  was  touched  with  the 
fincereft  compaffion  for  his  fufferings.  Upon 
converting  with  the  poor  man,  he  found 
that  he  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
agriculture,  as  well  as  truly  induftrious,  and 
therefore  inftantly  propofed  to  fettle  him  in 
a  fmall  farm  of  his  own,  which  happened  to 
be  vacant.  The  poor  man  received  this 
unexpected  change  in  his 'fortune  with  tears 
of  joy,  and  every  mark  of  unaffected  gra- 
titude; and  Mr.  Merton,  who  never  wanted 
generofity,  infifted  upon  having  a  mare  in 
his  eftablifhment.  He  propofed  to  fupply 
him  with  the  neceflary  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, and  acoupleofhorfes,  to  begin  the 
culture  of  his  land.  Juft  irt  that  moment, 
Mr.  Barlow  entered,  and,  when  he  had 
heard,  with  the  fincerett  pleafure,  the  im- 
provement of  his  circumftances,  begged 
permiflion  to  (hare  in  fo  benevolent  an 
a&ipn.  I  have  an  excellent  milch  cow, 
faid  he,  which  I  can  very  well  fpare,  whofe 
milk  will  fpeedily  recruit  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  poor  children;  and  I  have  half  a 

dozen 
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dozen  ewes  and  a  ram,  which  I  hope,  under 
Mr.  Campbell's  management,  will  ibon  in- 
creafe  to  a  numerous  flock.  The  poor  high- 
lander  Teemed  almoft  frantic  with  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  unexpected  bleffings,  and  laid,  that 
he  wifhed  nothing  more  than  to  pafs  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  fuch  a  generous  na- 
tion, and  to  be  enabled  to  (how  at  leaft  the 
fentiments  which  fuch  undeferved  generofity 
had  excited. 

At  night,  Mr.  Merton,  who  was  defirous, 
by  every  method,  to  fupport  the  good  im- 
preffions  which  had  now  taken  pofleflion  of 
Tommy's  mind,  propofed  that  Mifs  Sim- 
mons mould  favour  them  with  the  conclu- 
lion  of  the  (lory  which  (he  had  begun  the 
night  before.  That  young  lady  inftantly 
complied,  and  then  read  them 

fhe  Conclujlon  of  the  Story  of  SOPHRON  and 

TlGRANES. 

THE  venerable  Chares  continued  his  nar- 

.ration  thus;  I  paffed  feveral  months  among 

i  4  the 
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the  Arabians,  delighted  with  the  fimplicity 
of  their  life  and  the  innocence  of  their  man* 
ners :  and  would  to  heaven,  added  he,  with 
a  Ugh,  that  1 1  had  accepted  their  friendly 
invitations,  and  never  quitted  the  filence  of 
their  hofpitable  deferts !  How  many  fcenes 
ihould  I  have  avoided,  which  fill  thefe  aged 
eyes  with  tears,  an4  pierce  my  foul  with  hor- 
ror, as  often  as  I  recollect  them  !  I  fhould 
not  have  been  witnefs  to  fuch  a  wade  of  hu- 
man blood,  nor  traced  the  gradual  ruin  of 
my  country.  I  fhould  not  have  feen  our 
towns  involved  in  flames,  nor  our  helplefs 
children  the  captives  of  fell  barbarians.  But 
k  is  in  vain  for  human  beings  to  repine  at 
the  juft  decrees  of  Providence,  which  have 
confjgned  every  people  to  mifery  and  fei  vi- 
tude  that  abandon  virtue,  and  attach  them- 
felvcs  to  the  purfuit  of  pleafur.e. 

I  left  Arabia,  with  an  heart  penetrated 
with  gratitude  and  admiral  ion  for  its  virtuous 
and  benevolent  inhabitants.  They  d  if  miffed 
me  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and  hofpi- 
tality,  guided  me  over  their  dreary  deferts, 

and, 
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and,  at  parting,  preferred  me  with  one  of 
tbofe  beautiful  horfes,  which  are  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  furrounding  nations;  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  which  I  wandered  over  in 
fearch  of  wiltiom  and  experience.  At  length 
I  returned  to  my  native  city,  determined* to 
pals  the  reft  of  my  life  in  obfcurity  and  re- 
tirement :  for  the  refult  of  all  my  obferva-- 
tions  was,  that  he  is  happieft,  who  paiies 
his  time  in  innocent  employments  and  the 
cbfervation  of  nature, .  I  had  feen  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  earth  repining  in  the  midft 
of  their  fplendid  enjoyments,  difgufted  with 
the  empty  pageantry  of  their  fituation,  and 
wilhing,  in  vain,  for  the  humble  tranquil- 
lity of  private  life.  I  had  vifited  many  of 
the  principal  cities  in  feveral  countries  where 
I  had  travelled.,  but'  I  had  uniformly  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  miferiesand  crimes  of  man- 
kind increased  with  their  numbers.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  avoid  the  general  conta- 
gion, by  fixing  my  abode  in  fome  fequeiter- 
cd  (pot,  at  a  diftance  from  the  pnfTions  and 
i  5  pur  (uk  s 
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purfuits  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  colle&ed 
the  remainder  of  my  effects,  and  with  them 
purchafed  a  little,  farm  and  vineyard  in  a 
beautiful  and  folitary  fpot  near  the  fea.  Soon 
afterwards  1  married  a  virtuous  young  wo- 
man, and,  in  her  fociety,  enjoyed  for  feveral 
years  as  great  a  degree  of  tranquillity  as  ge- 
nerally falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  I  did  not 
difdain  to  exercife  with  my  own  hands  the 
different  employments  of  agriculture;  for 
I  thought  man  was  dithonoured  by  that  in- 
dolence which  renders  him  a  burden  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  not  by  that  induftry  which 
is  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of  his  fpecies.  I 
therefore  fometimes  guided  the  plough  with 
my  own  hands,  fometimes  laboured  in  a  little 
garden  which  fupplied  us  with  excellent 
fruits  and  herbs.  I  tended  the  cattle,  whofe 
patient  labour  enabled  us  to  fubdue  the  foil, 
and  confidered  myfelf  as  only  repaying  part 
of  the  obligations  I  had  received.  My  wife 
too  exercifed  herfelf  in  domeftic  cares ;  (he 
milked  the  fheep  and  goass,  and  chiefly  pre- 
pared the  food  of  the  family.  Amid  my 

other 
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other  employ ments,  I  did  not  entirely  forgec 
the  fludy  of  philofophy,  which  had  charmed 
me  fo  much  in  my  early  youth.  I  frequently 
obferved,  with  admiration,  the  wifdom  and 
contrivance  which  were  difplayed  in  all  the 
productions  of  nature,  and  the  perfection  of 
all  her  works.  I  ufed  to  walk  amid  the 
coolnefs  and  flillnefs  of  the  evening,  feeding 
my  mind  with  pleafing  meditations  upon  the 
power  and  wifdom  which  have  originally 
produced  and  flill  fupport  this  frame  of 
things.  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  earth, 
and  faw  it  covered  with  innumerable  animals, 
that  fported  upon  its  furface,  and  found, 
each  according  to  his  nature,  fubfiflence 
adapted  to  his  wants.  I  faw  the  air  and  " 
water  themfelves  teeming  with  life,  and 
peopled  with  innumerable  fwarms  of  infers. 
I  faw,  that  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
creation,  as  far  as  I  was  capable  of  obferving 
it,  nothing  was  wafteordefolate;  every  thing 
was  replete  with  life,  and  adapted  to  fupport 
it.  Thefe  reflections  continually  excited  in 
my  mind  new  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
J  6  that 
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that  nrvyfterious  Being,  whofe  goodnefs  pre- 
fides  over  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  beings. 
I  endeavoured  to  elevate  my  thoughts  to 
contemplate  his 'nature  and  qualities;  I 
however  found  my  faculties  too  bounded 
to  comprehend  the  infinite  perfections  of  his 
nature*  I  therefore  contented  myfelf  \vitli 
imperfectly  tracing  him  in  his  works,  and 
adoring  him  as  the  common  friend  and  pa- 
rent of  all  his  creatures. 

Nor  did  I  confine  myfelf  to  thefe  fpecu- 
lations,  however  fublime  and  confolatory  to 
the  human  heart.  Deftined  as  we  are  to  in- 
habit this  globe  of  earth,  it  is  our  intereft  to 
be  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  the  pro- 
perties of  its  productions.  For  this  reafon, 
I  particularly  examined  all  the  vegetables 
which  ave  capable  of  becoming  the  food  of 
man,  or  of  the  various  animals  which  con- 
tribute to  his  fupport ;  I  ftudied  their  qua- 
lities, the  foil  in  which  they  delighted,  and 
the  improvements  which  might  be  made  in 
every  fpecies.  I  fometimes  wandered  among 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  wherever 

the 
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the  fall  of  rocks,  or  the  repeated  violence 
of  torrents,  had  borne  away  the  foil,  I  con- 
fidered,  with  filent  admiration,  the  various 
Cubftances  \vhich  we  call  by  the  common 
name  of  earth.  Thefe  I  ufed  to  collect  and 
mingle  with  the  mould  of  my  own  garden, 
by  which  means  I  frequently  made  ufeful 
difcoveries  in  fertilizing  the  foil,  and  in- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  food. 

I  alfo  confidered  the  qualities  of  the  air 
which  furrounds  and  fuftains  all  living  ani- 
mals. I  particularly  remarked  the  noxious 
or  falutary  effects  it  is  able  to  produce  upon 
their  conftitutions.  and,  by  thefe  means,  was 
frequently  enabled  to  give  ufeful  counfels  to 
all  the  neighbourhood.  A  large  tract  of 
ground  had  been  formerly  deluged  by  the 
Cea,  and  the  waters,  finding  no  convenient 
vent,  fpread  themfelves  all  around, and  con- 
verted a  large  extent  of  foil  into  a  filthy 
marfh.  Every  year,  when  the  heat  of  Cum- 
mer prevailed, the  atmofphere  was  filled  with 
putrid  exhalations,  which  produced  fevers 
and  peftilential  diCorders  among  the  inha- 
bitants. 
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bitants.  Touched  with  compaffion  for  the 
evils  which  they  endured,  I  perfuaded  them 
to  undertake  the  tafk  of  draining  the  foil, 
and  letting  off  the  fuperfluous  waters.  This 
I  inftrudted  them  to  do  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that,  in  a  (hort  time,  an  unwholefome  defert 
became  covered  with  the  mod  luxuriant 
harvefts,  and  was  deprived  of  all  its  noxious 
influence.  By  thus  rendering  my  fervices 
ufeful  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I  received  the 
pureft  rewaid  which  can  attend  the  increafe 
of  knowledge,  the  confcioufnefs  of  perform- 
ing my  duty,  and  humbly  imitating  that 
Being,  whofe  goodnefs  is  as  general  and 
unbounded  as  his  power. 

Amid  thefe  tranquil  and  innocent  em- 
ployments, my  life  flowed  gently  away  like 
a  clear  and  even  ftream  ;  I  was  a  ftranger  to 
avarice,  to  ambition,  and  to  all  the  cares 
which  agitate  the  bulk  of  mortals.  Alternate 
labour  and  ftudy  preferved  the  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  our  wants>  were  few  and 
eafily  gratified ;  we  chiefly  fubfifted  upon 
the  liberal  returns  of  the  earth,  and  feldom 

polluted 
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polluted  our  table  with  the  bodies  of  Slaugh- 
tered animals.  One  only  child,  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  who  owes  her  prefervation  to  the 
courage  of  this  young  man,  was  granted  to 
our  prayers.  But  in  her  we  found  enough  to 
exercife  all  the  affections  of  our  minds.  We 
hung  withecdacy  upon  her  innocent  fmiies, 
and  remarked  her  opening  graces  with  all  the 
partiality  of  parental  fondnefs.  As  (he  grew 
up,  her  mother  inftructed  her  in  all  the  arts 
and  employments  of  her  fex  ;  while  I,  who 
already  law  the  temped  gathering,  which  has 
iince  burft  with  fuch  fatal  fury  upon  my 
country,  thought  it  neceffary  to  arm  her 
mind  with  all  the  firmnefs  which  education 
can  beftow.  For  this  reafon,  I  endeavoured 
to  give  both  to  her  mind  and  body  a  degree 
of  vigour,  which  is  feldom  found  in  the  fe- 
male fex.  As  foon  as  (lie  was  fufficiently 
advanced  in  ftrength  to  be  capable  of  the 
lighter  labours  of  hufbandry  and  gardening, 
I  employed  her  as  my  conftant  companion. 
Selene,  for  that  was  her  name,  foon  ac- 
quired a  dexterity  in  all  the  ruftic  employ- 
ments, 
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ments,  which:!  tonttdered  with  equal  plea- 
fure  and  adniirauony -i  If  women* are  in  ge- 
neral feeble  both  in  body  and  mind;  it  arifes 
lefs  from  nature  than  from  education.  We 
encourage  a  vicious  indolence  and  inaftivity, 
winch  we  falfely  call  delicacy  ;  inftead  of 
h&rdenirig  their  minds  by  the  feverer  prin- 
dpf&  *tf  i-eafotraftd  philofbphy^  Wbreed 
them  to  ufelefs  arts,  which  terminate  in  va- 
nity and  fenfuaitty.  In  molt  of  the  countries 
which  I  had  vifited^  they  are  taught  nothing 
of  an  higher  nature  than  'a  few  modulations 
-of  the  voice,  or  ufelefs  poflures  of  the  body  ; 
their  tirrie  isr6nfuinecl  in  iloth  or  trifles,  and .. 
trifles  become  the  only  purfuits  capable  :of; 
'interefting  them.  We  ieem  to  forget,  that. 
it  is  upon  the  qualities  of  the  female  fex,  that 
6ur  own  doineftic  comforts/  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  mult  depend."  And 
what  are  the  comforts,  or  the  education  which 
a  race  of  beings,  corrupted  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  unacquainted  with  all  the  duties 
of  life,  are  fitted  to  beftow  ?  To  touch  a 
mufical  inftrument  with  ufelefs .-Ikill,  to  ex- 
j£'tv-  hibit 
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hibic  their  natural  or  affected  graces  to  the 
eyes  of  indolent  and  debauched  young  men, 
to  diffipate  their  hufbands'  patrimony  in 
riotous  and  unneceiTary  expenfes — thefe  are 
the  only  arts  cultivated  by  women  in  mod  of 
the  polilhed  nations  I  had  feen.  And  the  con- 
fequences  are  uniformly  fuch  as  may  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  from  fuch  polluted  fources, 
private  mifery  and  public  fervitude. 

But  Selene's  education  was  regulated  by 
different  views,  and  conducted  upon  feverer 
principles;  if  that  can  be  called  feverity, 
which  opens  the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  mod  effectually 
arms  it  againft  the  inevitable  evils  of  life. 
With  the  rifing  fun  fhe  left  her  bed,  and 
accompanied  me  to  the  garden  or  the  vine- 
yard* Her  little  hands  were  employed  in 
fhortening  the  luxurious  (hoots  of  fruitful 
trees,  that  fupplied  our  table  with  wholefome 
-and  delicious  fruits  ;  or  in  fupporting  the 
branches  of  fuch  as  funk  beneath  their  load. 
Sometimes  (lie  collected  water  from  a  clear 
and  condant  rill  that  rolled  along  the  valley, 

and 
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and  recruited  the  force  of  plants  that  were 
exhaufted  by  the  fun.  With  what  delight 
did  I  view  her  innocent  cheerfulnels  ,and 
afliduity  !  With  what  pleafure  did  (he  receive 
the  pralfes  which  I  gave  to  her  ikill  and  in- 
duftry ;  or  hear  the  leffons  of  wifdom  and 
the  examples  of  virtuous  women,  which  I 
ufed  to  read  her  at  evening,  out  of  the 
writings  of  celebrated  philofophers  which  I 
had  collected  in  my  travels  ! 

But  fuch  a  life  was  too  uncheqnered  with 
misfortune  to'laft.  The  firft  flroke  which 
attacked  and  almoft  deftroyed  my  hopes  of 
good,  was  the  untimely  lofs  of  my  dear  and 
virtuous  wife.  The  peftilential  heats  of  au- 
tuma -overpowered  her  tender  frame,  and 
raifed  a,  confuming  fever  in  her  veins  i  for 
fome  time  (he  ftruggled  againft  the  difeafe^ 
but  at  length  her  pure  and  innocent  fpirit 
forfook  this  earth  for  ever,  and  left  me,  comr 
fortlefs  and  forlorn,  to  mourn  her  lofs. 

I  will  not,  my  worthy  hefts,  attempt  to 
defcribe  the  inexpreflible  diftrefs  which  feized 
my  foul  atfeeing  myfelf  thus  deferted.  There 

are 
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are  fome  philofophers  that  afpire  to  triumph 
over  human  feelings,  and  confider  all  tender 
affections  as  difgraceful  weakneffes :  for  my 
part,  I  have  never  pretended  to  that  degree 
of  infenfibility.  I  have,  indeed,  oppofed  as 
criminal,  that  habitual  acqiiiefcenceinforrow 
which  renders  us  unfit  for  the  difcharge  of 
our  duties ;  but  while  I  have  endeavoured 
to  act,  I  have  never  blufhed  at  feeling,  like  a 
man.  Even  now  that  time  has  mitigated 
the  keennefs  of  the  fmart,  I  feel  the  habitual 
anguifh  of  an  incurable  wound.  But  let  me 
rather  haften  to  relate  the  few  remaining 
events  of  an  uniform,  unvaried  life,  than 
detain  you  with  an  ufelefs  repetition  of  my 
forrows. 

Scarcely  had  time  afforded  me  a  feeble 
comfort,  when  the  recollection  of  pad  mif- 
fortunes  was  almoft  extinguifhed  by  the 
new  ones  which  overwhelmed  my  country. 
The  fertile  plains  of  Syria  abounded  in  all 
the  necefTaries  and  conveniencies  of  life.  The 
vine  feemed  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  every 
valley,and  offer  its  luxuriant  produce  to  every 

hand* 
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hand.  The  mduftrious  infect  which  fpins 
the  wonderful,  fubftance  called  filk  out  of  its 
bowels,  though  lately  introduced  into  that 
part  of  Afia,  feemed  to  receive  new  vigour 
from  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate.  Corn  and 
oil,  the  nobieft  fruits,  and  the  moil  falu- 
brious  herbs,  were  found  in  the  garden  of 
*very  peafant;  and  the  herds  of  cattle  *nd 
horfes,  which  wandered  over  onr  luxuriant 
paftures,  equalled  or  furpafled  all  I  had  ob- 
ferved  in  other  countries.  But  this  profufion 
of  bleffings,  inftead  of  being  attended  with 
any  beneficial  effects,  produced  nothing  but 
a  foolifh  tafte  for  frivolous  employment  and 
fenfuality.  Feafts,  and  dances,  and  mufic, 
the  tricks  of  players,  and  exhibitions  of  buf- 
foons, were  more  attended  to  than  all  the 
ferious  and  important  cares  of  life.  Every 
young  man  was  a  critic  in  the  fcience  of  ad- 
jufting  the  folds  of  his  robe,  or  of  giving  a 
iludied  negligence  to  his  hair  ;  every  young 
woman  was  inftruded  in  every  art  that  ferves 
to  confume  time  or  endanger  modetly.  Re* 
peat  to  them  an  idle  tale,  the  tricks  of  a 

game- 
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gamefter,  or  the  adventures  of  a  finging 
girl,  and  every  audience  liftened  with  mute 
attention  to  the  wonderful  narration ;  but  tell 
them  of  the  fituation  of  their  country,  the 
wretched  ftate  of  their  civil  and  military  dif- 
cipline,or  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribes 
of  barbarians  which  furround  them,  and  every 
auditor  would  fteai  away  in  filence,  and  leave 
the  uninterefting  theme. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  it  was  not  long 
to  be  ex  peeled  that  my  countrymen  would 
be  permitted  to  hold  the  riches  they  abided, 
and  wanted  firmnefs  to  defend.  A  warlike 
tribe  of  barbarians  burfl  forth  from  the 
northern  mountains  of  Afia,  and  fpread 
themfelves  over  our  fertile  plains,  which 
they  laid  wade  like  a  confuming  tempeft. 
After  a  few  ineffectual  ikirmimes,  which 
only  ferved  to  expofe  their  weaknefs  to  the 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  they  yielded 
without  oppofition  to  the  invader;  in  this, 
indeed,  more  wife  than  to  irritate  him  by  a 
fruidefs  refiftance  :  and  thus,  in  a  few 
s,  the  leader  of  an  obfcure  tribe  of 

bar- 
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barbarians  faw  himfelf  become  a  powerful 
monarch,  and  pofTeffor  of  one  of  the  richeft 
provinces  of  Afia. 

1  was  fitting  one  evening  at  the  door  of 
my  cottage,  gazing  upon  the  fading  glory  of 
the  felting  fun,  when  a  man  of  a  majeftic 
appearance,  but  with  Cometh  ing  ferocious 
in  his  look,  attended  by  feveral  others, 
patted  by.  As  he  approached  my  little  gar- 
den, he  feemed  to  view  it  with  fatisfadion, 
and  to  unbend  the  habitual  fternnefs  of  his 
look :  I  afked  him  if  he  would  enter  in  and 
tafte  the  fruits  with  his  companions.  He 
accepted  my  offer;  and,  entering  into  a 
fhady  arbour,  I  brought  him  the  mod  pala- 
table fruits  I  could  find,  with  milk  and 
other  ruttic  fare,  fuch  as  my  farm. afforded. 
He  feemed  pleafed  with  his  entertainment, 
and  when  he  was  departing,  thanked  me 
with  great  affability,  and  bade  me  afk  a  fa- 
vour in  return ;  which,  added  he,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  confcious  pride,  you  can 
fcarcely  make  too  great  either  for  my  gra- 
titude or  power.  If,  anfwered  I  (for  I  be- 
gan 
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gan  to  fufpeft  that  it  was  Arfaces,  the  lead- 
er of  thefe  barbarians),  your  power  is  indeed 
equal  to  every  boon,  give  peace  and  liberty 
to  my  country.  The  firft,  faid  he,  I  have 
already  given ;  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  it  is 
impofTible  ;  their  vices  and  effeminacy  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  enjoying  it.  Men 
that  have  neither  virtue,  temperance,  nor 
valour,  can  never  want  a  mafter;  even 
though  Arfaces  were  to  withdraw  his  con- - 
quering  troops.  But  aik  again,  added  he, 
fomething  for  thyfelf,  and  let  the  favour  be 
worthy  me  to  beftow.  Heaven,  anfwered 
I,  with  a  fmile,  has  already  given  every 
thing  that  I  can  want,  when  it  gave  the 
earth  fertility,  and  me  the  power  to  labour. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  requeft,  O  mighty 
conqueror,  is,  that  you  will  pleafe  to  order 
your  nren  to  ftep  afide  from  the  newly  cul- 
tivated ground,  and  not  deftroy  my  vegeta- 
bles. By  heavens,  laid  Arfaces,  turning  to 
his  companions,  there  is  fomething  elevated 
in  the  tranquillity  and  compofure  of  this 
man's  mind;  and,  were  I  not  Arfaces,  I 

(hould 
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fhould  £e  with  pieafure  Chares.  He  then 
departed,  but  ordered  me  to  attend  him  the 
next  day  at  the  camp,  and  gave  drift  or- 
ders fhat  none  of  the  foldiers  (hpuld  moleft 
me,  or  injure  my  humble  refidence. 

I  attended  the  great  Arfaces  at  the  time 
he  had  appointed,  and  traverfed  the  en- 
campmem  of  his  troops  with  admiration 
and  regret.  This  people  was  a  tribe  of 
that  mighty  empire  which  is  called  Scythia, 
whofe  inhabitants  have  fo  often  ifTued  from 
their  deferts  for  the  conqueft  and  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  neighbours.  This  country 
extends  to  an  unknown  length  behind  the 
moft  fertile  di-ftricts  of  Europe  and  Afia. 
The  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  and  the  earth 
for  feveral  months  covered  with  fnow ;  but 
ift  fumrner  it  feels  the  enlivening  influence 
of  the  fun,  and  for  that  reafon  is  pofTeffed 
of  an  amazing  degree  of  fertility.  But, 
as  the  inhabitants  live  remote  from  the  fea, 
and  poflefe  few  navigable  rivers,  they  are 
little  acquainted  with  agriculture  or  the  arts 
of  life.  Ittftead  of  trufting  to  the  increafe 

of 
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of  their  fields  for  food,  they  raife  prodigious 
herds  of  cattle  and  horfes  in  the  luxuriant 
paftures  which  every  where  abound.  The 
Scythians,  like  the  Arabians,  wander  over 
theie  immenfe  fpaces  without  a  fixed  or  per- 
manent refidence.  By  the  fide  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  where  the  verdure  is  more  con- 
ftant,  and  the  vegetation  itronger,  they  ge- 
nerally encamp,  until  the  heats  of  the  fum- 
mer  compel  them  to  afcend  the  mountains 
andxfeek  a  cooler  reiidence.  Their  houfes 
are  compofed  of  flender  poles  covered 
with  ikins  or  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  therefore 
eaiily  erecled,  or  taken  down  and  flowed  in 
waggons,  for  the  convenience  of  tranf- 
porting  them  in  their  marches.  Their  diet 
is  anfwerable  to  the  poverty  of  their  habi- 
tations. They  miik  their  herds,  and  above 
all,  their  mares,  and  preferve  the  produce 
in  large  bottles  for  months  together.  This 
four  and  homely  mefs  is  to  them  the  greateft 
dainty,  and  compofes  the  chief  of  their 
nourifhment.  To  this  they  add  the  flefh  of 
their  cattle  and  horfes,  which  they  kill  when 
VOL.  in.  K  afflifted 
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.afflidted  with  difeafe,  but  rarely  in  health. 
This  is  the  fimple  and  uniform  life -of  all  the 
-Scythians;  but  this  (implicity  renders  them 
formidable  to  all  their  neighbours,  and  irre- 
fiftible  in  war.  Unfoftened  by  eafe  or  lux- 
ury, unacquainted  with  the  artificial  wants 
of  life,  thefe  nations  pafs  their  lives  in 
manly  exercifes  and  rnftic  employments 
But  horfemanfhip  is  the  greater!  pride  and 
paflion  of  their  fouls  :  nor  is  there  an  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  at  leaft  poflefs  feveral 
of  thefe  riobie  animals.  Thefe,  though 
fmall  in  fize,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
fatigues  of  war  and  the  chafe,  and  endowed 
with  incomparable  iwiftnefs.  As  to  the 
Scythians  themfelves,  they  excel  all  other 
nations,  unlefs  it  be  the  Arabs,  in  their 
courage  and  addrefs  in  riding.  Without  a 
faddle,  and  even  a  bridle,  their  young  men 
will  vault  upon  an  unbacked  courfer,  and 
keep  their  feats  in  fpite  of  all  his  violent 
efforts,  till  they  have  rendered  him  tame 
and  obedient  to  their  will.  In  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  they  neither  regard  the 
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obftacles  of  nature,  nor  the  inclemencies  of 
the  feafon,  and  their  horfes  are  accuftomed 
to  tr-averfe  rocks  and  mountains  with  a  fa- 
cility that  is  incredible.  If  they  reach  a  river, 
inftead  of  waiting  for  the  tedious  afliftance  of 
boats  and  bridges,  the  warrior  divefts  himfelf 
of  his  clothes  and  arms,  which  he  places  in 
a  bundle  upon  his  horfe's  back,  and  then, 
plunging  into  the  ftream,  conducts  him  over 
by  the  bridle.  Even  in  themidft  of  winter, 
when  the  hatred  of  other  nations  gives  way 
to  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafon,  the  Scy- 
thian follows  his  military  labours ;  and  re- 
joices to  fee  the  earth  thick  covered  with 
froft  and  fnow,  becaufe  it  affords  him  a  fo- 
lid  path  in  his  excurfions.  Neither  the  fe- 
vered cold  nor  the  mod  violent  florms  can 
check  his  ardour.  Wrapt  up  in  the  thick 
furs  of  animals,  the  patient  horfeman  pur- 
fues  his  march,  while  all  his  food  for  weeks 
together  is  comprifed  in  a  little  bag  of  feeds 
or  corn.  Javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows,  are 
the  arms  which  thefe  people  are  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  ufe  with  furprifing  dexterity : 
K  2  and, 
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and,  no  lefs  dangerous  when  they  fly  than 
when  they  charge  the  enemy  in  front,  they 
are  accuftomed  to  (hoot  with  an  unerring 
aim  at  their  purfuers,  and  turn  the  fortune 
of  the  battle. 

Such  men  arefcarcely  to  be  conquered  by 
the  efforts  of  the  mod  powerful  nations  or 
fovereigns ;  and  therefore,  the  provided 
conquerors  of  the  world  have  failed  in  their 
-attempts  to  fubdue  them.  Darius,  one  of 
the  greateft  kings  which  the  vaft  empire  of 
Perfia  ever  obeyed,  once  attempted  the  ex- 
ploit, and  had  nearly  perifhed  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

He  advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  but 
ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  expedition,  into  the 
Scythian  waftes.  The  inhabitants,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  mod  effectual  methods  of 
defence,  tranfported  their  families  and  herds 
into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  and, 
mounting  their  fleeted  horfes,  feemed  to  fly 
before  the  monarch.  Infatuated  with  pride 
and  confidence,  he  purfued  the  chafe  for  fe- 
veral  days,  until  he  found  himfelf  in  the 

midd 
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midll  of  folitary  deferis,  totally  deftitute  of 
all  that  human  wants  i  equire,  where  his  army 
could  [neither  advance  nqr  retire,  wichout 
equal  danger  of  perifning  by  third  and  fa- 
mine.- When  they  faw  him  thus  involved, 
the  Scythian  horfemen  began  to  check  their 
fpeed ;  inftead  of  flying,  as  ufual,  they 
hemmed  him  in  on  every  fide,  and  ha- 
rafTed  the  army  with  continual  attacks.  It 
was  then  they  fent  a  prefent  to  the  Perfian 
king,  whofe  myfterious  meaning  increafed 
the  terrors  of  his  fituation.  A  Scythian, 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  fteed,  entered  the 
camp  at  full  fpeed,  and,  regard lefs  of  dan- 
ger or  oppofition,  penetrated  even  to  the 
royal  tent,  where  Darius  was  holding  a 
council  with  his  nobles.  While  they  were 
all  amazed  at  this  extraordinary  boldnefs, 
the  man  leaped  lighdy  from  his  horfe,  and, 
placing  a  little  bundle  upon  the  ground, 
vaulted  up  again  with  inconceivable  agility, 
and  retired  with  the  fame  happy  expedition. 
The  curiofity  of  the  monarch  made  him 
inftantly  order  the  packet  to  be  examined, 
K  3  which 
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which  contained  only  a  moufe,  a  bird,  a 
fifh,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows.  Silence  and 
aftonifhment  for  fome  time  feized  the  af- 
fembly ;  till,  at  length,  the  king  obferved, 
that  he  thought  the  prefent  which  the  Scy- 
thians had  feht  could  iignify  nothing  but 
their  fubmiffion  to  his  arms.  The  moufe, 
faid  he,  mud  reprefent  the  earth,  becaufe 
he  refides  in  holes  which  he  digs  in  the  foil ; 
the  fifti  inhabits  the  waters,  and  the  bird 
refides  in  air ;  by  fending  me,  therefore, 
all  thefe  various  animals,  they  mean  to  fig- 
nify  that  they  refign  their  air,  their  waters, 
and  their  earth,  to  my  dominion  :  nor  is 
the  bundle  of  arrows  more  difficult  to  be 
explained;  thefe  conftitute  their  principal 
defence,  and,  by  fend  ing  them  to  an  enemy, 
they  can  intirriate  nothing  but  terror  and 
fubmiffion. 

All  who  were  prefent  applauded  this  dif- 
courfe  of  the  monarch,  excepting  Gobrias, 
a  man  of  fingular  wifdom  and  experience, 
who,  when  he  was  prefled  to  declare  his 
femiments,  fpoke  to  him  thus :  It  is  with 

the 
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the  greateft  reludance,  O  king,  that  1  -find 
rnyielf  compelled  to  explain  thefe  prefents- 
of  oar  enemies  in  a  very  different  manner. 
That  the  Scythians,  who  have  hitherto- 
(hown  no  marks  either  of  fear  or  fubmiilionj 
fhould.,  on  a  fudtkn,  feel  fo  great  a  terror* 
of  the  Perfran  arms,  I  cannot  cafily  believe  : 
more  efpecially  when  I  confideiy  that  our 
army  is  very  much  reduced  by  the  diftrefa. 
it  has  fufTered,  and  environed  on  every  fide 
by  the  enemy,  whofe  boidnefs  vifibly  in- 
creafes  with  our  neceHkies.  What>  there- 
fore, I  ibould  infer  from  this  extraordinary 
prefent  is  this;  they  intimate  that,  xmlefs, 
like  the  moufe,  you  can  dig  your  paffage 
through  the  earth,  or  ikim  the  air  like  the 
bird,  or  glide  through  waters  with  the  fifti, 
you  (hail  certainly  perilh.  by  the  Scythian 
arrows. 

Such  was  the  fentiment  of  Gobrias,  and 
all  the  alfembly  was  ftruck  with  the  evident 
truth  of  his  interpretation.  The  king  him- 
fclf  began  to  perceive  and  repent  his  rafh» 
nefs;  inflead  of  advancing  farther  into  de- 
K  4  ferts 
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ferts  which  afforded  no  fubfiftence,  he  re- 
folved  to  attempt  a  retreat.  This,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  able  to  effect,  without  the 
lofs  of  the  great  eft  part  of  his  troops,  who 
perifhed  by  third  and  famine,  and  the  con- 
tinual attacks  of  the  enemy. 

Nor  was  the  expedition  of  Lyfimachus, 
another  powerful  king,  againft  this  people, 
lefs  memorable  or  lefs  unfortunate.  His 
army  was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  taken 
prifoner ;  but,  inftead  of  meeting  with  that 
cruelty  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  expect 
from  barbarians,  he  experienced  the  greateft 
moderation  and  humanity  from  his  con- 
querors. The  general  of  the  Scythians  in- 
vited his  captive  to  a  folemn  feftival,  in 
which  he  took  care  to  affemble  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which 
prevails  in  polifhed  nations.  The  moft  ex- 
quifite  meats  were  ferved  up  to  table,  and 
the  moft  generous  wines  fparkled  in  golden 
bowls  of  the  exacteft  workmanfliip.  Lyfi- 
machus  was  equally  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  repaft  and  the  politenefs  of 

the 
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the  entertainer;  but  he  was  extremely  fur- 
prifed,  that,  inftead  of  (haring  in  the  feaft, 
or  even  fitting  down  at.  table,  the  Scythian 
leader  repofed  in  a  corner  of  the  tent,  upon 
the  bare  ground,  and  fatisfied  his  hunger 
with  the  mod  coarfe  and  ordinary  fare,  pre- 
pared with  all  the  fimplicity  of  his  country's 
manners.  When  the  entertainment  was 
finiflied,  he  aiked  Lyfimachus  which  me- 
thod of  life  appeared  to  him  the  mod  agree- 
able. Lyfimachus  could  not  conceal  his 
preference  of  the  more  refined  and  luxuri- 
ous dainties,  or. his  diflike  of  the  Scythian 
diet.  If,  therefore,  replied  his  generqus 
hoft,  you  feel  fo  great  a  contempt  for  what 
this  country  produces,  a.nd  fo  flrong  a 
preference  for  the  productions  of  your  own., 
what  but  madnefs,  O  king,  can  have 
tempted  you  to  come  fo  far  in  order  So 
fubdue  men  that  live  in  a  manner  you -de-, 
fpife  r  Is  it  not  much  greater  wiiciom  to  be 
contented  with  thofe  advantages  which  you 
prize  fo  highly,  than,  to  expofe  them  to  a 
certain  hazard,  for  the  chance  of  acquiring 
K  x  what 
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what  would  afford  no  pleafure  or  fatif- 
fadion  ?  But  let  this  lefibn  be  fufEcient  to 
teach  you  moderation.  A  country  which 
produces  nothing  t>ut  iron  is  not  eafily  con- 
quered ;  nor  are  men,  who  have  been  from 
their  infancy  enured  to  every  hard  (hip,  to  be 
vanquished  by  curled  and  perfumed  foldiers^ 
who  cannot  live  without  baths,  and  mufic, 
and  daily  feafts.  Be  contented,  therefore, 
for  the  future,  to  number  the  Scythians 
among  your  friends ;  and  rather  pray  that 
the  gods  may  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  fu'periorky  of  your  method  of  living, 
left  a  defire  of  tafting  it  fhould  tempt  them 
to  defert  their  'own  country  and  invade 
yours.  With  this  difcourfe  he  generouily 
reftored  Lyilmachus  to  liberty,  and  fuffered 
hrrri  to  lead  back  the  fhattered  remains  of 
his  numerous  army. 

Such  was  the  nation  which  had  invaded 
Syria,  and  eafily  triumphed  over  the  efforts 
of  an  effeminate  and  unwarlike  people.  As 
1  paffed  through  the  camp,  I  was  aftonifhed 
at  the  order  and  regularity  which  prevailed 

among 
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among  thefc  barbarians.  Some  were  ex- 
ercifing  their  horfes  in  the  mimic  repre- , 
ientation  of  a  battle  ;  part  fled  with  incre- 
dible fpeed,  while  the  reft  purfued,  and 
darted  blunted  javelins  at  their  antagonifis. 
Yet  even  thofe  who  fled  would  frequently 
turn  upon  their  purfuers,  and  make  them 
repent  their  ralhnefs.  Some,  while  their 
horfes  were  running  in  full  fpeed,  would  vault 
from  off  their  backs  to  others  which  ac- 
companied them,  Some  would  gallop  by 
a  mark  erected  for  their  arrows,  and  when 
they  had  paffed  it  a  confiderable  way,  turn, 
themfelves  round  upon  their  horfes  and 
.transfix  it  with  an  unening  aim.  I  faw 
many  who  vaulted  upon  their  horfes,  and 
placed  themfelves  between,  tsvo  naked 
1  words,  which  would  have  given  them  cer- 
tain death,  had  they  fwerved  ever  fo  little  from, 
the  juft  direction.  In  another  part  of  the 
camp,  I  qblerved.  the  children,  who  imitated 
all  die  actions  of  their  fathers,  and  bended 
little  bows  adapted  to  their  ftrength,  or 
guided  horfes  of  an  inferior  ftature  along 
K  6  the 
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the  plain.  Their  women  were  indeed  infe- 
rior to  the  Syrians  in  beauty  and  elegance, 
but  feemed  to  be  of  a  more  robuft  confti- 
tution,  and  more  adapted  to  produce  and 
educate  warriors. 

I  faw  no  gold,  no  jewels,  -no  vain  and 
coftly  apparel ;  but  all  feemed  bufy  in  do- 
meftic  cares,  preparing  the  food  of  their 
families,  or  tending  upon  their  infants.  At 
length  I  reached  the  royal  tent,  which 
fcarcely  differed  from  the  reft  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  or  fimplicity>  and  was  immediately  in- 
troduced to  the  great  Arfaces.  He  received 
me  with  a  conrtefy  which  had  nothing  of 
the  barbarian  in  it,  feated  me  familiarly  by 
his  fide,  and  entered  into  a  long  convcrfa- 
tion  with  me  upon  the  laws,  and  manners, 
and  cuftoms  of  the  different  nations  I  had 
feeii.  I  was  furprifed  at  the  vigour 'and 
penetration  which  I  difcovered  in  this  un- 
tutored warrior's  mind.  UnbiaiTed  by  the 
mafs  of  prejudices  which  we  acquire  in  ci- 
ties, even  from  our  earlieft  childhood,  un- 
mcumbered  by  forms  and  ceremonies  which 

con- 
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contrail  the  understanding  while  they  pre- 
tend to  improve  the  manners,  he  Teemed  to 
pofTefs  a  ceitain  energy  of  foul  which  never 
milled  the  mark.  Nature  in  him  had  pro- 
duced the  fame  effects  which  ftudy  and 
phiiofophy  do  in  others.  But  what  amazed 
me  more  than  all,  was  to  find  this  Scy- 
thian chief  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
and  confequences  of  our  manners,  as  if  he 
had  pad  his  life  in  Greece  or  Syria,  inftead 
of  the  plains  and  forefts  of  his  own  domain. 
He  entertained  a  rooted  contempt  for  all 
the  arts,  which  foften  the  body  and  mind, 
under  the  pretence  of  adding  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life ;  thefe,  he  faid,  were  more 
efficacious  agents  to  reduce  men  to  flavery, 
than  the  fwords  and  arrows  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

One  day  I  remember  that  fome  of  our 
principal  men,  judging  of  the  mind  of  their 
conqueror  by  their  own,  brought  to  him  a 
celebrated  dancer ;  who,  at  that  time,  en- 
gaged the  whole  attention  of  our  city,  and 
Teemed  to  intereft  it  much  more  than  the 

loTs 
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lofs  of  liberty.  This  man,  who  did  nor 
doubt  that  he  fhould  enchant  the  foul  of  a 
Scythian  barbarian,  by  the  fame  arts  which 
had  enraptured  his  refined  audiences  at 
home,  exerted  himfelf  with  an  agility  that 
extorted  the  loudeft  applaufe  from  all  the 
fpectators  but  Arfaces.  At  length,  one  of 
our  countrymen  took  the  liberty  of  afking 
the  monarch,  what  he  thought  of  this  extra- 
ordinary performance;  I  think,  replied  he,, 
coldly,  that  it  would  gain  him  great  credit- 
in  a  nation'  of  monkies* 

Another  time,  he  was  prefent  at  the.  ex* 
hibitkms  of  a  celebrated  mufician,  who  was 
reputed  to  poffefs  unrivalled  ikill  in  playing 
foft  and  melting  tunes  upon  the.  lyre.  All 
the  audience  feemed  to  feel  the  influence 
of  his  art,  by  their  inarticulate  murmurs  of 
admiration,  and  the  languishing  poftures  of 
their  bodie?.  When  the  exhibition  wa$ 
finished,  the  muficiaa-advanced,  amid  the 
united  plaudits  of  the  audience,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive the  juft  tribute  of  approbation  from 
„  Arfaces.  But  he,  ;with  a  ftcrn  look,  faid 

to 
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to  him,  Friend,  I  permit  thee  to  play  every 
night-  before  the  Syrians ;  but,  if  thy  lyre 
is  ever  heard  to  found  in  the  prefence  of 
my  Scythians,  I  denounce  certain  death  for 
the  offence. 

Another  time,  an  officious  glutton  of  our 
city  introduced  to  him,  with  great  folem- 
nity,  two  men,  whofe  talents  he  afTured 
him  were  unequalled  in  their  different  pro- 
feffions.  The  one,  he  faid,  adjufted  hair 
with  fuch  dexterity,  that  he  could  give  an 
artificial  beauty  to  every  countenance  ;  and 
the  other  poffeffed  fuch  unrivalled  ikill  in 
cooking  a  repaft,  that  even  the  fobereft 
gueft  was  tempted  to  commit  intemperance. 
My  foldiers,  replied  Arfaces,  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  adjult  their  locks  with  the  points 
of  their  arrows;  nor  does  our  nation  con- 
iider  a  bloated  paunch  and  an  unwieldy 
fhape,  as  any  accomplifhment  in  warriors  ; 
all,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  for  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, is,  to  depute  one  of  them  to  comb 
my  horfe's  tail,  and  the  other  to  feed  the 
hogs  of  the  army. 

Afeer 
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After  I  had  converfed  fome  time  with 
this  barbarian  chief,  who  heard  me  with  the 
greateft  attention,  the  hour  of  refrefhment 
for  the  army  approached,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  retire:  but  the  general  flopped 
me,  with  a  fmile,  and  told  me  I  had  al- 

'  ready  entertained  him  with  the  greateft  hof- 
pitality,  and  that  therefore  it  was  juft  that  I 
(hould  ftay  and  tafte  the  Scythian  food.  A 
bit  of  dried  flefh,  which  I  afterwards  found 
was  that  of  an  horfe,  fome  four,  coagu- 
lated milk,  with  an  infufion  of  certain 
herbs,  thickened  with  a  coarfe  kind  of  flour, 

-  were  then  brought  in,  and  placed  upon  the 
ground.  I  had  learned,  during  my  travels 
in  different  countries,  to  difcard  the  falfe 
antipathies  which  fo  many  nations  entertain 
againft  the  diet  as  well  as  manners  of  each 
orher.  Whatever  is  adapted  to  fupport  life 
is  proper  for  the  food  of  man;  habit  will 
reconcile  us  to  every  kind  of  food,  and  he 
that  can  accuftom  himlelf  to  be  the  mod 
eafily  contented  is  happieft,  and  bed  pre- 
pared for  pei  for  mine;  the  duties  of  life.  I 

f  r  o 
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therefore  placed  myfelf  by  the  fide  of  Arfa- 
ccs,  and  fed  without  any  vifible  repugnance 
upon  a  diet,  which  would  have  excited  ab- 
horrence in  the  minds  of  all  my  country- 
men. With  them  it  was  a  work  of  the  great- 
eft  importance  to  fettle  the  formalities  of  a 
meal.  To  contrive  a  new  and  poignant 
fauce,  to  combine  contrary  flavours  in  a 
pickle,  to  ftimulate  the  jaded  appetite  to 
new  exertions,  till  reafon  and  every  thing 
human  funk  under  the  undigefted  mafs  of 
food,  were  reckoned  the  higheft  efforts  of 
genius.  Even  the  magistrate  did  not  blufh 
to  difplay  a  greater  knowledge  of  cookery 
than  the  laws;  the  debates  of  the  fenate  it- 
felf  were  often  fufpended  by  the  fear  of 
lofing  a  repaft;  and  many  of  our  generals 
prided  themfelves  more  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  tables,  than  the  martial  evo- 
lutions of  their  troops. 

After  we  had  eaten  fome  time,  Arfaces 
alked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Scythian 
method  of  living.  To  (peak  my  fentiments, 
laid  I,  it  is  more  formidable  to  your  ene- 
mies, than  agreeable  to  your  friends.  He 

fmiled 
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fmileci  at  my  iincerky,  and  I  departed  ;  but 
from  this  hour  he  .diftingnifhed  me  with 
marks  of  peculiar  favour,  and  admitted  me 
to  all  his  counfels.  This  envied  mark  of 
diilin&ion  gave,  me  no  other  pleafure  than 
as  it  fometimes  enabled  me  to  be  ufdful  to* 
my  unhappy  countrymen,  and  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  conquerors*  Indeed,  while 
the  great  Arfaces  lived,  his  love  of  juftice 
and  order  were  fo  great,  that  even  the  con- 
quered were  fafe  from  all  oppjreflion.  The 
peafant  purfued  his  ufeful  labours,  nnterri-. 
fied  by  the  march  of  armies,  or  unfolicited* 
brought  the  produce  of  his  fields  to  a  vo- 
luntary market.  Merchants  from  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  crowded  to  our  ports, 
attracted  by  the  order  and  juftice  which 
were  enforced  in  every  part  of  .Arfaces'  do- 
minions :  and  even  the  vanquifhed  them- 
felves,  defended  from  oppreffion  and  pro- 
tested  in  their  poflfeflions,  confidered  the 
fuccefs  of  the  Scythians  rather  as  a  falutary 
revolution  than  as  a  barbarian  conqueft. 
Such  was  the  pleafing  profpeft  of  affairs, 

when 
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when  an   unexpected   difeafe,   the   confe- 
quence  of  unremitting  exertions,  put  an  end 
to  the  glorious  life  of  our  conqueror;  and 
with  him  perifhed  all  hopes  of  fafety  orhap- 
pineis  to  the  Syrians.     His  authority  alone 
was  capable  of  retraining  fo  many  needy 
chieftains,  fo  many  victorious  barbarians : 
the  fpirit   of  rapine  and  plunder',  fo  long 
repreft,  began  now  to  fpread  through  all 
the  army.     Every  officer  was  an  independ- 
ent tyrant,  that  ruled  with  defpotic  autho- 
rity,  and  pimiihed  as  rebellion  the  lead  op- 
poiition  to  his  will.     The  fields  were  now 
ravaged,  the  cities  plundered,  the  induf- 
trious   peafants  driven  away  like  herds  of 
cattle,  to  labour  for  the  caprice  of  unfeel- 
ing matters,  or  fold   in  diftant  regions  as 
ilaves.     Now  it  was  that  the  miferable  and 
harafled    Syrians   began  to 'find,    that  the 
riches  which  they  fo  much  efteemed  were 
but  the  caufes  of  their  ruin,  inftead  of  being 
inftrumental  to  their  fafety.    The  poor,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hardfhip,  have  little  to  fear  amid 
the  viciffitudes  of  life;  the  brave  can  always 
find  a  refuge  in  their  own  valour  :  but  all 

the 
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the  bitternefs  of  exiftence  is  referred  for 
thofe,  that  have  neither  courage  to  defend 
what  they  moil  value>  nor  forthude-to  bear 
the  lofs. 

To  increafe  the  weight  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, new  tribes  of  barbarians,  attracted 
by  the  fuccefs  of  their  countrymen,  ifiued 
from  their  deierts,  and  haftened  to  (hare  the 
fpoil.  But  rapine  admits  not  faith  or  part- 
nerfhip;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
vanquifhed  beheld  their  conquerors  ani- 
mated by  implacable  rage  againft  each 
other,  and  fufFering  in  turn  the  violence 
and  cruelties  they  had  inflict  ejl. 

At  length,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of 
Arfaces,  who  is  faid  originally  to  have  de- 
fcended  from  the  mountains  which  you  in- 
habit, was  raifed  to  empire  by  the  fuccefT- 
ful  efforts  of  his  foldiers.  He  has  already 
attacked  and  deftroyed  all  his  competitors, 
and  aflembled  under  his  banners  the  re- 
mainder of  their  forces.  Tigranes,  for  thus 
is  he  named,  poffefTes  all  the  courage  and 
activity  of  Arfaces,  but  he  is  deflitute  of 

his 
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liis  generoiity  and  clemency.  His  ambi- 
tion is  vaft  and  boundlefs;  he  grafpsat  uni- 
verfal  empire,  and  rejoices  to  fcatter  ruin 
and  deftru&ion  in  his  way.  He  has  already 
fubjeded  all  the  maritime  cities  that  derive 
their  origin  from  Greece,  together  with  the 
fertile  plains  of  Syria.  Thefe  moun|iins, 
inhabited  by  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
now  prefent  a  barrier  to  his  enterprifing 
fpirit,  and  I  am  afiured  he  already  medi- 
tates the  conquefb.  His  foldiers  are  drawn 
together  from  every  part ;  they  fwarm  like 
ravening  wolves  along  the  fields,  and  no- 
thing can  efcape  their  fury.  In  vain  did  I 
think  rnyfelf  fafe  in  the  humble  obfcurity 
of  my  cottage,  and  the  reputed  favour  of 
the  great  Arfaces.  Yefterday.,  a  lawlefs 
band,  not  contented  with  deftroying  my 
harveft  and  plundering  my  little  property, 
feized  my  daughter  and  me,  and  dragged 
us  away  in  chains.  What  farther  injuries, 
what  farther  infults  we  might  have  fuffered, 
it  is  impofiible  to  determine;  (ince  Heaven 
-  4  •  was 
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was  pleafed  to  effect  our  deliverance  when 
we  had  lead  reafon  to  expedl  it. 
isiu>!0ifi  srsujbfc  oi  .f:-i  LU.S:.H.(  o.'iw  iifc-'^civ 
Such  was  the  hiftory  of  Chares,  which 
Sophron  and  his  family  liftened  to  with 
fixed  attention.  When  he  had  finifhed, 
the  l|ther  of  Sophron  again  embraced  the 
venerable  ft  ranger,  and  aflu  red  him  of  till 
the  fafety  which  their  mountains  could  be- 
(tow.  But,  added  he,  if  fo  imminent  a 
danger  is  near,  it  behoves  us  to  confult  for 
the  general  fafety ;  let  us  affemble  all  our 
friends  and  neighbours,  that  they  may  con- 
fider  whether  life  is  of  more  confequence 
than  liberty  ;  and,  if  they  determine  to  re- 
lain  that  freedom  which  they  have  received 
from  their  anceftors,  by  what  means  it  may 
be  beft  defended.  Sophron  then  immedi- 
ately went  out,  and  afcending  a  neighbour- 
ing rock,  thus  (houted  out  in  a  voice  which 
echoed  over  the  neighbouring  vallles  :  Arm, 
O  ye  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  and  inftantly 
meet  in  council,  for  a  powerful  invader  is 

near, 
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near,  and  threatens  you  with  death  or 
flavery.  This  found  was  intfantly  repeated 
by  all  who  heard  it,  fo  that  in  a  (hort  time 
the  intelligence  was  difperfed  to  the  very 
confines  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  numerous  af- 
fembly  was  convened.  The  aged  appeared 
with  all  the  majeftic  dignity  of  wifdom  and 
experience ;  their  countenances,  indeed,  in- 
dicated the  ravages  of  time,  but  tempe- 
rance and  exercife  had  prefcrved  them  from 
the  loathfome  difeafes  which  grow  on  lux- 
ury and  indolence.  They  were  attended 
by  their  fons  in  ail  the  pride  of  youth  and 
vigour,  who  rufhed  along  in  arms,  and 
Teemed  to  breathe  deliberate  rage  and  un- 
conquerable oppofition.  When  they  were 
all  affembled  upon  a  fpacious  plain,  So- 
phron  rofe,  and,  with  a  becoming  mo- 
defty,  recited  the  adventures  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  the  alarming  intelligence 
he  had  juft  received.  He  had  fcarcely 
finimed  before  a  general  cry  of  indignation 
burft  unanimoufly  from  the  whole  afTembly. 

When 
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When  it  had  a  little  fubfided,  a  venerable 
old  man,  whofe  beard,  white  as  the  fnovv 
upon  the  fu  mm  its  of  the  mountains,  reach- 
ed down  to  his  middle,  Howly  arofe,  and, 
leaning  upon  his  flaff,  fpoke  thus  :  Ninety 
years  have  I  tended  my  flocks  amid  thefe 
mountains,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
never  feen  an  human  being  who  was  bold 
enough  to  propofe  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lebanon,  that  they  fhould  fear  death  more 
than  infamy,  or  fubmit  to  be  the  vaflals  of  a 
tyrant.  At  this  a  fecond  cry,  which  feemed 
to  rend  the  very  heavens,  was  raifed,  and 
farther  deliberation  judged  unneceflary, 
except  upon  the  mod  effectual  means  of 
defence.  For  this  purpofe,  the  aged  and 
more  experienced  retired  to  a  little  diftance 
to  confuit.  They  were  not  long  in  their 
deliberations;  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  Ihould 
be  embodied,  and  wait  for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, always- rough,  and  in  many  parts  inac- 

ceflible, 
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ceilible,  would  afford  them,  they  thought, 
fufficient  advantages  even  againft  the  more 
numerous  and  better  difciplined  troops  of 
the  invader;  and,  by  the  common  confent 
of  all,  Sophron  was  named  the  general  of 
his  country,  and  invefted  with  fuprerne  au- 
thority for  its  defence.  When  thefe  meafurcs 
had  been  refolved  upon,  the  afTembly  dif- 
perfed,  and  Sophron  was  left  alone  with 
Chares.  It  was  then  the  ftranger  thus  ac- 
cofled  him  with  a  deep  figh  ;  Did  fuccefs, 
O  virtuous  Sophron,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  or  upon  the  courage 
and  zeal  of  its  defenders,  I  fhould  have 
little  doubt  concerning  the  event  of  the 
prefent  conteft.  For,  I  can  truly  fay,  that, 
in  all  the  various  countries  I  have  viiited, 
my  eyes  have  never  feen  a  more  martial  race 
than  I  have  this  day  beheld  ailembled;  nor 
can  I  doubt  that  their  femiments  correfpond 
to  their  appearance.  All,  therefore,  that 
can  be  effected  by  patience,  adlivky,  and 
daundefs  courage,  will  be  achieved  by  your 
countrymen  in  defence  of  their  liberty.  But 
VOL.  in.  L  war, 
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war,  unfortunately,  is  a  trade,  where  long 
experience  frequently  confers  advantages, 
which  no  intrepidity  can  balance.  The 
troops,  which  are  now  approaching,  have 
been  for  years  enured  to  the  practice  of 
Slaughter;  they  join  to  a  courage  which  de- 
fies every  danger,  a  knowledge  of  every 
;fraud  and  fubtlety  which  can  confound  or 
baffle  an  adverfary.  In  bodily  ftrength, 
in  numbers,  your  countrymen  arefuperior; 
even  in  courage,  and  the  contempt  of  dan- 
ger, they  are  probably  not  inferior  to  their 
enemies ;  but  fuch  are  the  fatal  effects  of 
military  fkill  and  difcipline,  that  I  dread 
the, event  of  a  combat  with  fuch  an  army 
and  fuch  a  leader. 

Alas!  anfvvered  Sophron,  how  well  do 
the  mature  reflections  of  your  wifdom  accord 
with  my  prefaging  fears  !  I  know  that  my 
countrymen  will  perform  every  thing  that 
can  be  effected  by  men  in  their  fituation ; 
and  that  thoufands  will  generoufly  facrifice 
their  lives  rather  than  abandon  the  canfe 
they  have  undertaken  to  defend  :  yet,  when 

I  con- 
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I  confider  the  fuperior  advantages  of  our 
enemies,  my  fears  are  no  lefs  adive  than 
your  own.  This  confolation,  however,  re- 
mains, that  I  (hall  either  fee  my  country 
vi&orious,  or  avoid  the  miferies  which  will 
attend  her  ruin,  * 

Hear  me,  then,  replied  Chares. The 

virtues  of  your  friends,  my  own  obligations 
to  yourfeif,  and  the  defire  I  feel  to  oppofe 
the  career  of  mad  ambition,  confpire  to 
wreft.  from  me  a  dreadful  fecret,  which  I 
have  hitherto  buried  in  my  own  bofom,  and 
liad  determined  to  conceal  from  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  much  of  my  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  and 
the  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Not  contented  with,  viewing  the  appear- 
ances of  things,  as  they  ftrike  our  fenfes,  I 
.have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the 
deeper  recefles  of  nature,  and  to  difcover 
thofe  fecrets  which  are  concealed  from  the 
greater  part  of  mankind.  For  this  purpofe, 
I  have  tried  innumerable  experiments  con- 
L  i  cerning 
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cerning  the  manner  in  which  bodies  act 
upon  each  other;  I  have  fubmitted  the 
plants,  the  ftones,  the  minerals,  which  fur- 
round  us,  to  the  violence  of  all-confuming 
fires  ;  I  have  examined  their  ftructure,  and 
the  different  principles  which  compofe  them, 
•with  the  patient  labour  and  perfeverance  of 
a  long  life.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  inquiries, 
I  have  made  many  curious  and  important 
difcoveries,  but  one  above  the  reft,  which 
I  will  now  impart,  under  the  promife  of 
eternal  and  inviolable  fecrecy.  Know,  then, 
that  I  have  found  out  an  eafy  and  expe- 
ditious combination  of  common  materials, 
the  effect  of  which  is  equal  or  fuperior  to 
the  moft  potent  and  definitive  agents  in 
nature.  Neither  the  proudeft  city  can, 
maintain  its  walls,  or  the  ilrongeft  caftle  its 
bulwarks,  againft  the  irrefiftible  attacks  of 
this  extraordinary  competition.  Increafe 
but  the  quantity,  and  the  very  rocks  and 
mountains  will  be  torn  afunder,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  equals  that  of  earthquakes. 
Whole  armies,  proud  of  their  triumphs, 
z  may 
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may  be  in  an  inftant  fcattered  and  deftroyed, 
like  the  fummer's  dull  befoi  e  the  whirlwind : 
and,  what  increafes  the  prodigy,  a  Tingle 
man  may  fecurely  give  death  to  thoufands. 
- — This  compofhion  I  have  hitherto  con- 
cealed, in  pity  to  the  miferies  of  mankind ; 
but,  fince  there  appears  no  other  method  of 
preferving  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  thefe 
mountains  from  ilavery  and  ruin,  I  am  de- 
termined to  employ  it  in  their  defence.  Give 
orders,  therefore,  that  a  certain  number  of 
your  countrymen  provide  me  with  the  in- 
gredients that  I  mail  indicate,  and  expect 
the  am  pi  eft  fuccefs  from  your  own  valour, 
aflifted  by  fuch  powerful  auxiliaries. 

Sophron  faid  every  thing  to  Chares  which 
fuch  an  unexpected  mark  of  confidence  de- 
ferved,  and  inftantly  received  his  orders, 
and  prepared  to  execute  them  with  the 
greateft  alacrity.  Chares,  meanwhile,  was 
indefatigable  in  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  pre- 
pared a  fufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence.  Tigranes  now  approached 
L  i  with 
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nsJKterl.ni  5fb  jw^cft  L-^Lr.^oiq  gnof^jfl 
with  the  rage  and  confidence  of  a  lion  that 

•>••     WiV*J.-i;*i      UJli^;;        x  ,_,'•'••       '  'V' *.' -'V'  ',..'...  1      I \j 

invades  a  flock  of  domeflic  animals.  He 
had  long  forgotten  at}  the  ties  wliich  attach^ 
men  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  neither 
time  noi  diftance  had  been  able  to  extin- 
guilh  the  hatred  he  had  conceived  to  So- 
phroru  Scarcely  did  he  deign  to  fend  an 
ambaffador  before  his  army.  He,  however, 
difpatched  one  with  an  imperious  mefTage, 
requiring  all  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  to 
fabtnit  to  his  victorious  arms,  or  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  word  extremities  of  \\agj 
When  the  ambdffador  returned,  and  report- 
ed the  fixed  determination  of  Sophron  and 
his  countrymen,  Jhe  was  inflamed  with  rage, 
and  ordered  his  army  to  advance  to  the  at- 
tack. They  marched  without  oppofirion 
till  they  entered  the.  mountainous  diftricts, 
where  all  the  bravefl  inhabitants  were  ranged 
in  arms  to  meet  the  invader.  Then  arofe 
the  noife  of  war  and  the  clang  of  arms; 
then  man  encountered  man,  and  wounds 
and  death  were:  feeti  on  every  fide.  The 
troops  of  Tigranes  advanced  in  clofc  array, 

with 
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with  long  protended  fpears;  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  were  lighter  armed,  and,  with 
invincible  courage,  endeavoured  to  break 
the  formidable  battalion  of  their  enemies. 
They  rumed  with  fury  upon  the  dreadful 
range  of  weapons,  and,  even  wounded  and 
dying,  endeavoured  to  beat  down  their 
points,  and  open  a  way  to  their  compafiions. 
Sophron  was  feen  confpicuous  in  every  part 
of  the  field,  encouraging  his  companions 
with  his  voice,  and  more  by  his  aclions. 
Wherever  he  turned  his  fteps,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  braveft  youth  of  his  party,  and 
there  the  efforts  and  the  (laughter  were  al- 
ways 'greateft.  Five  times,  covered  with 
blood  and  dull,  he  made  adefperate  charge 
upon  the  troops  of  Tigranes,  and  five  times 
did  he  force  his  braveft  foldiers  to  give 
ground.  At  length,  the  fuperiority  of  dif- 
cipline  and  experience  began  to  prevail  over 
the  generous,  but  more  unequal  efforts  of 
the  defenders.  The  veterans  of  Tigranes- 
perceived  their  advantage,  and  prefled  the 
enemy  with  redoubled  vigour.  This  was 
L  4  the 
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the  decifive  moment  which  Chares  had 
feen  and  provided  for :  in  an  inftant  iftb 
bands  of  Lebanon  retreat  by  the  orders  of 
Sophron,  with  a  precipitation  bordering 
iipon  flight.  Tigranes,  fuppofing  himfelf 
certain  ofvidfeory,  orders  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance and  decide  the  fortune  of  the  battle ; 
but,  while  they  are  rafhly  preparing  to 
obey,  a  fudden  noife  is  heard  that  equals 
the  loud  eft  thunders;  the  earth  itfel-f  trem- 
bles with  a  convulfive  motion  under  their 
feet ;  then  burfts  afunder  with  a  violence 
that  nothing  can  refift.  Hundreds  are«in 
an  inftant  fwallowed  up,  or  daflied  againft 
rocks,  and  miferably  defrayed.  Mean- 
while ^  all  nature  feeins  to  be  convulfed 
around  ;  the  roeks  therofelves  are  torn  from 
their  folid  bafe,  and  with  their  enormous 
fragments  cmfh  whole  bands  of  miferable 
wretches  beneath.  Clouds  of  fmcke  ob- 
fcure  the  field  of  battle,  and  veil-  the  com- 
batants in  a  dreadful  (bade;  which  is,  from 
time  to  time,  difpelled  by  flaihes  of  de- 
itruflive  fire^  Such  a  fuccefiion  of  horrors 
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daunted  even  the  mod  brave :  fcarcely  could 
the  troops  of  Lebanon,  who  had  been  pre- 
pared to  expect  fome  extraordinary  inter- 
pofition,  maintain  their  pofty  or  behold 
the  fpectacle  of  their  enemies  ruin  ;  but  the 
bands  of  Tigranes  were  (truck  with  the 
wildeft  confirmation,  and  fled  with  trem- 
bling fteps  over  the  field-  And  now  thefe 
prodigies  were  fucceeded  by  an  awful  inter- 
val of  quiet;  the  peals  of  binding  thunder 
were  no  longer  heard,  the  lightnings  ceafed 
to  flafh,  the  mifts  that  darkened  the  fcene 
were  rolled  away,  and  difcovered  the  vari- 
ous fortunes  of  the  fight*  Then  the  voice 
of  Sophron  was  heard,  exhorting  his  com- 
panions to  purfue  the  fugitives  and  com- 
plete their  victory.  They  rufhed  forwards 
like  angry  lions  to"  the  chafer  but  all  re- 
fidance  was  at  an  end  ;  and  Sophron^  who* 
now  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  irre- 
trievably broken,  checked  the  ardour  of  hb. 
men,  and  entreated  them  to  fpare  the  van- 
quiihed*  They  obeyed  his  voice,  and, 
*.  after 
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-after  having  chafed  them  beyond  the  utmoft 
'boundaries  of  Lebanon,  returned  in  triumph, 
amid  the  praifes  and  acclamations  of  their 
joyful  families,  whom  they  had  prefervcd 
from  flavery  by  their  valour.  They  then 
examined  the  field  of  battle,  and,  collecting 
all  who  had  any  remains  of  life,  they  treated 
them  with  the  greateft  humanity,  binding 
up  their  wounds,  and  adminiftering  to  all 
their  necefllties*  Among  the  thick«ft  dead 
was  found  the  breathlefs  body  of  Tigranes, 
miferably  fluttered  and  disfigured,  but  ftill 
.,;jfi^hibhing  evident  marks  of  paffion  and  ft> 
axocity.  Sophron  could  not  behold,  without 
j  companion,  the  friend  of  his  early  years, 
and  the  companion  of  his  youthful- fports> 
Unhappy  man !  faid  he,  thou  haft,  ;at 
length,  paid  the  price  of  thy  ungovernable 
ambition  {  How  much  rbetter  would  it  have 
been  to  have  tended  thy  flocks  upon  the 
mountains,  than  to  have  blazed  an  angry 
meteor,  and  fet  for  ever  amid  the  curfes  of 
thy  country  !  He  then  covered  the  body 

with 
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ith  a  military  veft,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
ionourably  burned  upon  a  mighty  funeral 
/ile  which  was  prepared  for  all  the  dead. 

The  next  day,  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
fpoil  was  collected  that  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  troops  of  Tigranes  in   their  flight. 
The  fimple  inhabitants   of  Lebanon,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  never  been  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  mountains,  were 
aftonithed  at  fuch  a  difplay  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.     Already  the  fecret  poifon  of 
fenfuality  and  avarice  began  to  inflame  their 
hearts,  as  they  gazed   on  coftly  hangings, 
enriched  with  gold  and  filver,  on  Perfian 
carpets,  and  drinking-veflels  of  the  mod 
exquifrte  workman  (hip.     Already  had  th'ey 
begun  to  differ  about  the  diviiion  of  thefe- 
fplendid  trifles,  when  Sophion,  who  marked 
the  growing  mifchief,  and  remembered  the- 
fatal  effects  which  Chares  had  defcribed  in> 
his  travels,  rofe,  and  propofed  to  his  coun- 
trymen, that  the  arms  of  their  conquered 
enemies  fhould  be  carefully  preferred-  for 
the  public  defence,  but  that  all  the  reltof 
L  d  the: 
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the  fpoil  fhould  be  confumed  upon  die  fb* 
neral  pile  prepared  for  the  dead,  left  the 
fimplieity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon- 
fhould  be  corrupted,,  and  the  happy  equality 
and  union  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
among  them,  interrupted.  This  propofai  was- 
infkantly  applauded  by  all  the  older  and 
wifer  part  of  the  aflembly,  who  rejoiced  in 
feeing  the  evils  averted  which  they  had  fo 
much-  reafon  to  apprehend  :  nor  did  rhofe 
of  a  different  character  dare  to  exprefs  their 
fentiments,-  0r  attempt  any  open,  oppofi- 
tioo.  u 

From  this  time,  Sophron  was  univerfally- 
honoured  by  all  as  the  moil  virtuous  and 
valiant  of  his  nation.  He  pafled  the  reft 
of  his  life  in  peace  and  tranquillity^  con- 
tented with  the  exercife  of  the  fame  rural 
employments  which  had  engaged  his  child- 
hood. Chares,  whofe  virtues  and  know- 
ledge were  equally  admirable,  was  prefent- 
ed  at  the  public  expenfe,  with  a  fmallbut 
fertile  tract  of  land,  fuificient  to  fupply  him. 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  .this  the  grate- 

ful 
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ful"  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  continually 
cultivated  for  him,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
iignal  afliftance  he  had  afforded  them ;.  and 
here,  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  fe- 
curity  and  freedom,  he  paffed  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  in  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, and  the  delightful  intercourse  of  vir- 
tuous friend  (hip. 

When  Mifs  Simmons  had  fTnimed,  Tom- 
my expreffed  his  aftonifhment  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  (lory.  Is  it  poffible,  laid  he,, 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  extraordinary  a> 
nature  as  to  burft  the  very  rocks  afunder, 
and  deftroy  an  army  at  once  ?• — Have  you,, 
then,  never  heard  the  explofion  of  a  gunr 
or  you  are  ignorant  of  the  deftrudive  effects- 
of  the  powder  with  which  they  charge  it  I 
raid  Mr.  Barlow. 

TOMMY* 

Yes,  fir ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  what 
Chares  did  in  the  (lory. 

Mr.  BARLOW. 

That  is  only  becaufc  it  its  nfed  in  very 
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fnconfiderable  portions;  bur,  were  you  to- 
increafe  the  quantity,  it  would  be  capable 
of  eflfe&ing  every  thing  which  you  heard' 
Mifs  Simmons  defcribe.  When  nations 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  it  is  now  unr- 
veiially  the  agent  of  deftru&ionr  They 
have  krge  ttftes  of  iron,  called  cannons, 
into  which  they  ram  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  powder,  together  with  a  large  iron 
ball,  as  big  as  you  are  able  to  lift.  They 
tnen  fet  fire  to  the  powder,  which  explodes 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  the  ball  flies 
out,  and  deftroys,  not  only  every  living 
thing  it  meets  with,  but  even  demoliihes 
the  ftrongeft  walls  that  can  be  raifed.  Some- 
times it  i*  buried  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  eait-hy  and  then  they  contrive  to  in- 
flame it*  and' to  efcapein  time*  Whea  the 
fire  communicates  with  the  mafs^  it  is  all 
inflamed  in  an  inftant,  and  produces  the 
horrible  effects  you  have  heard  defcribed. 
•As  fuch  are  the  irreiiftible  effefts  o£  gun- 
powder, it  is  no-  wonder  that  even  a  victo- 
rious army  Should  be  flopped  in  their  pro- 
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greis  by  fuch  a  dreadful  and  unexpected 
event. 

TOMNTY. 

That  is  true,  indeed  ;  and  I  declare  Chares 
\vas  a  very  good  and  fenfible  man.  Had 
it  not  been  for  him,  thefe  brave  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  mud  have  been  enflaved.  I 
now  plainly  perceive,  that  a  man  may  be 
of  much  more  conference  by  improving 
his  mind  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge; 
even  though  he  is  poor,  than  by  all  the 
finery  and  magnificence  he  can  acquire.  I 
\vi(h,  with  all  my  heart,  that  Mr.  Barlow 
had  been  fo  good  as- to  read  this  ftory  to  the 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  that  were  htely 
here.  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great 
impreflion  upon  their  minds,  and  would  have 
prevented  their  feeling  fo  much  contempt 
for  poor  Harry,  who  is  better  and  wiferthary 
them  all,  though  he  does  not  powder  his 
hair,,  or  drefs  fo  genteelly.. 

Tommy,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  with  a  kind 

of  contemptuous   (mile,    why  mould    you 

believe  that  the  hearing  of  a  fmgle  ftorjj 

2,  would 
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would  change  the  chara&ers  of  all  your  late 
friends,  when  ndther  the  good  inftru&ions 
you  have  been  fo  long  receiving  from  Mr. 
Barlow,,  nor  the  intimacy  you  liave  had 
with  Harry,  were  fufficient  to  reftrain  your 
impetuous  temper-,  or  prevent  you  from 
treating  him  in  the  ftiamefuL  manner  you 
have  done  ? 

Tommy  appeared  very  much  abafhed 
with  his  father's  rebuke ;  he  hung  down  his 
head  in  filence  a  conliderable  time  i  at 
length  he  faintly  faid-r-Oh,  fir !  I  have,, 
indeed,  acted  very  til :  I  have  rendered 
myfelf  unworthy  of  the  affection  of  all  my 
bed  friends.  But  do  not,  pray,  do  not  give 
me  up  entirely ;  you  fliall  fee  how  I  will 
behave  for  die  future ;  and,  if  ever  I  am 
guilty  of  the  fame  faults  again,  I  confent 
that  you  (hould  abandon  me  for  ever.  Say- 
ing this,  he  filently  Hole  out  of  the  room,, 
as  if  intent  upon  fome  extraordinary  refo* 
lution.  His  father  obferved  his  motions, 
and,  fmiling,  faid  to  Mr.  Barlow,  Whac 
can  this  portend?  This  boy  is  changeable 

as 
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as  a  weathercock.  Every  blaft  whirls  him 
round  and  round  upon  his  centre,  nor  will 
he  ever  fix,  I  fear,  in  any  direction.  At 
lead,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  you  have  the  great- 
ed  reafon  to  rejoice  in  his  prefent  impref- 
fions,  which  are  good  and  eftimable.  And, 
1  tear,  it  is  the  lot  of  mod  human  beings  to 
exhaud  almod  every  fpecies  of  error  before 
they  fix  in  truth  and  virtue. 

Tommy  now  entered  the  room,  but  with 
a  remarkable  change  in  his  drefs  and  man- 
ner. He  had  combed  the  powder  out  of 
his  hair,  and  demoiifhed  the  elegance  of  his 
curls :  he  had  diverted  his  drefs  of  every 
appearance  of  finery,  and  even  his  mafiy  and 
ponderous  buckles,  fo  long  the  delight  of 
his  heart,  and  the  wonder  of  his  female 
friends,  were  taken  from  his  (hoes,  and  re- 
placed by  a  pair  of  the  plained  form  and 
appearance.  In  this  habiliment  he  appear- 
ed fo  totally  changed  from  what  he  was, 
that  even  his  mother,  who  had  lately  be- 
come a  little  fparing  of  her  obfervations, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  What,  in  the 
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name  of  wonder,  has  the  boy  been  doing" 
now  ?    Why,  Tommys  I  proteft  you  have 
made  yourfelf  a  perfect  fright,  and  you  look 
more  like  a  ploughboy  than  a  young  gen- 
tleman ! 

Mamma,  anfwered  Tommy,  gravely,  I 
am  only  now  what  I  ought  always  to  have 
been.  Had  I  been  contented  with  this  drefs- 
before,  I  never  fliould  have  imitated  fuch  a 
parcel  of  coxcombs  as  you  have  lately  had 
at  your  houfe ;  nor  pretended  to  admire 
Mils  Matilda's  mufic,  which,  I  own,  tired 
me  as  much  as  Harry,  and  had  almoft  (et 
me  afleep  ;  nor  fhould  I  have  expofed  my- 
felf  at  the  play  and  the  ball ;  and,  what  is 
word  of  all,  I  fliould  have  avoided  all  my 
fhameful  behaviour  to  Harry  at  the  bull**, 
baiting.  But,  from  this  time,  I  (hall  apply 
myfelf  to  the  fludy  of  aothing  but  reafon 
and  philofophy ;  and  therefore  I  have  bid 
a, lieu  to  drefs  and  finery  for  ever. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  gen- 
tlemen could  refrain  from  laughing  at  Torn.ni 
rny's  harangue,  delivered  <with  infinite  feri- 
%j  oufnefs' 
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oufhefs  and  folemnity  ;  they  however 
concealed  their  emotions,  and  encouraged 
him  to  perfevere  in  fnch  a  laudable  refolu- 
tion.  But,  as  the  night  was  now  pretty  far 
advanced,  the  whole  family  retired  to  bed. 
The  next  morning,  early,  Tommy  arofe 
and  drefled  himfelf .with  his  newly  adopted 
iimplicity ;  and,  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was 
over,  entreated  Mr.  Barlow  to  accompany 
him  to  Harry  Sand  ford's.  But  he  did  not 
forget  to  take  with  him  the  lamb,  which  he 
had  carefled  and  fed  with  conftant  afliduity 
ever  fmce  he  had  fo  valiantly  refcued  Irrn 
from  his  devouring  enemy.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  houfe,  the  firft  object  which 
Tommy  diftinguiftied  was  his  little  friend 
at  fome  diltancc, .  who  was  driving  his  fa- 
ther's flieep  along  the  common.  At  this 
fight,  his  impetuofity  could  no  longer  be 
restrained,  and,  fpringing  forward  with  all 
his  fpeed,  he  arrived  in  an  inftant,  panting, 
and  out  of  breath,  and  incapable  of  fpeak- 
ing.  Harry,  who  knew  h:s  friend,  and 
plainly  perceived  the  difpofitions  with  which 
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he  approached,  met  him  with  open  arms ; 
fo  that  the  reconciliation  was  begun  and 
completed  in  a  moment;  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
who  now  arrived  with  the  lamb,  had  .the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  little  pupils  mutually 
giving  and  receiving  every  unaffected  mark 
of  the  warmed  affection. 

Harry,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  I  bring  yon  a 
little  friend,  who  is  fmcerely  penitent  for 
his  offences,  and  comes  to  own  the  faults 
he  has  committed.  That  I  am,  indeed, 
faid  Tommy,  a  little  recovered,  and  able 
to  fpeak.  But  I  have  behaved  fo  ill,  and 
hav.e  been  fuch  an  ungrateful  fellow,  that  I 
am  afraid  Harry  will  never  be  able  to  for- 
give me.  Indeed,  indeed,  faid  Harry, 
there  you  do  me  the  greateft  injuftice  j  for 
J  have  already  forgotten  every  thing  but 
your  former  kindnefs  and  affection.  And  I, 
anfwered  Tommy,  will  never  forget  how 
ill,  how  ungratefully  I  have  ufed  you,  nor 
the  goodnefs  with  which  you  now  receive 
me.  Tommy  then  recollected  his  lamb, 
and  prefented  it  to  his  friend ;  while  Mr. 
%k}  Bar- 
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Barlow  told  him  theftory  of  its  refcue,  and 
the  heroiim  exerted  in  its  defence.  Harryr 
feemed  to  receive  equal  pleaftire  from  the 
reftoration  of  his  favourite,  and  the  affection 
Tommy  had  mown  in  its  prefervation,  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  a 
fmall  but  neat  and  convenient  houfe,  where 
he  was  mod  cordially  welcomed  by  Harry's 
family.  In  a  corner  of  the  chimney  fat  the 
honed  black  who  had  performed  ib  fignal  a 
fervice  at  the  bull-baiting-.  Alas !  fa  id 

o 

Tommy,  there  is  another  inftance  of  my 
negligence  and  ingratitude.  I  now  fee  that 
one  fault  brings  on  another  without  end. 
Then,  advancing  to  the  black,  he  took 
him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  prefervation  of  his  life.  *  Little  maf- 
ter,  replied  he,  you  are  extremely  welcome 
to  all  I  have  done.  I  would  at  any  time 
rifque  my  own  iafety  to  preferve  one  of  my 
fellow-creatures  ;  and,  if  I  have  been  of 
any  ule,  I  have  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
kindnefs  of  this  little  boy,  your  friend,  and 
all  his  worthy  family.  That  is  not  enough, 

(aid 
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faid  Tommy,  and  you  fhall  foon  find  what 
jc  is  to  oblige  a  perfon  like  .oi  Jv»W-  Here 
a  ftroke  of  prefumption  was  juft  coming 
'out  of  Tommy's  mouth,  but,  recolle&ing 
himfelf,  he  added,  A  perfon  like  my  father. 
And  now  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  Harry's 
mother,  a  venerable,  decent  woman, :  of* 
middle  age,  and  his  two  fillers,  plain,  iixv 
deft,  healthy-looking  girls,  a -little  older 
than  their  brother.  All  thefe  he  treated 
with-fo  much  cordiality  and  attention,  that 
all  the  company  were  delighted  with  him  ; 
fo  eafy  is  it  for  thofe  who  poflefs  rank  and 
fortune  to  gain  the*good-will  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  fo  inexcufable  is  that  furly 
pride  which  renders  many  of  them  defer- 
vedly  odious. 

When  dinner  was  ready,  he  fat  down 
with  the  reft,  and  as  it  was  the  cuftom  here 
for  every  body  to  wait  upon  himfelf,  Tom- 
my infilled  upon  their  fuffering  him  to  con- 
form to  the  eftablifhed  method.  The  vic- 
tuals were  not  indeed  very  delicate,  but  the 
food  was  wholefome,  clean,  and  ferved  up 

hot 
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liot  to  table;  an  advantage  which  is  not  al- 
ways found  in  elegant  apartments.  Tommy 
ate  with  a  confiderable  appetite,  and  feem- 
ed  to  enjoy  his  new  fituation  as  much  as  if 
he  had  never  experienced  any  other.  After 
the  dinner  was  removed,  he  thought  he 
might  with  propriety"  gratify  the  curiofity 
he  felt  to  converfe  with  the  black  upon 
fighting  bulls,  for  nothing  had  more  afto- 
nifhed  him  than  the  account  he  had  heard 
of  his  courage,  and  the  eafe  with  which  he 
had  fubdued  fo  terrible  an  animal.  My 
friend,  faid  he,  1  fuppofe  in  your  own 
country  you  have  been  very  much  ufed  to 
bull-baitings;  otherwife  you  never  would 
have  dared  to  encounter  fuch  a  fierce  crea- 
ture ;  I  mud  confefs,  though  I  can  tame 
mod  animals,  I  never  was  more  frighted  in 
my  life,  than  when  I  favv  him  break  loofe ; 
and  without  your  afllftance,  I  do  not  know 
what  would  have  become  of  me. 

Matter,  replied  the  black,  it  is  not  in  my 
own  country  that  I  have  learned  to  manage 
thele  animals.  There,  I  have  been  accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed  to  feveral  kinds  of  hunting  mucK 
more  dangerous  than  this ;  and  confidering, 
hdw  much  yoii  white  people  defpife  us 
blacks,  I  own/  I  was  very  much  furprifed 
to  fee  To  many  hundreds  of  you  running 
away  from  fuch  an  infignificant  enemy  as  a 
poor  tame  bull. 

Tommy  bluflied  a  little  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  prejudices  he  had  formerly 
entertained,  concerning  blacks  and  his  own 
fuperiority  ;  but  not  choofing  now  to  enter 
upon  the  fubject,  he  afked  the  man  where 
then  he  had  acquired  fo  much  dexterity  in 
taming  them. 

I  will  tell  you,  matter,  replied  the  black. 
When  I  lived  a  flave  among  the  Spaniards 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  ufed  to  be  a  common 
employment  of  the  people  to  go  into  the 
woods  and  hunt  cattle  down  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  hunter  mounts  his  fleeted 
horfe,  and  takes  with  him  a  ftrong  cord  of 
a  confiderable  length  :  when  he  fees  one  of 
the  wild  kine,  which  hedeftines  for  his  prey, 
he  purfues  it  at  full  fpeed,  and  never  fails  to 

over- 
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take  it  by  the  fuperior  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 
While  he  is  thus  employed,  he  holds  the 
cord  ready,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Hiding 
noofe  is  formed  ;  and  when  he  is  at  a  con- 
venient diftance,  throws  it  from  him  with 
fuch  a  certain  hand,  that  the  beaft  is  en- 
tangled by  one  of  his  legs,  after  which  it  is 
impoffible  for  him  to  efcape. 

That  you  may  form  the  clearer  idea  of 
what  a  man  is  capable  of  executing,  with 
courage  and  addrefs,  I  will  relate  a  moil  ex- 
traordinary'incident  to  which  I  was  witnefs, 
during  my  refidence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
A  certain  man,  a  native  of  the  country,  had 
committed  fome  offence,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  labour  feveral  years  in  the 
gailies.  He  found  means  to  fpeak  to  the 
governor  of  the  town,  and  befought  him  to, 
change  the  nature  of  his  punimment.  1 
have  been  brought  up,  faid  he,  a  warrior, 
and  fear  dishonour,  but  not  death.  Inftead 
of  confuming  my  ftrength  and  fpirits  in  fuch 
an  ignominious  employment,  Jet  me  have 
an  opportunity  of  achieving  fomething 

VOL.  in.  M  worthy 
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worthy  to  be  beheld,  or  of  perifhkig  like  a 
brave  man  in  the  attempt*  In  a  few  days 
a  folemn  feaii  is  to  be.  celebrated,  at  which 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  prefent,  attended  by 
.all  your  people.  I  will  there,  in  the  pre- 
lericeof  the  whole  city,  encounter  the  fierceft 
'bull  you  can  procure.  I  defire  no  aflift- 
ance  but  my  horfe,  no  weapons  but  this 
cord ;  yet  thus  prepared  I  will  meet  his 
fury,  and  take  him  by  the  head,  the  horns, 
the  feet,  as  you  (hall  direct.  I  will  then 
throw  him  down,  bridle  him,  faddle  him, 
and  vault  upon  his  back  ;  in  this  fituation, 
you  (hall  turn  out  two  more  of  the  fierceft 
bulls  you  can  find,  and  I  will  attack  them 
both,  an4  put  them  all  to  death  with  my 
dagger,  the  inftant  you  (hall  command. 
The  governor  confented  to  this  brave  man's 
requeft,  more  from  curiofity  to  fee  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  fpe&acle,  than  from  the  opi- 
,hion  it  would  be  attended  with  fuccefs. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  city  affembled,  and  took 
their  feats  in  a  vaft  building  which  fur- 
rounded 
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rounded  a  confiderable  open  fpacc,  deftined 
for  this  amazing^ombat.  The  brave  Ame- 
rican then  appeared,  alone,  on  horfeback, 
armed  with  nothing  but  his  cord ;  and, 
after  riding  round  the  place,  and  fainting 
the  company,  he  waited  intrepidly  for  his 
enemy.  Prefently,  an  enormous  bull  was 
]et  loofe,  who,  as  foon  as  he  beheld  the 
man,  attacked  him  with  all  his  fury.  The 
American  avoided  his  (hock  with  infinite 
dexterity,  and  gallopped  round  the  bull, 
who,  in  his  turn,  betook  himfelf  to  flight. 
The  valiant  horfeman  purfued  his  flying 
enemy,  and,  while  he  was  thus  engaged, 
defired  the  governor  to  direct  where  he 
would  have  him  feized.  He  replied,  it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  him ;  and  the 
American  inflantly  throwing  his  noofe, 
which  he  held  ready  all  the  time,  caught 
the  bull  in  his  flight  by  one  of  his  hinder 
legs :  then  gallopping  two  or  three  times 
round  the  animal,  he  fo  enveloped  him  in 
the  fnare,  that,  after  a  few  violent  efforts,  to 
difcngage  himfelf,.  he  fell  to  che  earth.  He 
M  2  then 
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then  leaped  lightly  from  his  horfe,  and  the 
animal,  who  had  been  perfectly  tramed  up 
to  this  kind  of  combat,  ftood  ftili  and  kept 
the  cord  extended  ;  while  his  mafter  ad* 
vanced  to  the  bull,  and  put  him  to  death  in 
an  inftant,;  by  dabbing  him  with  his  dagger 
behind  the  horns.  All  the  affembly  uttered 
a  fhout  of  admiration  ;  but  the  conqueror: 
told  them  that  what  they  had  £een  was  no- 
thing, and,  difentangling  his  cord  from  the 
Slaughtered  beaft,  he. compofedly  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  waited  for  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy.  Prefently,  -the  gate  of 
the  torillo  was  .opened,  and  a  bull,  much 
more  furious  than  the  laft,  ruihed  out, 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  bridle  and  faddle, 
according  to  his  engagemeotenj 

-I  proteft,  faid  Tommy,  this  is  the  moft 
wonderful  ftory  I  ever  heard.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve all  the  fine  gentlemen  I  have  ever  feen, 
put  together,  would  dare  to  attack  fuch  a 
bull. 

,     Mafter,  replied  the  black,  thetalentsxjf 

mankind  are  various,,  and  nature,  has,  in 
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every  country,  furnifhed  the  human  fpecies 
with  all  the  qualities  neceflary  for  their  pro 
fervation.  In  this  country,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  feen,  there  are  thoufands 
who  live  like  birds  in  cages  upon  the  food 
provided  by  others,  without  doing.any  thing 
for  themielves.  Buc  they  (ho u id  be  con- 
tented with  the  happinefs  they  enjoy,  if  tucU 
a  life  can  be  called  happinefs,  and  not  de- 
fpife  their  fellow-creatures,  without  whofe 
continual  afftftance  they  could  noc  cxift  an 
inftant. 

Very  true,  indeed,  anfwered  Tommy*. 
You  fecm  to  me  a  very  honeft,  fenfible  man, 
though  a  negro;  and,  fince  I  have  given 
myfelf  up  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind, 
I  entertain  the  fame  opinions.  But,  let  us 
hear  how  this  brave  man  fucceeded  in  his 
next  attempt. 

When  the  champion  perceived  this  fecond 
enemy  approach,  he  waited  for  him  with 
the  fame  intrepidity  he  had  difcovered  be- 
fore, and  avoided  his  formidable  (hock  by 
making  his  horfe  wheel  nimbly  round  the 
M  3  bull. 
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bull.  When  he  had  thus  baffled  his  fury, 
and  put  his  enemy  to  flight,  he  chafed  him 
fome  time  as  he  had  done  the  former,  till 
he  drove  him  near  to  the  middle  of  the  en-1 
clofed  fpace,  where  a  ftrong  poft  had  been 
firmly  fixed  into  the  ground.  As  foon  as 
he  approached  the  fpor,  he  threw  the  un- 
erring noofe,  and,  catching  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  entangled  him  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, and  dragged  him  with  fome  difficulty 
to  the  tfake.  To  this  he  bound  him  down 
fb  clofely,  that  it  became  impoffible  for  the 
creature  either  to  refill  or  ftir.  Leaping 
then  from  his  horfe,  who  remained  im- 
tnoveable  as  before,  he  took  a  faddle,  which 
bad  been  left  there  on  purpofe,  and  girded 
h  firmly  on  the  back  of  the  bull ;  through 
,  his  noftrils  he  thruft  an  iron  ring,  to  which 
was  fixed  a  cord,  which  he  brought  over  his 
neck  as  a  bridle;  and  then,  arming  his 
hand  with  a  fhort  pike,  he  nimbly  vaulted 
upon  the  back  of  this  new  and  terrible 
courfer. 

The  cteature  all  this  time  did  iiot  ceafe 

to 
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to  bellow  '\vith  every  cxpreflionvof  rager 
which  had  not  thekaft  ciTed:  upon;the  mint). 
of  this  valiant  man.;  On  the  gpnfrary, 
coolly  taking  a  knife,  he  cut  the  qord  which 
bound  him  to  the  flake,  and  reftored  him 
to  perfect-,  liberty.  The  creature,  thus  dif- 
engaged,  exerted  every  effort  of  ftrengtli 
and  fury  to  throw  his  rider,  who  kept  his 
feat  undaunded  in  fpite  of  all  his  violent 
agitations.  The  gates  of  the  torillo  were 
then  thrown  open,  and  two  other  furious 
bulls  ruUhed  opt,  .and  feemed  ready  to  at- 
tack the  man  ;  but,  at  the  inftant  they  per- 
ceived the  manner  in  which  he  was  mounted, 
their  rage  gave  way  to  terror,  and  they  fled 
precipitately  away.  The  other  bull  foF- 
lowed  his  companions,  and  bore  his  rider 
feveral  times  round  the  amphitheatre ''in 
thjs  extraordinary  chafe.  This  fpeclacle 
had  already  laded  fome  time,' to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  prefent,  when  the  governor 
ordered  the  man  to  complete  th£  bufinefs 
by  putting  all  the  bulls  to  death.  He,  in- 
ftantly  drawing  his  knife,  plunged  it  behind 
M  4  the 
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the  horns  of  the  bull  on  which  he  rode, 
who  immediately  dropped  dpwn  dead, 
while  the  conqueror,  difengaging  himfelf 
as  he  fell,  ftood  upright  by  the  flanghtered 
animal.  He  then  mounted  his  horfe  again, 

.  who  had  been  placed  in  fafety  at  fome  little 
diftance,  and  purfuing  the  chafe  as  before, 

^ytith  his  fatal  noofe,  difpatched  both  the 
furviving  animals  without  the  leaft  diffi- 
culty. 

Tommy  expreffed  the  greateft  admira- 
tion at  this  recital ;  and  now,  as  the  even- 
ing began  to  advance,  Mr.  Barlow  invited 
him  to  return.  But  Tommy,  inftead  of 
complying,  took  him  by  the  hand,  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kindnefs  and  attention,  but 
declared  his  refolution  of  (laying  fome  time 

.  with  his  friend  Harry.  The  more  1  con- 
fider  my  own  behaviour,  faid  he,  the  more 
I  feel  myfelf  a(hamed  of  my  folly  and  in- 
gratitude. But  you  have  taught  me, 'my 
dear  fir,  that  all  I  have  in  my  power  is  to 
acknowledge  them,  which  I  moft  willingly 
do  before  all  this  good  family,  and  entreat 

Harry 
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Harry  to  think  that  the  impreflions  I  how 
feel  are  fuch  as  I  (hall  never  forget.  Harry 
embraced  his  friend,  and  afTured  liioY  ovhce 
more  of  his  being  perfectly  reconciled';  -and 
all  the  family  ftood  rnute  with  admiraifon 
at  the  condefcenfion  of  the  young  gentle- 
man, who  was  not  afliafned' of  acknow- 
ledging his  faults  even  to  his  inferiors. 

Mr.  Barlow  approved  o£  Tommy's  de- 
fign,  and  took'  upon  him  to  anfwer  for  the 
confent  of  Mr.  Merton  to  his  (laying  fome 
time  with  Harry  ;  then  talcing  his  leave  of 
all  the  company, 'he  departed. 

But  Tommy  began  now  to  enter  upon  a 
cburfe  of  life  which  was  very  little  con- 
fident with  his  former  habits.  He  flipped 
with  great  cheerful  nefs,  and  even  found 
himfelf  happy  with  the  ruftic  fare  which 'was 
fet  before  him,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
unaffected, civility,  and  an  hearty  welcome, 
He  went  to  bed  early,  and  flept  very  fouhd 
all  night;  however,  when  Harry  came  to 
call  him  the  next  morning  at  five,  as  he  had 
made  him  promife  to  do,  he  found  a  con- 
M  5  fiderable 
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fiderable  difficulty  in  routing  himfelf  at  the 
'lumtnons.  Confcious  pride,  however,  and 
the  newly  acquired  dignity  of  his  character, 
fupported  him;  he  recollected  that  -he 
fhould  difgrace  himfelf  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father,  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  of  all  the  fa- 
mily, with  which  he  now  was,  if  he  ap- 
peared incapable  of  acting  up  to  his  own 
declarations  :  he  therefore  made  a  noble  ef- 
fort, leaped  out  of  bed,  drefled  himfelf,  and 
followed  Harry.  Not  contented  with  this, 
he  accompanied  him  in  all  his  ruftic  em- 
ployments, and,  as  no  kind  of  country  ex» 
ercife  was  entirely  new  to  him  fmce  his  re- 
•iidence  with  Mr.  Barlow,  he  acquitted  him- 
felf with  a  degree  of  dexterity  which  gained 
•him  new  commendations. 

Thus  did  he  pafs  the  firft  day  of  his  vi- 
rfit,  with  fome  little  difficulty  indeed,  but 
without  deviating:  from  his  refolution.  The 

o 

'fecond,  -he  found  his  change  of  life  irifi- 
'intely  more  tolerable ;  and,  in  a  very  little 
fpace  of  time,  he  was  almolt  reconciled  to 
"kis  new  fituation.  The  additional  ticrcife 

he 
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he  ufed  improved  his  health  and  ftrength, 
and  added  fo  confiderably  to  his  appetite^ 
that  he  began  to  think  the  table  of  farmer 
Sandford  exceeded  all.  he  had  ever  tried 
before. 

By  thus  pradtifing  the  common  ufeful 
occupations  of  life,  he  began  to  feel  a  more 
tender  intereft  in  the  common  concerns  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  now  found,  from, 
his  own  experience,  that  Mr.  Barlow  had 
not  deceived  him  in  the  various  reprefent- 
ations  he  had  made  of  the  utility  of  the 
lower  claffes,  and  confequently  of  the  hu- 
manity which  is  due  to  them  when  they 
difcharge  their  duty.  Nor  did  that  gentle- 
man  abandon  his  little  friend  in  this  im- 
portant trial.  He  viiited  him  frequently, 
pointed  ouc  every  thing  that  was  curious  or 
-  interelting  about  the  farm,  and  encouraged 
him  to  perfevere  by  his  praifes.  'You  are 
now,  faid  Mr.  Barlow,  one  day,  beginning 
to  pradife  thofe  virtues  which  have  ren- 
dered the  great  men  of  other  times  fo  jiiftly 
famous.  It  is  not  by  floth^  nor  finery,  nor 
M  6  the 
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the  mean  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  that 
greatnefs  of  character,  or  even  reputation, 
is  to  be  acquired.  He  that  would  excel 
others  in  virtue  or  knowledge,  muft  firft 
excel  them  in  temperance  and  application. 
You  cannot  imagine  that  men  fit  to1  com- 
mand an  army,  or  to  give  laws  to  a  ftate, 
were  ever  formed  by  an  idle  and  effeminate 
education.  When  the  Roman  people,  op- 
preffed  by  their  enemies,  were  looking  out 
for  a  leader  able  to  defend  them,  and  change 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  where  did  they  feek 
for  this  extraordinary  man  ?  It  was  neither 
at  banquets,  nor  in  fplendid  palaces,  nor 
amid  the  gay,  the  elegant,  or  the  difli- 
pated ;  they  turned  their  fteps  towards  a 
poor  and  folitary  cottage,  fuch  as  the 
meaneft  of  your  late  companions  would 
confider  with  contempt ;  there  .they  found 
Cincinnatus,  whofe  virtues  and  abilities 
were  allowed  to  excel  all  the  red  of  his  d* 
tizens,  turning  up  the  foil  with  a  pair  of 
oxen,  and  holding  the  plough  himfelfl  Thrt] 
man  had  been  enured  to  arms  and  the 
•*  manage- 
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management  of  public  affairs,  even  from 
his  infancy;  he  had  repeatedly  led  the  Ro- 
man legions  to  victory  ;  yet  in  the  hour  of 
peace,  or  when  his  country  did  not  require 
his  fervices,  he  deemed  no  employment 
more  honourable  than  to  labour  for  his  own 
fubfiftence. 

What  would  all  your  late  friends  have 
faid,  to  fee  the  greateft  men  in  England,- 
and  the  braved  officers  of  the  army,  crowd- 
ing round  the  houfe  of  one  of  thofe.obfcure 
farmers  you  have  been  accullomed  to  de- 
fpife,  and  entreating  him,  in  the  mod  re- 
fpedtful  language,  to  leave  his  fields,  and. 
accept  of  the  highell  dignity  in  the  govern- 
ment or  army  ?  Yet  this  was  actually  the 
flate  of  t Lings  at  Rome ;  and  it  was  cha~ 
rafters  like  thefe,  with  all  the  train  of  fe- 
vere  and  rugged  virtues,  that  elevated  that 
people  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the^ 
world. — And  tell  me,  my  little  friend,  fince. 
chance,  not  merit,  too  frequently  allots  the : 
fituation  in  which  men-  are  to  act,  had  you- 
^  ia  an  high  flat  ion,  Appear  to  all 

mankind 
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(naukind  unworthy  of  the  Advantages  you 
enjoy,, or,  in  a  low  one,  feem  equal, to  the 
jnoft  exalted  employments  by  your  virtues 
and  abilities  ? 

Such  were  the  conventions  which  Mr. 
,Barlow  frequently  held  with  Tommy,  and 
which  never  failed  to  infpire  him  with  new 
jrefolution  :to  perfevere.  Nor  could  he  help 
being  frequently  affe&ed  by  tjie  comparifon 
of  Harry's  behaviour  with  his  own.  :  No 
-cloud  fe^Ened  ever  to  fhade  the  features  of 
his  friend,  or  alter  the  uniform  fweetnefs  of 
his  temper.  Even  the  repeated  provocations 
,he  had  received  were  either  totally  oblite- 
rated, or  had  made  no  difagreeable  impref- 
iions.  After  diitharging  the  neceffary  du- 
ties of  the  day,  he  gave  up  the  reft  of  his 
time  to  the  amufement  of  Tommy,  with  fo 
jnuch  zeal  and  affed ion,  that  he  could  not 
avoid  loving  him  a  thoufand  times,  better 
than  Before* 

During  the  evening  he  frequently  con- 
verfed  with  the  honed  negro  concerning 
the  mpft  remarkable  circumftanrOesvof  the 

country 
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country  where  he  was  born.  One  night  that 
he  feemed  peculiarly  inquifitive,  the  black 
gave  him  the  following  account  of  himfelf. 
I  was  born,  faid  he,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa.      In   th}s 
country  people  are  aftonimed  at  my  colour, 
and  flart  at  the  fight  of  a  black  man,  as  if 
he  did  not  belong  to  their   fpecies:    but 
there,  every  bodyrefembles  me;  and  when 
the  firft  white  men  landed  upon  our  coaft,  we 
were  as  much  furprifed  with  their  appear- 
ance as  you  can  be  with  ours.      In  fome 
parts  of  the  world  I  have  feen  men  of  a  yel- 
low hue,  in  others  of  a  copper  colour,  and  all 
have  the  foolifh  vanity  to  defpife  their  fel- 
low-creatures as  infinitely  inferior  to  them- 
felves.     There  indeed  they  entertain  thefe 
conceits  from  ignorance;  but  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  natives  pretend  to  fuperior 
reafon,  I  have  often  wondered  they  could 
be  influenced  by  fuch  a  prejudice.     Is  a 
black  horfe  thought  to  be  inferior  to  a  white 
one,  in  fpeed,  or  ftrength,  or  courage?    Is 
a  white  cow  thought  to  give  more  milk,  or 

a  white 
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&- white  dog, to  have  an  acuter  fcent  in 
purfuing  the  game?  /On  the  contrary,  I 
have  generally  found,  in  almoft  every  coun- 
try, that  a  pale  colour  in  animals  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  mark  of  weaknefs  and  inferiority. 
Why  then  fhould  a  certain  race  of  men  ima- 
gine themfelves  fuperior  to  the  reft,  for  the 
very  circumftance  they  defpife  in  other 
animals  ? 

But  in  the  country  where  I  was  born,  it  is 
not  only  man  that  differs  from  what  we  fee 
here,  but  every  other  circumftance.  Here, 
for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  year,  you  are 
chilled  by  frofts  and  fnows,  and  fcarcely 
behold  the  prefence  of  the  fun  during  that 
gloomy  feafon  that  is  called  the  winter. 
With  us  the  fun  is  always  prefent,  pouring 
out  light  and  heat,  and  fcorching  us  with  his 
fiercer!  beams.  In  my  country  we  know 
no  difference  in  the  lengths  of  nights  and 
days:  all  are  of  equal  length  throughout 
the  year,  and  prefent  not  that  continual  va- 
riety which  you  fee  here.  We  have  neither 
ice,  nor  froft,  nor  fnow ;  the  trees  never  lofe 

their 
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their  leaves,  and  we  have  fruits  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year.  Daring  feveral  months, 
indeed,  we  are  fcorched  by  unremitting 
h^ats,  which  parch  the  ground,  dry  up  the 
rivers,  and  afflict  both  men  and  animals  with 
intolerable  thirft.  In  that  feafon,  you  may 
behold  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  ferocious  animals,  driven  from 
their  dark  abodes  in  the  midft  of  impene- 
trable forefts,  down  to  the  lower  grounds 
and  the  fides  of  rivers.  Every  night  we 
hear  their  favage  yells,  their  cries  of  rage, 
and  think  ourfelves  fcarcely  fafe  in  our  cot- 
tages. In  this  country  you  have  reduced 
all  other  animals  to  fubjedion,  and  have 
nothing  to  fear  except  from  each  other. 
You  even  (belter  yourfelves  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather  in  manfions  that  feem  calcu- 
lated to  laft  for  ever,  in  impenetrable  houfes 
of  brick  or  (tone,  that  would  have  fcarcely 
any  thing  to  fear  from  the  whole  animal 
creation;  but,  with  us,  a  few  reeds  twi(ted 
together,  and  perhaps  daubed  over  with 
flime  or  rmad,  compofe  the  whole  of  our 

dwellings. 
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dwellings.  Yet  there  the  innocent  negro 
would  fleep  as  happy  and  contented  ajs  yptt  ' 
do  in  your  palaces,  provided  you  did!  not 
drag  him  by  fraud  and  violence  away,  and 
force  him  to  endure  .all  the  exceffes  of  your 
cruelty. 

It  wa$  in  one  of  thefe  cottages  that. I  fir.T; 
femcmber  any  thing  of  myfeif.  A  fety 
ftakes  fet  in  the  ground,  and  interwove^ 
with  dry  reeds,  covered  at  top  with  th? 
fpreading  leaves  of  the  palm,  compofed  our 
dwelling.  Our  furniture  confided  of  three 
CiT  four  earthen  pipkins,  in  which  our  food 
,was  drefled;  a  few  mats  woven  with  afilky 
Jiind  of  grafs  to  ferve  as  beds;  the  inftru- 
ments  with  which  my  mother  turned  the 
ground,  and  the  javelin,  arrows,  and  lines, 
which  my  father  ufed  in  riming  or  the  chafe. 
In  this  country,  and  many  others  where  I 
.have  been,  I  obferve  that  nobody  thinks 
himfelf  happy  till  he  has  got  together  a 
thcfafand  things  which  he  does  not  want, 
and  can  never  ufe ;  you  live  in  houfes  fo 
Jljg,  that  they  are  fit  to  contain  an  army ; 

you 
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you  cover  yourfelveswith  fuperfluous  clothes 
thatreftrain  all  the  motions  of  your  bodies: 
when  you  want  to  eat,  you  mud  have  meat 
enough  ferved  up  to  nourifh  a  whole  village; 
yet   1    have  feen  poor  famifhed    wretches 
ftarving  at  your  gate,  while  the  mafter  had 
before  him  at  lead  an  hundred  times  as 
much  as  he  could  confume.     We  negroes, 
whom  you  treat  as  favages,  have  different 
manners  and  different  opinions.     The  firft 
thing  that  I  can  remember  of  rnyfelf  was 
the  running  naked  about  fuch  a  cottage  as 
I  have  defcribed,  with   four  of  my   little 
brothers  and  fillers.     I  have  obferved  your 
children  here  with  aftonifament :  as  foon  as 
they  are  born,  it  feems  to  be  the  bufinefs  of 
all  about  them,  to  render  them  weak,  help- 
lefs,  and  unable  to  ufe  any  of  their  limbs. 
The  little  negro,  on  the  contrary,  is  fcarcely 
born  before  he  learns,  to  crawl  about  upon 
the  ground.     Unreftrained  by  bandages  or 
ligatures,  he  comes  as  foon  and  as  eafily  to 
the  perfeft  ufe  of  all  his  organs  as  any  of  the 
bcafts  which  furround  him.     Before  your 

children 
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children  here  are  taught  to  venture  them$ 
fdves  upon  their  feet,  he  has  the  perfect  ufe 
of  his,  and  ca?n  follow  'his  mother  in  her 
daily  labours;^* 

This  I  remember  was  my  own  cafe. 
Sometimes  I  ufed  to  go  with  my  mother 46 
the  field,  where  all  the  women  of  the  village 
were  aflembled  to  plant  rice  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  jbyful  fongs  which  they  ufcd 
to  fing,  amid  their  toils,  delighted  my  infant 
car;  and,  when  their  daily  tafk  was  done, 
they  danced  together  under  the  fhade  of 
fpreading  palms.  In  this  manner  did  they 
raifc  the  fimple  food,  which  was  fufficient 
for  themfelves  and  their  children;  yams,  * 
root  refembling  your  potatoe,  Indian  corn^ 
and,  ab-we  all,  rice :  to  this  were  added  the 
fruits  which  nature  fpontaneoufly  produced 
in  our  woods,  and  the  produce  of  the  chafe 
and  fifhing.  Yet  with  this  we  are  as  much 
contented  as  you  are  with  all  your  fplendid 
tables,  and  enjoy  a  greater  (hare  of  health 
and  ftrength.  As  foon  as  the  %fiery  heat  of 
the  fun  declined,  you  might  behold  the 
iil*  matter 
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matter  of  every  cottage  re  poling  before  his 
own  door,  and  feafting  upon  his  mefs  of 
roots  or  fruits,  with  all  his  family  around. 
If  a  traveller  or  ftranger  happened  to  come 
from  a  diftant  country,  he  was  welcome  to 
enter  into  every  houfe,  and  (hare  the  provi- 
fions  of  the  family.  No  door  was  barred 
againft  his  entrance,  no  furly  fervant  in- 
fulted  him  for  his  poverty ;  he  entered 
wherever  he  pleafed,  fet  himfelf  down  with 
the  family,  and  then  purfued  his  journey, 
or  repofed  himfeJf  in  quiet  till  the  next 
morning.  In  each  of  our  towns  there  is 
generally  a  large.building,  where  the  elder 
part  of  the  fociety  are  accuflomed  to  meet 
in  the  (hade  of  the  evening,  and  converfe 
upon  a  variety  of  fubjefts;  the  young  and 
vigorous  divert  themfelves  with  dances  and 
other  paftimes,  and  the  children  of  different 
age?  am ufe  themfelves  with  a  thoufand 
fports  and  gambols  adapted  to  their  age : 
fpme  aim  their  little  arrows  at  marks,  or 
ckrt  ihe.r  light  and  blunted  javelins  at  each 
other,  to  ipjrmL.themfeives  for  the  exercifes 

of 
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of  war  and  the  chafe ;  others  wreftle  naked 
upon  the  fand,  or  run  in  fportive  races  with 
a  degree  of  adivity  which  I  have  never  feen 
among  the  Europeans,  who  pretend  to  b£ 
.ourmafters. 

I  have  defcribed  to  you  the  building  of 
our  houfes;  fimple  as  they  are,  they  an- 
fwer  every  purpofeof  human  life,  and  every 
man  is  his  own  architect.  An  hundred  or 
two  of  thefe  edifices  compofe  our  towns, 
which  are  generally  furrounded  by  lofty 
hedges  of  thorns  to  fecure  us  from  the  mid- 
night attacks  of  wild  beafts,  with  only  a 
iingle  entrance,  which  i$  carefully  clofed  at 
night.  a  feiP3$T  r  $$ 

You  talk*  faid  Tommy,  of  wild  beafts ; 
pray  have  you  many  of  them  in  your  cpun- 
try  2  Yes,  faid  the  black,  mailer,  we  have 
them  of  many  forts,  equally  dreadful  and 
ferocious.  Firft,  we  have  the  lion,  which 
I  dare  fay  you  have  heard  of,  and  perhaps 
feen.  He  is  bigger  than  the  largeft  maftiflf, 
and  infinitely  flronger  and  more  fierce;  his 
paws  alone  arc  fuch,  that  with  a  fmgle 

blow 
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Wow  he  is  able  to  knock  down  a  man, 
and  almoft  every  other  animal ;   but  thefe 
J>aws   are  armed  with  claws  fo  (harp  and 
dreadful,  that  nothing  can  refift  their  vio- 
lence.    When  he  roars,  every  bead  of  the 
foreft   betakes  himfelf  to  flight,  and  even 
the  bold  eft  hunter  can  fcarcely  hear  it  with- 
out difmay.     S  metimes,  the  moft  valiant 
of  our  youth  aflemble  in  bands,  arm  them- 
felves  with  arrows  and  javelins,  and  go  to 
the    chafe  of   thefe    deftrudive    animals. 
When  they  have  found  his  retreat,  they  ge- 
nerally make  a  circle  round,  uttering  fhouts 
and  cries,  and  clafhing  their  arms,  to  roufe 
him  to  refiftance.     The   lion,  meanwhile, 
tooks  round  upon  his  aiTailants  with  indif- 
ference or  contempt ;  neither  their  number, 
nor  their  horrid  fhouts,  nor  the  glitter  of 
their  radiant  arms,  can  daunt  him  for  an 
inftant.     At  length  he  begins  to  la(h  his 
fides  with  '  is  long  and  nervous  tail,  a  cer- 
tain (ign   of  riling  rage;  his  eyes  fparkle 
Tfrith  deftruclive  fires ;  and,  if  the  number 
'df  the  hunters   is  very  great,  he  perhaps 
4  moves 
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moves  flowly  on.  But  this  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do;  a  javelin,  thrown  at  him 
from  behind,  wounds  him  in  the  flank,  and 
compels  him  to  turn.  Then  you  behold 
him  roufed  to  fury  and  defperation ;  nei- 
ther wounds,  nor  ftreaming  blood,  nor  a 
triple  row  of  barbed  fpears,  can  prevent 
him  from  fpringing  upon  the  daring  black 
who  has  wounded  him.  Should  he  reach 
him,  in  the  attack,  it  is  certain  death;  but 
generally  the  hunter,  who  is  at  once  con- 
pending  for  glory  and  his  own  life,  and  is 
enured  to  danger,  avoids  him  by  a  nimble 
leap,  and  all  his  companions  haften  to  his 
affiftance.  Thus  is  the  lion  prefTed  and 
wounded  on  every  fide,  his  rage  is  ineffec- 
tual, and  only  exhaufts  his  ftrength  the 
fader;  an  hundred  wounds  are  pouring 
out  his  blood  at  once,  and  at  length  he 
bites  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
yields  the  vidory,  though  unconquered. 

When  he  is  dead,  he  is  carried  back  in 
triumph  by  the  hunters,  as  a  trophy  of  their 
courage.  All  'the  village  rufbes  out  at 

once; 
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once;  the  young,  the  old,  women  and 
children,  uttering  joyful  fhouts,  and  praif- 
ing  the  valour  of  their  champions.  The 
elders  admire  his  prodigious  fize,  his  mighty 
limbs,  his  dreadful  fangs,  and  perhaps  re- 
peat tales  of  their  own  exploits ;  the  women 
fcem  to  tremble  at  their  fierce  enemy  even 
in  his  death ;  while  the  men  compel  their 
children  to  approach  the  monfter,  and  tinge 
their  little  weapons  in  his  blood.  All  utter 
joyful  exclamations,  and  feafts  are  made  in 
every  houfe,  to  which  the  victors  are  in- 
vited as  the  principal  guefts.  Thefe  are  in- 
tended at  once  to  reward  thofe  who  have 
performed  fo  gallant  an  achievement,  and 
to  encourage  a  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  the  relfc 
of  the  nation. 

What  a  dreadful  kind  of  hunting  mud 
this  be  !  faid  Tommy.  But  I  fuppofe  if  any 
one  meets  a  lion  alone,  it  is  impoffible  to 
refill  him.  Not  always,  anfwcred  the  black. 
1  will  tell  you  what  I  once  was  witnefs  to 
myfelf.  My  father  was  reckoned  not  only 
the  mod  fkilful  hunter,  but  one  of  the 

VOL.  in.  N  braveft 
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braveft  of  our  tribe :  innumerable  are  the 
wfild  beafts  wiiick  have,  fallen  beneath  his 
.arm.  One  evening,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  village  were  aflem bled  at  their 
fports  and  dances,  a  monftrous  lion,  al- 
lured, I  fuppofe,  by  the  fmell  of  human 
fle(h,  burft  unexpectedly  upon. them,  with- 
out warning  them  of  his  approach^  by  roar- 
ing, as  he  commonly  does.  As  they  were 
unarmed,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  all 
/but  my  father  iniiantly  fled,  trembling,  to 
their  huts ;  but  he,  who  had  never  yet 
lurned  his  back  upon  any  beaft  of -the  fb- 
£eft,  *lrew  from  his  fide  a  kind  of  knife*  or 
dagger,  -which  he  conftamly  >wore,  and, 
placing  one  knee  and  one  band  upon  the 
ground*  waited-  the  approach  of  his  terrible 
foe.  The  lion  -inftaotly  rufbed  upon  him 
with  a  fury  oot  t.@  be  d  f  ribed ;  but  my 
father  received  him  upon  the  point  of  his 
weapon,  with  fo  fteady  and  lo  co-'^jofe-dan 
aim,  that  he  buried  it  feveral  inches  in  bis 
belly.  The  beaft  attacked  him  a  fecond 
-time,  and  a  fecond  time  received  a  uiead- 

ful 
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ful  wound,  not  however  without  laying  bare 
one  of  my  father's  fides  with  a  fudden  ftroke 
of  his  claws.  The  reft  of  the  village  then 
ruftied  in,  and  foon  difpatched  the  lion  with 
innumerable  wounds. 

This  exploit  appeared  fb  extraordinary, 
that  it  fpread  my  father's  fame  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  gained  him  the 
name  of  the  undaunted  hunter,  as  an  ho- 
nourable diftindion,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood.— Under  fuch  a  parent,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  taught  every  fpecies  of 
the  chafe.  At  firft,  my  father  only  fuf- 
fered  me  to  purfue  flags  and  other  feeble 
animals,  or  took  me  in  his  canoe  to  fifh. 
Soon,  however,  I  was  entrnfted  with  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  placed  with  many  other 
children  and  young  men  to  defend  our  rice- 
fields  from  the  depredations  of  the  river- 
horfe.  Rice,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  is 
a  plant  that  requires  great  moifture  in  the 
{oil ;  all  our  plantations,  therefore,  are  made 
by  the  fide  of  rivers,  in  the  foft  fertile 
foil  which  is  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

N  2  But 
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But  when  the  grain  is  almoft  ripe,  we  are 
forced  to  defend  it  from  a  variety  of  hurtful 
animals,  that  would  otherwife  deprive  us  of 
the  fruits  of  our  labours ;  among  thefe,  one 
of  the  principal  is  the  animal  I  have  men- 
tioned. His  fize  and  bulk  are  immenfe, 
being  twice  the  bignefs  of  the  largeft  ox 
which  I  havefeen  in  this  country.  He  has 
four  legs,  which  are  (hort  and  thick,  an 
head  of  a  monftrous  magnitude,  and  jaws 
that  are  armed  with  teeth  of  a  prodigious 
lize  and  llrengthi  befides  two  prominent 
tufks,  which  threaten  deftrudtion  to  all  af- 
failants. 

But  this  animal,  though  fo  large  and 
ftrong,  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  river, 
where  he  lives  upon  fi(h  and  water-roots. 
It  is  fometimes  a  curious  but  a  dreadful 
fight,  when  a  boat  is  gliding  over  a  fmooth 
part  of  the  ftream,  of.  unufual  depth  and 
clearnefs,  to  look  down  and  behold  this 
monftrous  .^creature  travelling  along  the 
bottom  feveral  yards  below  the  furface. 
Whenever  this  happens,  the  boatman  in- 

ftantly 
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ilantly  paddles  another  way ;  for  fuch  is 
the  ftrength  of  the  creature,  that  he  is  able 
tooverfet  a  bark  of  moderate  iize,  by  riling 
under  it,  or  to  tear  out  a  piank  with  his 
fangs,  and  expofe  thofe  who  are  in  it  to  the 
dangers  of  an  unexpected  (hipwrcck.  AH 
the  day  he  chiefly  hides  himfelf  in  the  water, 
and  preys  upon  filh  ;  but,  during  the  gloom 
of  nighr,  he  iffues  from  the  river,  and  in- 
vades the  fields  of  [landing  corn,  which  he 
would  foon  lay  defolate,  were  he  not  driven 
back  by  the  (bouts  and  cries  of  thofe  who 
are  ftationed  to  defend  them.  At  this 
work  I  had  affifted  feveral  fucceffive  nights, 
till  we  were  almoft  wearied  with  watching. 
At  length,  one  of  the  mod  enterps  iling  of 
our  young  men  propofed,  that  we  Ihould  no 
longer  content  ourfelves  with  driving  back 
the  enemy,  but  boldly  attack  him,  and  pu- 
nifh  him  for  his  temeriry.  With  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  concealed  ouiftlves  in  a  conve- 
nient fpot,  till  we  had  feen  one  of  the  river- 
horfes  iffue  from  the  water,  and  advance  a 
considerable  way  into  our  plantations :  then 
N  3  we 
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we  rufhed  from  our  hiding-place  with  fu- 
rious fliouts  and  cries,  and  endeavoured  to 
intercept  his  return :  but  the  bead,  con- 
fiding in  his  fnperior  ftrength,  advanced 
flowly  on,  fnarling  horribly,  and  gnafhing 
his  dreadful  tufks;  and  in  this  manner  he 
opened  his  way  through  the  thickeft  of  our 
battalions.  In  vain  we  poured  upon  him 
on  every  fide  our  darts  and  arrows,  and 
every  miffive  weapon  ;  fo  well  defended  was 
Jie  in  an  impenetrable  hide,  that  every  wea- 
pon cither  rebounded  as  from  a  wall,  or 
glanced  afide  without  in  the  lead  annoying, 
At  length,  one  of  the  boldeft  of  our  youth 
advanced  unguardedly  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  wound  him  from  a  fhorter 
diftance;  but  the  furious  bead,  rufhing 
'upon  him  with  an  unexpected  degree  of 
fwiftnefs,  ripped  up  his  body  with  a  fingle 
flroke  of  his  enormous  tufk,  and  then, 
fcizinghim  in  his  furious  jaws,  lifted  up  his 
mangled  body  as  if  in  triumph,  and  crulhed 
him  into  a  bleeding  and  promifcuous  mafs. 
Fear  inftantly  feized  upon  our  company ; 

all 
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all  involuntarily  retreated,  and  feemed  in- 
clined to  quit  the  unequal  combat ;  all  but 
myfelf,  who,  inflamed  with  grief  and  rage 
for  the  lofs  of  my  companion,  determined 
either  to  revenge  his  death, ~  or  perifh  .n  the 
attempt.  Seeing^  therefore,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attack  him  in  the  ufuai  manner,  I 
choie  the  fharpeft  arrow,  and  fitted  it  to  the 
bow-ftring ;  then,  with  a,  cool,  unterrified 
aim,  obierving  the  animal  that  moved 
nimbly  on  to  the  riven,  I  difcharged  it  full 
at  his  broad  and  glaring  eye- ball  with  fuch 
fticcefs*  that  the  barbed  point  penetrated 
even  to  his  brain,  and  the  monfter  fell  ex- 
piring to  the  ground. 

This  action,  magnified  beyond  its  deferts, 
gained  me  univerfai  applaufe  throughout 
the  hamlet :  I  was  from  that  time  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  mod  valiant  and  fortu- 
nate of  our  youth.  The  immenfe  body  of 
the  moniler  which  I  had  flain  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  village. 
All  the  young  women  received  me  with 
fongs  of  joy  and  congratulation ;  the  young 
N  .4  nien 
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;  „;:«**>.  "  I  v*  - 
men  adopted  me  ^as^their  leader,  in  every 
hazardous  expedition^  and  the  elders  ap- 
plauded me  with  fuch.expreflions  of  efteem 
'as  filled  my  ignorant  heart  with  vanity  and 
exultation.  ^  '^^jfe^  >tf  ^ 
But,  what  ^was  more  agreeable  to  me 


l  the  ,  reft,  my.  father  received  me 
jwith  tranfport,  JA&  vpreffing  me  to  his  bo- 
fom  with  tears  of  joy,  lold  me,  ,that  now 
he  could  die  with  pieafure,  dice  I  had  ex- 
ceeded his  mod  fanguiae  expectations.     I, 
faid  he,  have  not  lived  inadlive,  or  inglo- 
rious ;  I  have  transfixed  the  tiger  with  my 
(hafts;  I.  have,  though  alone,  attacked  the 
lion   in  his  rage,    the  terror  of  the  woods, 
the  fierce  ft  of  animals;  even  the  elephant 
has  been  compelled  to  turn  his  back  and 
fly  before  my  javelin  :  but  never,  in  the 
pride  of   my    youth    and    ftrength,  did  I 
achieve  fuch  an  exploit  as  this.     He  then 
went  into  his  cabin,  and  Lroughr  forth  the 
bow  and  fatal  arrows  which  he  was  accu£- 
tomed  to   ufe  in  the  cha%>  Take  them, 
take  them,    fuid   he,  my  fon,  and  refcue 

my 
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my  weaker  arm  from  a  burden  which  it  is 
no  longer  deftined  to  fuftain.  Age  is  now 
creeping  on  ;  my  blood  begins* to  cool,  my 
llnews  flacken,  and  I  am  no  longer  equal  to 
the  ta/k  of  fupporting  the  glories  of  our 
race.  That  care  (hall  now  be  thine,  and 
with  a  firmer  hand  {halt  thou  henceforth  ufe 
thefe  weapons  againftthe  beaflsof  theforeft 
and  the  enemies  of  our  country. 

Such  was  the  account  which  the  negro 
gave  to  Tommy,  in  different  con verfations, 
of  his  birth  and  education.  Kis  curiofity 
was  gratified  with  the  recital,  and  his  heart 
expanded  in  the  fame  proportion  that  his 
knowledge  improved.  He  reflected,  with 
fliame  and  contempt,  upon  the  ridiculous 
prejudices  he  had  once  entertained;  he 
learned  to  confider  all  men  as  his  brethren 
and  equals ;  and  the  foolifh  distinctions 
which  pride  had  formerly  fuggefted  were 
gradually  obliterated  from  his  mind*  Such 
a  change  in  his  fentimeats  rendered  him 
more  mild >  more  obliging,  more  engaging 
N  5  thaa 
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than  ever ;  he  became  the  delight  of  all  the 
family;  and  Harry,  although  he  had  al- 
ways loved  him,  now  knew  no  limits  to  his 
affection. 

One  day  he  was  furprifed  by  an  unex- 
pected vifit  from  his  father,  who  met  him 
with  open  arms,  and  told  him,  that  he  was 
now  come  to  take  him  back  to  his  own 
houfe.  I  have  heard,  faid  he,  fuch  an  ac- 
count of  your  prefent  behaviour,  that  the 
pad  is  entirely  forgotten,  and  I  begin  to 
glory  in  owning  you  for  a  fon.  He  then 
embraced  him  with  the  tranfports  of  an  af- 
fectionate father  who  indulges  the  ftrongefl 
fcntiments  of  his  heart,  but  fentiments  he 
had  long  been  forced  to  reftrain.  Tommy 
returned  his  carefles  with  genuine  warmth, 
but  with  a  degree  of  refpect  and  humility 
he  had  once  been  little  accuflomed  to  ufe. 
I  will  accompany  you  home,  fir,  faid  he, 
with  the  greateft  readinefs ;  for  I  wifh  to  fee 
my  mother,  and  hope  to  give  herfome  fa- 
tisfaction  by  my  future  behaviour.  You 
have  both  had  too  much  to  complain  of  in 
,  the 
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the  pad ;  and  I  am  unworthy  of  fuch  affec- 
tionate parents.  He  then  turned  his  face 
afide,  and  fhed  a  tear  of  real  virtue  and  gra- 
titude, which  he  inftantly  wiped  away  as 
unworthy  the  compofnre  and  fortitude  of  his 
HCW  character. 

But5  fir,  added  he,  I  hope  you  will  not 
object  to  my  detaining  you  a  little  longer, 
while  I  return  my  acknowledgments  to  all 
the  family,  and  take  my  leave  of  Harry. 
Surely,  faid  Mr.  Merton,  you  can  entertain 
no  doubt  upon  that  fubject  :  and,  to  give 
you  every  opportunity  of  difcharging  all 
your  duties  to  a  family,  to  which  you  owe 
fo  much,  I  intend  to  take  a  dinner  with 
Mr.  Sandford,  whom  I  now  fee  coming 
home,  and  then  returning  with  you  in  the 
evening. 

At  this  inftant  farmer  Sandford  ap- 
proached, ^-d  very  refpectfuhy  faluting 
Mr.  Merto..  vr~d  him  to  walk  in.  But 
Mr.  Merton,  after  re:* "-1:^  his  civility, 
d;:w  him  afide  as  if  he  had  fome  private 
bufmefs  to  communicate.  When  they  were 
x  6  alone, 
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alone,  he  marfe., him.  every  acknowledg- 
ment jthat  -.gratitude  could  fuggeft;  but 
words,  addsdJVlr.  Merton,  are  very  infuf- 
ficieju  to  return  the  favours  I  have  received; 
for  iys  to.  .your,  excellent  family,  together 
with  the  virtuous  Mr.  Barlow,  that  I  owe 
.tjie  preier.vaLion  of  rny  fon.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, entreat  you  to  accept  of  what  this 
pocket-book  contains,  as  a  flight  proof  of 
my  fentimems,  and  lay  it  out  in  whatever 
man iv- r  you  pleafe,,  for  the  advantage  of 
your  family. 

Mr.  Sandford,  who  was  a  man  both  of 
ferure  and  humour,  took  the  book,  and, 
examining  the  infide,  found  that  it  con- 
tained bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  feme 
hundred  pounds.  He  then  carefully  flmt 
it  up  again,  and,  returning  it  to  Mr;  Mer- 
lon, told  him  that  he  was  infinitely  obliged 
to  him  for  ihe  generofiiy  which  prompted 
him  to  fuch  a  princely  acl: ;  but,  as  to  the 
prefent  itfelf,  he  muft  not  be  offended  if  he 
declined  it.  Mr.  Merton,  ftill  more  afto- 
niihed  at  fuchdifmtereftednefs,  prefTed  him 

with 
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with  every  argument  he  could  think  of; 
he  defired  him  to  confider  the  flare  of  his 
family  ;  his  daughters  unprovided  tor ;  his 
fon  himfelf,  with  difpolitions  that  might 
adorn  a  throne,  brought  u~>  to  labour;  and 
his  own  advancing  age,  which  demanded 
eafe  and  refpite,  and  an  increafe  ok  the  con- 
veniences ot  life. 

And  what,  replied  the  honed  farmer,  is 
it,  but  thefe  conveniences  of  life,  that  are 
the  ruin  of  all  the  nation  ?  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  matter  Meiton,  and  that  is 
near  forty  ye^rs  ago,  people  in  my  con- 
dition thought  of  nothing  but  doing  their 
duty  to  G  jd  an-d  man,  and  labouring  hard  : 
this  brought  down  a  bleffing  upon  their 
heads,  and  made  them  thrive  in  all  their 
worldly  concerns.  When  1  was  a  boy, 
farmers  did  not  lie  droning  in  bed  as  they 
do  now  till  fix  or  feven ;  my  father,  I  be- 
lieve, was  as  good  a  judge  of  bufinefs  as 
any  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  turned  as 
ftraight  a  furrow  as  any  ploughman  in  the 
county  of  Devon ;  that  filver  cup,  which  I 

intend 
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intend  to  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your 
health  out  of  to- day  at  dinner,  that  Very 
cup  was  won  by  him  at  the  great  ploughing' 
match  near  Axminfter. — Well,,  my  father 
ufed  to  fay,  that  a  farmer  was  not  worth  a 
farthing  that  was  not  in  the  field  by  four; 
and  my  poor  dear  mother  too,  the  bed- 
tempered  woman  in  the  world,  (he  always 
began  milking  exa&ly  at  five ;  and  if  a 
fingle  foul  was  to  be  found  in  bed  after  four 
in  fummer,  you  might  have  heard  her  from 
one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other. — I  would 
not  difparage  any  body,  or  any  thing,  my 
good  fir ;  but  thofe  were  times  indeed  ;  the 
women,  then,  knew  fomething  about  the 
management  of  an  houfe  :  it  really  was  quite 
a  pleafure  to  hear  my  poor  mother  lecture 
the  fervants ;  and  the  men  were  men,  in- 
deed ;  pray,  did  you  ever  hear  the  ftory  of 
my  father's  being  at  Truro,  and  throwing 
the  famous  Cornilh  wreftler,  {iquinting  Dick 
the  miner  ? 

Mr.  Merton  began  to  be  convinced,  that, 
whatever  other  qualities  good  Mr.  Sand- 
ford 
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ford  might  have,  he  did  not  excel  in  bre- 
vity ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  in  ftill 
ftronger  terms  to  overcome  the  delicacy  of 
the  farmer,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  accept 
his  prefent. 

But  the  good  farmer  purfued  his  point 
thus ;  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  fir, 
a  thoufand  times,  for  your  good  will; 
but,  as  to  the  money,  I  mud  beg  your 
pardon  if  I  perfift  in  refufing  it.  Formerly, 
fir,  as  I  was  fa>ing,  we  were  all  happy  and 
healthy,  and  our  affairs  profpered,  becauie 
we  never  thought  about  the  conveniences 
of  life  :  now,  I  hear  of  nothing  elfe.  One 
neighbour,  for  I  will  not  mention  names, 
brings  his  fon  up  to  go  a-fhooting  with 
gentlemen ;  another  fends  his  to  market 
upon  a  blood  horfe,  with  a  plated  bridle ; 
and  then  the  girls,  the  girls  ! — There  is  fine 
work,  indeed  ;  they  mud  have  their  hats 
and  feathers,  and  riding-habits;  their  heads 
as  big  as  bulhels,  and  even  their  hind- 
quarters ftuck  out  with  cork  or  pafteboard; 
but  fcarcely  one  of  them  can  milk  a  cow, 

©r 
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or  churn,  or  bake,  or  do  any  one  thing 
that  is  necefla.ry  in  a  family ;  fo  that  unlefs 
the  government  will  fend  them  all  to  this 
new  fettlement,  which  I  have  heard  fo 
much  of,  and  bring  us  a  cargo  of  plain, 
honefl  houfewiveS;  who  have  never  been  at 
boarcling-fchocls,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
we  farmers?  are  to  get  wives. 

Mr.  Merton  laughed  very  heartily  at  this 
fally,  and  told  him,  that  he  wcxild  venture 
to  affert  it  was  not  fo  at  his'houfe; — Not 
quite  fo  bad,  indeed,  ftid  the  farmer;  my 
wife  was  bred  up  under  a  notable  mother, 
and,  though  (he  mud  have  her  tea  every 
afternoon,  is,  in  the  main,  a  very  good  fort 
of  woman.  She  has  brought  her  daughters 
up  a  little  better  than  ufual ;  but  I  can  afr 
fure  you  the  and  I  have  had  many  a  good 
argument  upon  the  fubjcft.  Not  but  (lie 
approves  their  milking,  fpinning,  and  mak- 
ing themfelves  ufeful ;  but  (he  would  fain 
have  them  genteel,  matter  Merton :  all 
women  now  are  triad  aftsr  gentility ;  and, 
when  once  gentility  begins,  there  is  an  end 

of 
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of  induftry.  Now,  were  they  to  hear  of 
ilich  a  him  as  you  have  generouily  offered,  . 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  houfe.  My 
wenches,  inftead  of  Deb  and  Kate,  would 
be  mifs  Deborah  and  mifs  Catharine ;  in  a 
little  time,  they  mud  be  fent  to  boarding- 
fcjiool,  to  learn  French  and  mutic,  and 
wriggling  about  the  room.  And,  when 
they  come  back,  who  muft  boil  the  por,  or 
make  the  pudding,  or  fweep  the  houfe,  or 
ferve  the  pigs? — Did  you  ever  hear  of  mifs 
Juliana,  or  mifs  Harrier,  or  mifs  Caro- 
lina, doing  fnch  vulgar  things  ? 

Mr.  Merton  was  very  much  ftruck  with 
the  honed  farmer's  method  of  expreffing 
himfelf;  and  could  not  help  internally  al- 
lowing the  truth  of  his  reprefentations  ;  yet 
he  Rill  preffed  him  to  accept  his  prefent, 
and  reminded  him  of  the  improvement  of 
his  farm. 

Thank  you  again,  and  again,  replied  the 
farmer;  but  the  whole  generation  of  the 
Sand  fords  have  been  brought  up  to  labour 
with  their  own  hands  for  thefe  hundred 

years ; 
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years;  and,  during  all  that  time,  there  has 
not  been  a  diihoneft  perfon,  a  gentleman, 
or  a  madman  amongft  us.  And  (hail  I  be 
the  firft  to  break  the  cuftoms  of  the  family* 
and  perhaps  bring  down  a  curfc  on  all  our 
heads  ? — What  could  I  have  more,  if  I 
were  a  lord,  or  a  macaroni,  as  I  think  you 
€ali  them  ? — 1  have  plenty  of  victuals  and 
work,  good  firing,  clothes,  warm  houfe, 
a  little  for  the  poor,  and,  between  you  and 
I,  fomething,  perhaps,  in  a  corner  to  fee 
my  children  off  with,  if  they  behave  well* 
— Ah!  neighbour,  neighbour,  if  you  did 
but  know  the  pleafure  of  holding  plough 
after  a  good  team  of  horfes,  and  then  going 
tired  to  bed,  perhaps  you'd  wi(h  to  have 
been  brought  up  a  farmer  too,-— But  in  one 
word,  as  well  as  a  thouiand,  I  (hall  never 
forget  the  extraordinary  kindnefs  of  your 
offer;  but,  if  you  would  not  ruin  a  whole 
family  of  innocent  people  that  love  you^, 
even  confent  to  leave  us  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Merton  then  feeing  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  the   farmer,  and   feeling   the 

*  juftica 
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judice  of  his  coarfe  but  (Irong  morality, 
was  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  de- 
fid  ;  and  Mrs.  Sandford  coming  to  invite 
them  to  dinner,  he  entered  the  ho  life,  and 
paid  his  refpeds  to  the  family. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  Mr. 
Sandford  had  twice  or  thrice  replenidied  his 
filver  mug,  the  only  piece  of  finery  in  hii 
houfe,  little  Harry  came  running  in,  with 
fo  much  alacrity  and  heedleflhefsy  that  he 
tore  mifs  Deborah's  bed  apron,  and  had 
nearly  precipitated  mifs  Catharine's  new 
cap  into  the  fire,  for  which  the  young 
Jadies  and  his  mother  rebuked  him  with 
fome  acrimony.  But  Harry,  after  begging 
pardon  with  his  ufual  good-humour,  cried, 
Father,  father,  here  is  the  prettied  team  of 
horfes,  all  matched,  and  of  a  colour,  with 
new  harneft,  the  mod  complete  I  ever  faw 
in  my  life ;  and  they  have  flopped  at  our 
back-door,  and  the  man  fays  they  are 
brought  for  you.  Farmer  Sandford  was 
jud  then  in  the  middle  of  his  hiftory  of  the 
ploughing-match  at  Axminder ;  but  the 

relation 
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relation  of  his  fon  had  fuch  an  involuntary 


upon  him,  that.  he  (tarred  up,  over- 
fet  the  liquor  and  the  fable,  and.,  making 
an  hafty  apology  to  Mr.  Merton,  ran  out 
to  fee  thefe  wonderful  horfes. 
.  Prefently  he  returned,  in  .equal  admira- 
tion with  his  fon.  Mafter  Merton,  faid  he, 
I  did  not  think  you  had  been  fo  good  a 
judge  of  an  horfe.  I  fuppc  fe  they.  are  a 
new  purqhafe,  which  you  want  to  have  my 
opinion  upon  ;  and,  I  can  afiure  you,  they 
are  the  true  Suffolk  forrels,  the  firft  breed 
of  working  horfes  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
thefe  are  fome  of  the  bed  of  their  kind. 
Such  as  they  are,  anfwered  Mr.  Merton, 
they  are  yours  ;  and  I  cannot  think,  after 
the  obligations  I  am  under  to  your  family, 
that  you  will  do  me  ib  great  a  difpleafure 
as  to  rehife.  Mr.  Sandford  flood  for  fome 
time  in  mute  aftoniftiment  ;  but,  at  length, 
he  was  beginning  the  civileft  fpeech  he 
could  think  of  to  refufe  fo  great  a  prefect, 
when  Tommy  coming  up,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  begged  him  not  to  deny  to 
•a-r  his 
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his* father  and  himfelf  the  firft  favour  they 
had  ever  a  iked.  Betides,  faid  lie,  this 
prefent  is  Jefs  to  yourfelf  than  to  little 
Harry  ;  and,  furely,  after  having  lived  fo 
long  in  your  family,  you  will  noc  turn  me 
out  with  diferace,  as  \(  I  had  mifbehaved. 

o  ' 

— Here  Harry  himfelf  interpofed,  and, 
confidering  lefs  the  value  of  the  prefenc 
than  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  giver, 
he  took  his  father  by  the  hand,  and  be- 
fought  him  to  oblige  mailer  Merton  and 
his  father.  Were  it  any  one  elfe,  I  would 
not  fay  a  word,  added  he  ;  but  I  know  the 
generofity  of  Mr.  Merton  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  mafter  Tommy  fo  well,  that  they 
will  receive  more  pleafure  from  giving, 
than  you  from  taking  the  horfes :  though, 
I  mud  confels,  they  are  fuch  as  would  do- 
credit  to  any  body  ;  and  they  beat  farmer 
Knowies's  all  to  nothing;  which  have  long 
been  reckoned  the  belt  team  in  all  the 
country. 

This  laft  reflection,  joined  with  all  that 
had  preceded,: overcame  the  delicacy  of 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Sandford  ;  and  he  at  length  confented 
to  order  the  horfes  to  be  led  into  his  ftables. 
And  now  Mr.  Merton,  having  made  the 
moft  affectionate  acknowledgments  to  all 
this  worthy  and  happy  family,  among  whom 
he  did  not  forget  the  honeft  black,  whom 
he  promifed  to  provide  for,  fummoned  his 
fon  to  accompany  him  home.  Tommy 
arofe,  and,  with  the  lincereft  gratitude, 
bade  adieu  to  Harry  and  all  the  reft.  I 
(hall  not  be  long  without  you,  faid  he  to 
Harry ;  to  your  example  I  owe  moft  of  the 
little  good  that  I  can  boaft ;  you  have 
taught  me  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  ufe- 
ful  than  rich  or  fine;  how  much  more  ami- 
able to  be  good  than  to  be  great. — Should  I 
be  ever  tempted  to  relapfe,  even  for  an  in- 
ftant,  into  any  of  my  former  habits,  I  will 
return  hither  for  inftruclion ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  again  receive  me.  Saying  this, 
he  (hook  his  friend  Harry  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and,  with  watery  eyes,  accom- 
panied his  father  home. 

THE    ENP. 
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